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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


C. inquires, “ Can any of your readers 
inform me whether the clown in the pan- 
tomimes or at the Circus during the early 

art of the reign of Geo. III. was named 

UCKHORSE? or was Buckhorsea character 
in one of the plays acted about that time ? 
The name occurs more than once in the 
Letters of Junius, and the following extract 
from that writer seems to imply that Buck- 
horse was the Grimaldi of that period, and 
well-known as a comic actor. It was as- 
serted that Lord Hillsborough was ap- 

ointed Secretary of State for the Colonies 
n 1768, to correct the blunders of Mr. 
Pitt’s administration. “ This,’’ says Ju- 
nius, “ puts me in mind of the consulship 
which Caligula intended for his horse, and 
of a project which Buckhorse once enter- 
tained of obliging the learned world with 
& correct edition of the classics.’’ 

The Rev. H. Hastep, Rector of Horn- 
ingsherth, in Suffolk, kindly writes to us 
in allusion to the question respecting the 
date of BisHor BepELu’s institution to 
that rectory, pointed out in our Magazine 
for November 1850, p. 479, as follows :— 
‘*T referred to the parish register, and I 
find it there stated in a list of rectors to 
have been in 1615; and that this is correct 
is proved by the register in his own nice 
handwriting, the first entry of which is in 
February 1615, and the last in May 1628. 
There is also in the church chest a deed 
with his signature and his seal, mentioned 
in Mr. Tymms’s Histury of St. Mary’s 
Church, Bury St. Edmund’s, page 124, 
and engraved in the ‘‘ Proceedings ’’ of 
the Bury and West Suffolk Archeological 
Institute.’’ 

ANCESTORS OF QUEEN ELIzABETH.— 
Sir W. Hankford. The writer of the 
article under this head in our number for 
November 1849, desires to correct the 
assertion (p. 492), that the ‘‘ monumental 
effigies in incised brass of himself (Sir W. 
H.) and Sir Richard, his grandson, still 
exist.”” This is not the case. In Gough’s 
Sepulchral Monuments there is direct and 
particular evidence that in 1786 not a 
vestige of these brasses, effigies, or in- 
scriptions remained. The statement that 
the effigies still exist was made on the 
authority of “ Manning’s List of Monu- 
mental Brasses remaining in England, 
1846,’ and the inference to that effect in 
Lysons’s Devon, vol. ii. 

T. inquires whether the arms of a 
family were ever considered to be ap- 


pendant as it were to the possession or 
THEIR CHIEF MANOR, so that they 
passed therewith to a purchaser. He 
mentions two instances which seem to 
lead towards that conclusion. One of 
Jenkyn Smith, the great benefactor of the 
town of Bury St. Edmund’s, the arms 
attributed to whom are those borne by 
the Bretts of Hepworth, whose manor of 
Brett in Hepworth he purchased. The 
other is that of the Druries, whose tau he 
thinks was derived from their purchasing 
the manor of Talmaches or Taumaches in 
Hawsted, in Suffolk, formerly in the pos- 
session of the Beckenhams and Talmaches. 

In the memoir of Sir W. W. Dizie, 
Bart. given in our Magazine for Oct. 
1850, p. 434, several corrections are re- 
quired. He was the 8th, not the 7th 
Baronet, was born on the 16th Oct. 1816, 
and was consequently in the 34th year of 
his age. He was the elder son of Sir 
Willoughby-Wolstan-Dixie, (his father 
was not named William) by Bel/e-Auna, 
younger daughter of the Rev. Thomas 
Adnutt (not Alinutt), Rector of Croft, 
Leicestershire. He succeeded his father 
Oct. 23rd, 1827. He has left and had 
issue three (not éwo) daughters ; 1. Alicia- 
Frances-Anna; 2. Louisa-Julia-Mary ; 3. 
Emma-Georgiana. His only brother the 
Rev. Beaumont Dixie, M.A. of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, and Rector 
of Market Bosworth (born Nov. 6, 1817) 
having died unmarried Nov. 1, 1846, the 
title is inherited by his uncle Capt. Sir 
Alexander Dixie, R.N. now 9th Bart. who 
married in 1818 Rosamund- Mary, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Joseph Dixie Churchill, 
Rector of Cadeby, Leicestershire, by whom, 
who died in 1831, he has surviving issue 
three sons: 1. Alexander-Beaumont- 
Churchill Dixie, M.D. who is married 
and has issue four daughters; 2. Richard 
Dixie, also married, and has issue one 
son; 3. Wolstan-Fleetwood-Dixie ; and 
two daughters. Sir Alexander Dixie mar- 
ried 2ndly Rebecca, daughter of the Rev. 
Mr. Barnjum, but has no more issue. 

P. 442. The wife of Mr. Brumell was 
Miss Williamson, not Wilkinson. 

To CorresronpENts.—Mr. Leake’s 
communication has been received, and is 
intended for insertion.—We are much 
obliged to ‘‘ A new Subscriber.’’ 

Erratum.—lIn p. 488, col. 2, line 18 
from the bottom, for “perfect knowledge’’ 
read ‘‘ perfect love."’ 
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AN EVENING WITH VOLTAIRE. 


COMMUNICATED BY THE RIGHT HON. LORD BRAYBROOKE. 


Mr. Ursan, 


Audley End, Nov. 2. 


MY grandfather, Mr. Richard Neville Neville, of Billingbear, Berks, duri 
his residence at Geneva in 1772, was entertained at Fernay by Voltaire, an 
recorded the particulars of the visit in his journal. Perhaps they may interest 
some of your readers, in which hope I have sent you a literal transcript of the 
portion of the MS. relating to the interview. 


“ Last Saturday, July 4th, 1772, we 
supped with Voltaire by his own ap- 
pointment. My relation Tronchin had 
told him my desire of seeing him, and 
received the following answer :— Je 
suis bien malade, mais cela ne fait rien ; 
venez tous deux ce soir sans céré- 
monie; si je suis mort, Madame Denis 
vous donnera & souper; si je suis en 
vie, nous boirons ensemble.’ My son* 
preserves the original as a precious 
relic.t Fortunately for us, not a soul 
was with him but his own family, con- 
sisting of Madame Denis his niece, 
Mons. and Madame Fleurian, Pére 
Adam the Jesuit,[ and a poor little 
subdued soul, Mons. Durry, his secre- 
tery These, with Tronchin, my son, 
and myself, formed his whole audience; 
yet did he seem as well pleased and as 
communicative as he could have been 
in a circle of admiring authors. From 
his note I was afraid we should have 
found him in low spirits, but on our 
return home Mons. Tronchin told us 
he always holds that language, that, 
should he dislike his company, he may 
have a better pretence for leaving the 


Yours, &c. Braysrooxe. 


room. In fact he is famous for havin 
a colic at command, and bein pr | 
frequently with it. This explanation 
raised our vanity, which had been a 
little tickled before by Madame de 
Fleurian’s telling me she had not seen 
her dear papa (as she calls him) in 
such spirits for a great while. I will 
endeavour to recollect some of his sen- 
timents, and put them down as they 
occur. 

“Speaking of Dryden’s Ode, he 
called it ‘La plus belle Ode écrite de- 
puis Pindar. He wished it had been 
well set to music; we told him it had, 
by Handel; he seemed delighted. I 
asked him what he thought of Pope's 
on the same subject; he answered, 
‘Comme d’un carrosse coupé, trainé 
deux petits chevaux noirs, fort jolis, 
suivant de loin un char tciompbati 
attelé de six chevaux blancs,’ &c. 

& Speaking of Pope himself, he said he 
had ‘ni gaité, ni tendresse, ni imagina- 
tion, mais qu’il avait du goft, qu'il 
savait faire de beaux vers, et choisir 
toujours le mot le plus propre, et qu'il 
avait aussi—that best and wisest art, 





* The late Lord Braybrooke. 
+ Still existing at Audley End. 


} This was the person whom Voltaire once introduced to a friend, in the following 
words :—‘ Monsieur, j’ai l’honneur de vous presenter le Pére Adam, mais gardez vous 
bien de croire que c’est le premier des hommes.”’ 


i a 
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the art to blot.’ Upon our mentioning 
the Rape of the Lock as a proof of 
imagination, he said it was ‘ plat, 
glicé,’ &c. 

“Boileau and his Lutrin fared no 
better than Pope and his Rape. He 
would scarcely allow Boileau any other 
merit than that of having taught the 
French to write good verses. But the 
Dispensary came off in great triumph, 
nor would he even admit any part of 
the merit of that poem to have been 
due to the Lutrin. To us this seemed 
a flagrant instance of the force of 
jealousy in rival authors. 

“‘ He said he had spent three months 
with Swift, that he was morose ‘et 
plaisantait serieusement.’ 

“He spoke well of Arbuthnot, and 
of Gay as the most amiable of com- 
panions. 

“ The Duchess of Queensberry he 
had always found ‘belle, brillante, et 
fiére.” I told him she was so still, and 
repeated to him Horace Walpole’s 
Epigram upon the occasion,— 


To many a Kitty, Love his car 
Would for a day engage ; 

But Prior’s Kitty, ever fair, 
Obtained it for an age. 


He perfectly well remembered Prior's 
Ode, and was so well pleased with 
Walpole’s use of it, that he made me 
repeat the epigram three times. 

“Of all authors, living or dead, he 
detests Rousseau most. ‘Il est fou 
dorgueil, un cynique qui a tout le 
fiel, non pas de Diogéne, mais de son 
chien. It seems Jean Jacques wrote 
him a letter, which ended, ‘ Bref, je 
vous hais; et je vous hais comme un 
homme que j'ai cherché & aimer.’ Their 
great quarrel was chiefly founded on 
their different sentiments about having 
a apne at Geneva. 

“TI could not help telling him I 
wondered that the author of Merope 
could admire Cato; ‘J’avoue,’ said he, 
‘qu'il est froid, mais de cette glace 
Addison a fait un superbe diamant.’ 
He then said that he had censured 
fully the foolish love scenes and far- 
fetched conspiracies so introduced in 
Cato, in his preface to Zaire. He can 
speak as freely of crowned heads as of 
authors. 

“Talking of the great strides the 
House of Savoy has made, considering 
its origin as comtes of St. Maurienne, 


An Evening with Voltaire. 
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‘ Possession contre laquelle je n’aurais 
pas troqué mon Fernay.’ He told, 
admirably well, the fable of the Eagle, 
Cat, and Wild Sow, and when ended, 
cried ‘ Voila histoire de la Maison de 
Savoie.’ 

“He charged my son to remember 
that he had it from his mouth, that not 
four months ago the King of Prussia 
had sent him ‘un poéme en quatre chants 
contre les Confédérés, signé Frederick.’ 
Various were his gestures to express 
the absurdity of the King’s treating 
such a subject at such a time, and on 
being asked, if at least the verses were 
good, he said, ‘ J’ai regu de lui des vers 
qui étaient vers d’un potte, ceux-ci 
sont des vers d’un roi.’ 

“T think we shall yet see strictures 
on Lord Clive’s defence,—‘ J’ai donné 
tant de millions & mon secrétaire, tant 
aun favori, tant X un autre, tant & 
une -maitresse; que voulez vous de 
plus, Messieurs ?’ 

“We had some talk of Admiral 
Byng, and great indignation was ex- 
pressed by Madame Denis, and as- 
sented to by nods from Voltaire, 
against a nephew of Byng’s, who had 
told Voltaire his uncle deserved his 
fate, and he was glad of it. 

“ He is convinced Lord Bolingbroke 
would have persuaded Queen Anne 
to have declared the Pretender her 
heir had she lived a few months longer, 
but exculpated Harley from any such 
thought. He observed, that we had 
not had an Englishman on the throne 
since Edward the Confessor; and on 
its being remarked that France and 
most other kingdoms drew the origin 
of their princes likewise from Ger- 
many, ‘Il est vrai,’ said he, ‘]’Alle- 
magne est le pays aux rois, mais 
Louis XV. s'est bien Gallicisé.’ 

“ He was reserved about Russia and 
Poland, and the partition of the latter. 
Ve only said the King of Prussia would 
take good care of himself, and that the 
King of Poland would be a certain 
gainer by the arrangement, as he would 
at least have a house to sleep quietly 
in, which he had not done since he wore 
acrown. With regard to Russia he 
had some apprehensions, his Cathos 
(so he calls the Empress) was not 
quite so easy, but probably the reports 
in the papers were without foundation. 

“Talking of Garrick, he said, he 
wished he could see him act before he 
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died ; and told a silly story that Gar- 
rick, when at Geneva, would not go 
to see him because he had written 
irreverently against Shakespeare. ‘On 
me déchire & Londres comme un en- 

nemi de Shakespeare; je suis, il est 
" vrai, choqué et rebuté de ses absur- 
dités, mais je ne suis pas moins frappé 
de ses beautés, et l'on trouvera apr 
ma mort une edition de lui avec les 
beaux passages marqués de ma main, 
et en grand nombré. 

“He told me that he never could 
speak fluently or understand English 
as spoken in common conversation, 
and that he never at the play could 
follow without a book any actors, ex- 
cept Booth and Mrs. Oldfield. 

“ What he said about sacred history 
was only a repetition of what he has 
so often stated in print, and were it 
not I should scarcely enter his ob- 
servations upon that subject here. One 
thing, however, I must not omit, he 
has found out in Berose* that King 
Chichuter, after the irruption of the 
Black Sea, which drowned all his 
country, fitted out an ark, and found 
out the waters were subsiding by the 
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birds not returning to the vessel. Va- 
rious were his flings at Christianity, 
but he is a strong anti-materialist, as 
he has particularly declared himself to 
be in a late work, ‘ Les Cabales.’ 

“ He is very susceptible of flattery, 
consequently a well-turned compli- 
ment must please. Such was one 
Mons. Tronchin paid him, as quick as 
lightning. Voltaire, after repeating 
some passages of Garth, Dryden, &c. 
said, ‘ Je ne lis que les vers des autres.’ 
‘Ma foi! said Tronchin, ‘les autres 
vous le rendent bien.’ No lady ever 
received more compliments than he 
did upon his eyes: ‘ Qu’importe,’ said 
he, ‘que les fenétres soient bonnes, 
quand les murailles tombent ?” 

“On expressing our amazement at 
his memory, he said, ‘ C’est l’effet de 
mon malheureux métier de compila- 
teur.’ 

“ These are nearly all his remarks, 
nay, his exact words, during our stay 
with him, which was till past twelve. 
He very civilly and graciously thanked 
us for the visit, and hoped to see us 
again, and attended us to our very 
carriage though so late at night.” 





THE NEW CRATYLUS.}{ 


THE notice of a work which treats 
of grammar and comparative philology 
hardly belongs to the province of an 
historical magazine. We are unwilling, 
however, to pass over in silence so im- 
portant a contribution to linguistic 
science as the New Cratylus; and we 
cannot but express our surprise that 
the volume before us should have 
failed to attract the attention of such 
of our contemporaries as could have 
afforded space enough for a satisfac- 
tory analysis of its contents. Such 
an analysis is beyond our scantier 
limits. We cannot pretend to give 
more than an outline of Dr. Donald- 
son’s researches. Yet even this may 


suffice to convey to our readers some 
conception of one of the most scientific 
of recent treatises on the Greek lan- 


guage. 

he dialogue of Plato, from which 
the present volume borrows its name, 
was not, properly speaking, a treatise 
on philology. The elder Cratylus was 
a humorous protest against the philo- 
sophic vagaries of the Eleatic and 
Heracleitean sects. Never, perhaps, was 
dialectic pleasantry more completely 
misunderstood. Etymologists have put 
language to inconceivable tortures for 
the purpose of establishing some of 
Plato’s derivations. Camden gravely 
cites the Cratylus as an authority in 


* Berosus, a priest of the Temple of Belus in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
The only genuine writings of Berosus now remaining are a few fragments preserved by 


Josephus. 


The book which passes under his name is universally allowed to bea 


fabrication, probably of Annius of Viterbo, in the sixteenth century. 


+ Voltaire was then in his 79th year. 


t The New Cratylus, or Contributions towards a more accurate knowledge of the 


Greek Language. 
School, Bury St. Edmund’s, &c. &e. 


By John William Donaldson, D.D. Head Master of King Edward’s 
Second edition. 


London, 1850, 
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ethnology; and the sportive chief of the 
Academy has been roundly rated by 
Whiter and Horne Tooke for his igno- 
rance of verbal science, or his attempts 
to bamboozle the learned. It seems 
never to have occurred to these learned 
Thebans that a great philosopher may 
have something of the jester in his com- 
position, and may hide under a serious 
brow the humour of a Rabelais. In 
fact, the ancients were neither philo- 
logers themselves, nor did they pos- 
sess any sufficient materials for philo- 
logical researches. Their delicate or- 
gans both of speech and hearing, as 
well as their national arrogance, caused 
the Greeks to recoil equally from the 
idioms and the written literature of 
foreigners ; and, with the exception of 
the traveller Herodotus, to whom the 
language of barbarians must have been 
necessary as a passport, and of the 
exile Ovid, who wrote an elegiac poem 
in the speech of the Gets, it would 
be difficult to name any one of the 
ancients who had _— much <5 
ficiency in forei anguages. is 
iiieaiislenes or the Greeks and 
Romans has proved, indeed, in this 
respect, a considerable hindrance to 
our acquaintance with the ancient 
world. They might, with the help of 
a little linguistic curiosity, have told 
us many things which we are now en- 
forced to learn from obscure inscrip- 
tions or to guess by bold analogies. 
We are informed, for example, that 
the fugitive Themistocles acquired in 
a few months Persian enough to con- 
verse, without the aid of an inter- 
preter, with Xerxes and his ory 
and we accordingly infer that the 
Greek and Persian tongues cannot 
have been radically dissimilar. Mac 
Dermot, King of Leinster, could not, 
in so brief an interval, have talked 
intelligibly to Henry the Second. Now 
the glossary which Themistocles used, 
when reading with his Persian private 
tutor, or a list of the Egyptian words 
which Herodotus and Plato picked up 
in colloquy with the priests of Mem- 
phis, would, if preserved, do us yeo- 
man’s service in solving many a lin- 
guistic or ethnological problem. In- 
stead, however, of thus catering for 
the interests of a learned posterity, the 
Greeks and Romans misunderstood and 
perverted whatever they had learned 
of the dialects of their neighbours, and 
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ridiculed their speech as the chirping 
of birds or the lowing of cattle. ey 
abhorred the thick utterance of the 
Tberians and the trowsers of the Gauls ; 
and Caligula is represented as deriving 
inextinguishable mirth from the sibi- 
lant Greek of the Jewish deputies from 
Alexandria. The Greeks believed that 
one language alone, their own harmo- 
nious and flexible dialect, was worthy 
the attention of reasonable men. But 
a single language can never afford 
room or illustration enough for the 
philological student, although it may 
serve well enough for the technical 
grammarian. e cannot indeed con- 
cede to Mr. John Mill that such sin- 
glehood of speech rendered the Greeks 
worse logicians than they would have 
been, if, like ourselves, they had been 
constrained to learn several languages. 
But we have no doubt that it disabled 
them from becoming comparative gram- 
marians or sound etymologists even 
in their own tongue. It is in great 
measure the purpose of the New Cra- 
tylus to supply this original defect, 
and by the aid of comparative philo- 
logy to guide both learners and scho- 
ars to a more comprehensive and 
accurate knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage. 

Cratylus junior, however, sets much 
more seriously to work than his an- 
cestor. Had the learned author been 
contemporary with Horne Tooke we 
might perchance have witnessed ano- 
ther etymological “ set-to,” after the 
fashion of the former one, especially 
as Dr. Donaldson displays in his notes 
quite humour and asperity enough for 
a combat with the “ Diversions of Pur- 
ley.” But to all the world, except 
Lord Brougham, the Diversions of 
Purley is defunct as a grammatical 
oracle, and accordingly the New Cra- 
tylus, having no particular Eleatic or 

eracleitean sciolism to overthrow, 
proceeds deliberately and methodically 
with his argument. Of that argument 
the following is a brief outline :— 

Dr. Donaldson starts with a de- 
scription of the functions and an 
assertion of the claims of philolo 
to be regarded as a science. e 
proceeds with a brief history of its 
origin, progress, and present state, 
with a cursory review of the most 
eminent classical and comparative phi- 
lologers since the era of the Reforma- 
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tion, and with a recommendation to 
eee to combine the method 
of classical training now pursued in 
our public schools and universities 
with their wider and more adven- 
turous excursions into the realm of 
language. We think that he overrates 
the benefits derived from the practice 
of composition in the dead languages. 
But on this point he certainly has a 
claim to oak ex cathedra, since he is 
both an accurate verbal scholar and an 
accomplished linguist. We have not 
leisure, however, to debate this much 
mooted question, although we sincerely 
hope that the University Commissioners 
will sift it nmgie oe & For the system 
of our public schools and college lec- 
ture-rooms is either essential or it is 
highly mischievous. It is an elaborate 
instrument, if it be a useful one also. 
It produces definite results with great 
precision. Our doubt is whether these 
results are worth the enormous sacri- 
fice of time and toil which they in- 
volve. 

Sed hec hactenus.—In his third 
chapter Dr. Donaldson treats of the 
philosophy of language, and enters upon 
an acute metaphysical disquisition re- 
specting its original unity and subse- 
quent divarications, its transitions, its 
corruptions, its materials, its organisa- 
tion, its relations to mind and matter, 
its distinctions of speech and writing, 
and its functions as a social and psy- 
chological constituent of man’s nature. 
As we shall presently notice portions 
of this chapter, we pass on at once to 
the section which possesses the most 
interest for the general reader—that, 
namely, on “the ethnographic affini- 
ties of the ancient Greeks.” Upon this 
chapter we shall briefly dwell, both 
because its contents are better adapted 
to our narrow limits, and because the 
former emigrations of the human race 
cannot fail of being a subject of deep 
interest to an age and acountry which, 
like our own —— England, 
seem on the verge of some fresh im- 
pulsive movement over the steppes and 
savannas of imperfectly-peopled con- 
tinents. 

Philology holds an intermediate place 
between the sciences of geology and 
physiology. It takes up the one at its 
extreme bourne—the aptitude of the 
earth for the reception of the human 
race ; it is the handmaid, or rather the 
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guide, of the other in detecting and 
iscriminating the migrations and va- 
rieties of mankind. Of the movements 
of the human swarm from their origi- 
nal hive in Asia, monuments, inscrip- 
tions, and tradition mark the successive 
stages; but anterior to all such records 
is language itself. Much time has fre- 
uently been lost and some gall been 
shed in attempts to discover the mo- 
ther-nation and the —— speech; 
and, bya singularinfelicity, the tertiary 
language of the Hebrew people was 
selected by the elder etymologists as 
the claimant for seniority. This unfor- 
tunate surmise, which physiology and 
linguistic science equally oppose, has 
not only led to much Procrustean 
handling of the nobler and more per- 
fect dialects, but has also been the 
cause of no little philological disho- 
nesty. The wish to prove the language 
of the Hebrew scriptures the primitive 
speech of man has been the father of 
much gratuitous assertion, and has ac- 
cordingly loaded bookshelves with many 
tons of ponderous hallucination. The 
search for a primitive tongue has in- 
deed been to philologers what the 
search for the philosopher's stone once 
was to chemists. The inquiry itself led 
.them far astray, yet it has indirectly 
benefited science, since it has enabled 
inquirers to pick up some sterling 
truths by the wayside. We believe the 
poe language to be irrecoverabl 
ost, although we cannot agree with 
Frederick Schlegel that, even if disco- 
vered, it would be quite unintelligible 
to our impaired and degenerate or- 
gans of perception. evertheless, 
approaches may be made, if not to 
its essence, yet at least to its out- 
skirts: and they can be made only 
by inverting the former process of re- 
search, and by collecting, as Grimm, 
Bopp, and Dr. Donaldson have done, 
fucts, phenomena, and analogies from 
every authentic member of the family 
of languages, and not from one of its 
idioms alone. For the history of all 
languages, and of their progressive de- 
velopment, proves that the older a 
language is, and the nearer it is to its 
original, the more complete and perfect 
are its forms. 

That some part of Asia, some one of 
its great central plateaus, was, at a pe- 
riod long antecedent to history, the 
cradle of the human race, is an hypo- 
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thesis so consonant to all record and 
tradition, that, even without the aid of 
linguistic science, it must be deemed 
v oo ad Sry py We can 
indeed only get rid of it by supposing, 
with the Greek. that men A pa am 1S 
calities were autocthonous, and sprang, 
where they were wanted, like mush- 
rooms from the earth. This is a theory 
which we suspect will find little favour 
with any sound philologist, in spite of 
the pleas which physiology sometimes 
enters in its behalf. For, setting aside 
the express testimony of the most ve- 
nerable of records to the original unity 
of the human species, and the concur- 
rent voice of tradition pointing from 
Europe eastward and from farther 
Asia westward to the source of po- 
pulation, it seems incredible that au- 
tocthons should have conspired first to 
invent a story of migration, thereby, as 
it were, cancelling their own patent 
of indigenous nobility, and then have 
been enabled to confirm their inven- 
tion by coincidences in laws, national 
customs, and religious creeds, and, 
above all, by numberless similarities, or 
rather identities, of name for the objects 
and relations of life. Such a conjec- 
ture is disowned and refuted by all that 
is known of the history of language, 
and by the fact—which becomes more 
and more certain with the progress of 
research—that the higher we ascend 
- towards the fountain-head of language, 
its divarications become fewer and the 
traces of an organic unity more fre- 
quent and palpable. In this, as in so 
many other respects, philology, which 
is often a groundless object of terror 
to the half-learned or wholly unin- 
structed, proves in the end the most 
efficient auxiliary of religious faith. It 
is with the simulated religion, which 
clings to dead formularies and obsti- 
nately refuses to gaze upon the light of 
reason, that philology wages, through 
good and through evil report, an in- 
ternecine war. 


** We might fairly assume,’’ Dr. Do- 
naldson remarks, “‘as the basis of our 
view with regard to the origin of language, 
the account given in the Book of Genesis, 
so far as that account is confirmed by the 
researches of modern philosophy. Now 
the results of our philosophy are as fol- 
lows. We find in the internal mechanism 
of language the exact counterpart of the 


mental phenomena which writers on psy- 
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chology have so carefully collected and 
classified. We find that the structure of 
human speech is the perfect reflex or 
image of what we know of the organisa- 
tion of the mind: the same description, 
the same arrangement of particulars, the 
same nomenclature would apply to both, 
and we might turn a treatise on the phi- 
losophy of mind into one on the philoso- 
phy of language, by merely supposing that 
every thing said in the former of the 
thoughts as subjective, is said again in the 
latter of the words as objective. And 
from this we should infer, that, if the mind 
of man is essentially and ultimately the 
same—in other words, if man, wherever he 
lives, under whatever climate, and with 
whatever degree of civilisation, is still the 
same animal,—then language is essentially 
the same, and only accidentally different, 
and there must have been some common 
point from which all the different lan- 
guages diverged, some handle to the fan 
which is spread out over all the world, 
some first and primeval speech: and that 
this speech was not gradually invented, 
but necessarily sprung, all armed like 
Minerva, from the head of the first thiok- 
ing man, as a necessary result and pro- 
duct of his inte)lectual conformation.” 


The reader, who might perchance be 
deterred by the erudite aspect of Dr. 
Donaldson’s pages in general, will find 
in his chapter on “ ethnographic affi- 
nities” abundant matter of instruction 
and entertainment, without any peril 
of being reminded of the days when 
he was compelled to conjugate his 
verbs or mind his prosody. The charm 
and culmination indeed of philology to 
all except technical grammarians are 
the august and attractive spectacles it 
affords of the primal processions, the 
interweaving, and dispersion of man- 
kind upon their appointed task of re- 
plenishing the earth. The ancients 
almost precluded themselves from the 
enjoyment of this ethnological pano- 
rama. The Hebrew and Egyptian be- 
lieved all nations but their own im- 
pure; the Greeks aspired to isolate 
themselves from surrounding barba- 
rism; and the Chaldean thought that 
all the earth beyond his ample plains 
and lustrous canopy of sky was, as it 
were, the penal settlement of degraded 
and sinful races. We owe probably 
to the more erratic and tolerant in- 
stincts of our Teutonic ancestors, who 
aimed rather at brotherhood than iso- 
lation, our larger sympathies with the 
movements re fortunes of the human 
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species. Comparative philology admits 
- of no seclusion of races, but claims 
alike Jew, Greek, and Barbarian as 
members of a common family. We are 
unable to follow the succesS8ive stages 
of the march of nations by which Dr. 
Donaldson conducts the primitive po- 
pulation of the globe from the Arme- 
nian highlands to the extremities of 
the old continent, “ eastward to 
Cathay” and westward to the Atlantic. 
He is led to define Armenia as the 
original seat and cradle of mankind by 
the following considerations. On the 
whole we think his theory more tena- 
ble than that of Herder and Blumen- 
bach, who derive the original stream of 
population from the Hindoo Coosh. 


‘‘ If we collect into one focus all the 
scattered information respecting the birth- 
place of the human race, which we can 
gather from tradition, from physiological 
considerations, and from the exhaustion 
of contradictory hypotheses, we must feel 
convinced that man originated in the tem- 
perate and fertile regions which lie between 
the southern extremities of the Euxine 
and Caspian seas. Independently of all 
special inductions, we should be inclined a 
priori to conclude, in accordance with the 
general and systematic arrangements which 
we notice in the procedure of creation, so 
far as we are able to trace its successive 
stages, that the human race would not be 
planted upon the surface of the globe until 
life had become both possible and easy to 
a creature so endowed, until the condi- 
tions of soil, atmosphere, vegetable pro- 
duction, and animal life, to which our ex- 
istence is still liable, had been established 
on their present footing. And it is reason- 
able to think that man would be first 
cradled on some plateau which—while it 
was raised above the lacustrine impurities 
of the alluvial plains—was likewise free 
from an overgrowth of wood, and well 
adapted for the cultivation of those fruits 
and grasses which furnish the necessary 
food of man. There is no region in the 
world which combines all these recom- 
mendations so fully as the Armenian table- 
land lying to the south and east of Mount 
Ararat. All tradition points to this dis-. 
trict. On the supposition that mankind 
originated there, we may harmonize every 
linguistic phenomenon, and explain every 
ethnographical fact....... Armenia was 
always a fertile and prolific country. It 
abounded in corn, wine, and oil, and in 
those animals which minister most directly 
to the comfort of man. We cannot doubt 
therefore that the first society of human 
beings, having every advantage of climate 
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and situation, could make a rapid advance 
in all the arts of life, and would soon lay 
the foundations of civilisation and citizen- 
ship. The earliest records tell us of the 
use of fire, of the fabrication of metals, of 
the computation of time, and even of 
navigation. We read of cities built, of 
fields cultivated, of herds collected; and 
even the fine arts were not unknown; at 
least, these early men were able to accom- 
pany their native poetry with the sweet 
strains of instrumental music.’’ 


We have no record, nor even any 
means of guessing, how many years or 
even generations elapsed before this 
original nation became too | a mnarig 
for the highland pastures of Armenia. 
But tradition informs us that primeval 
civilisation first extended itself to Asia 
Minor and afterwards to Mesopo- 
tamia. From Mesopotamia the stream 
of population descended the Tigris, 
skirted the mountains of Kurdistan, 
and established itself, as the central 
heart of mighty empires, at Babylon, 
upon the Euphrates. In Asia Minor 
the earliest emigration was into the 
district afterwards called Lydia; and 
the city of Iconium, in Lystra— 
more than once in subsequent history 
destined to become the camp and 
capital of nomade hordes—claimed for 
its founder Annacus, or ’Hanok, the 
first author of an improved calendar. 
So long as the primitive population 
was confined to Armenia and its Asian 
and Mesopotamian colonies there is no 
trace of any difference of nation or of 
language. On the lower Euphrates 
the settlers first became too numerous 
for the soil, and flowed forth in sepa- 
rate currents over the habitable sur- 
face of the globe. Hundreds and even 
thousands of years may have elapsed 
while these emigrants were wandering 
further and further away from home. 
Their course cannot have been un- 
interrupted. Necessity, caprice, and 
external violence gave various im- 
pulses to their movements; rivers and 
mountains barred their progress ; they 
avoided the desert, they followed the 
fresh pastures; at one point they were 
stayed by luxuriant valleys, like the 
valley of Cashmere, at another they 
were turned back by the billows of the 
Indian and Persian seas. Those whoad- 
vanced furthest from the centre of civi- 
lisation were probably the first to dege- 
nerate in manners .% to introduce cor- 
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ruptions into language; and as the 
dispersion widened, and the Atlantic, 
the Baltic, and the Pacific became, 
respectively, the bourne and horizon 
of the wanderers, men whose ances- 
tors had been on the same footing in 
regard to speech, colour, and frontal 
development, became Mongols, Tun- 
gusians, Mantchoos, and Samoyedes in 
Asia; Finns, Lapps, and Euskarians, 
in Europe; Negroes and Caflirs in 
Africa; and Red Indians in America. 
In a few cycles or generations after 
the peopling of the continent the 
Papuans, Tasmanians, and Polynesians, 
began to eat the bread-fruit, or chase 
the wild animals, of Polynesia. 

The cultivation of the world has pro- 
ceeded from three main sources, the 
Hebrew, the Hellenic, and the Teutonic 
races. Ethnology, however, regards all 
three as substantially one, and prac- 
tically as two only. For the Semitic 
and eniin stream flowed from the 
same Caucasian fountain-head; and 
the Greek and German races are only 
distantly -settled and long-severed 
brethren. 


** Close to the original birth-place of 
man,’’ Dr. Donaldson remarks, ‘‘ two 
sister-races formed themselves with equal 
qualifications both of body and mind, and 
divided between them in nearly equal pro- 
portions the great work of developing the 
human intellect. The geographical line 
of demarcation, the boundary-line and 
wall of partition between their first abodes, 
is furnished by the mountains of Kurdis- 
tan and the Persian Gulf. To the south 
and west of this the Aramaic race occu- 
pied at a very early period Mesopotamia, 
Syria, Palestine, Arabia, Egypt, and all 
the north of Africa. To the east the 
Iranian race was more slowly developing 
itself on the great western plateau of Asia, 
from whence it sent off successively 
streams of colonists, who carried the 
original language, and the original appe- 
tences for high mental cultivation, into 
India to the south-east, and round by the 
north coasts of the Caspian and Euxine 
into Europe.”’ 


So long as the varieties rather than 
the affinities of the human speech were 
the object of the philologer, it was 
natural and indeed easy to believe that 
no system or even theory could bring 
into one circle the idioms of the 
Tranian and Aramaic sections of man- 
kind, still less those of the more scat- 
tered and disintegrated members of 
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the human family, the Turanian, Chi- 
nese and Polynesian dialects. The 
aim and scope of comparative grammar 
has now become, however, the dis- 
covery of contact and affinity ; and the 
time is perhaps rapidly approaching 
when all discrepancies of idiom will 
appear inconsiderable, in their elements 
at least, and when the marks of a 
common origin and a family likeness 
will be as palpable as the basis of 
chemical bodies or the primitive phe- 
nomena of the geologist. The re- 
searches of Dr. Prichard and others 
have already reingrafted the Celtic and 
Semitic dialects on an Indo-Germanic 
stock, and rendered it probable that 
even the idioms of the Polynesians and 
American aborigines will be found to 
be integral particles of one central 
mass of speech—the speech which the 
primeval family employed in their first 
Armenian home. Bowe years ago two 
eminent philologists, A.W. von Schlegel 
and Bopp, concurred in recognizing 
three great families or classes of lan- 
guage. More recently, it has been 
thought convenient to divide all known 
languages into five different groups or 
dynasties. Dr. Donaldson, however, 
still prefers a tripartite division, which 
he further compresses into two groups, 
and designates them by what appear to 
us very accurate and expressive names. 


‘*The two groups may be called (A) the 
central and (B) the sporadic. Group (A) 
contains (1) the Iranian languages, cor- 
responding to the Indo-Germanic, or 
Sanscrit family: and (2) the Aramaic 
languages, corresponding to the Semitic 
or Syro-Arabian family. Group (B) (3) 
or the sporadic family, includes the Tu- 
ranian, the Chinese, and all those other 
languages which were scattered over the 
globe by the first and furthest wanderers 
from the birth-place of our race. Ac- 
cording to this arrangement, the first two 
families are classed together as consti- 
tuting one group of languages closely re- 
lated in their material elements, and dif- 
fering only in the state or degree of their 
grammatical development. The third 
family stands by itself, as comprising 
all the disintegrated or ungrammatical 
idioms.’’ 

We must turn aside from these very 
interesting ethnological details, and 
from the subtle analysis of the physi- 
ology of language which accompanies 
them. To ourselves, a branch, and, 
historically and psychologically speak- 
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ing, the most distinguished branch, of 
the Teutonic stem, the fortunes and 
movements of the German race of 
emigrants are the most interesting, nor 
is the interest diminished by the fact 
that the Greeks who civilized the ethnic 
world, and the Germans who constitute 
the most cultivated portion of the 
Christian world, who espoused Chris- 
tianity with an ardour and sincerity 
unknown to the effete Pagans of Italy 
and Hellas, and who by their assertion 
of the dignity of women introduced a 
new element into social life, were sub- 
stantially not only offshoots of the 
same stock, but virtually also currents 
from the same stream of population. 
Dr. Donaldson thus concludes his ac- 
count of the ethnical identity of the 
ancient Greeks with the Teutonic race. 
We much regret being enforced by 
our limits to omit entirely his history of 
the divarications of the great Teutonic 
stem. 


“These resemblances (of language, 
social and intellectual structure) are still 
further confirmed by the appellations in 
which the Greeks and Germans equally 
delighted. We have seen above that the 
titles Mann, Herrmann, Germann, adopted 
by the eastern Teutons, indicated a pre- 
dominance of the manly character, or that 
this race adopted a name particularly sig- 
nificant of their warlike temper. The 
same is the meaning of the word Hellene. 
Another special designation of the Eastern 
or High Germans is Thur-ing, which sig- 
nifies ‘highlander’ or ‘ mountaineer.’ 
We have found it combined with the 
former appellation in the name of the Her- 
mun-duri: and it appears by itself in the 
words Tyr-ol, Taur-us, Duro-triges, Dor- 
set, and Taur-ini. Now this name again 
is a distinctive title of the genuine North- 
ern Greeks, as opposed to the Pelasgians: 
for the Awp-cers or ‘ highlanders’ are re- 
presented as descended from A@pos the 
son of "E)Any, as well as their brethren 
the Aiodécs or ‘ mixed men,’ and the” Ives 
or coast-men. We can trace back this 
correspondence of ethnical nomenclature 
to the original sects of the Greek and 
German race in Asia. Immediately to the 
north of Greece, in the highest mountain- 
land of Epirus, we recognise in the I'pai-o« 
or T'pat-kot about Dodona, the element 
ger- of the word Ger-mann: and in the 
Opa-kxés to the west we have again the 
element Tor or Dor. It has been already 
mentioned that the Tep-ydviot were a 
tribe of the ancient Persians. And we 
may, with a fair amount of probability, 
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maintain that the stream of High German 
or Greek emigration entered Europe by 
way of Asia Minor, and that its course 
may still be traced through the dry bed of 
obsolete proper names and shadowy tra- 
dition. Thus, to begin with the Helles- 
pont, where Asia Minor and Europe are 
divided by a narrow strait, we find the 
well-known name of Tpd:a, in which the 
element Tor is still conspicuous, and in 
connexion with the same region we have 
the hero Dar-danus. Then again the 
Teutonic name appears in Teuta-mus, 
Teutheas, and the like. And Priamus 
and Paris, whose common name is best 
explained from the Persian, appear as the 
leaders of a confederacy which extended 
throughout the whole of Asia Minor, and 
gave a hand to the western borderers of 
Iran. The evidence for this chain of 
ethnographic connexions is necessarily of 
a cumulative nature. Language, tradi- 
tion, history, mythology, and, as far as this 
is applicable, those features in descrip- 
tive geography which influence the spread 
of population, enable us to trace the 
Greeco-German race from the mountains 
of Karmania and Kurdistan through the 
north of Asia Minor and across the Hel- 
lespont into Thrace and Illyria. Nor do 
we stop here: for we may see how, ina 
strong but narrow stream, this warrior- 
band forced its way through the Scla- 
vonian and Low German tribes into the 
march-land of Vienna, and from thence 
gradually expanded itself along the 
Danube, until it had peopled or conquered 
the whole of the central plateau.’’ 


From general philology and ethno- 
logical speculation, Dr. Donaldson 
asses on to the more immediate sub- 
ject of his work—the structure and 
physiology of the Greek language. 
Could we have exhibited, with any 
profit to the reader or any fairness to 
the author, any one of his disquisitions 
upon syntax, metre, or etymology, we 
should have preferred extracting from 
this portion of the New Cratylus, rather 
than from the preliminary chapters. 
But we can only afford to glance at the 
contents of a closely-printed volume of 
nearly seven hundred pages, and those 
pages devoted to the most subtle me- 
taphysics of language in general, and 
the Hellenic language in particular. 
An analysis of the Greek alphabet, and 
a dissertation on the parts of speech, 
bring the first book to a close. The in- 
troductory chapter of the second book 
contains, perhaps, the most original 
discussion in the whole treatise, that 
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namely on pronominal words. The 
following chapters ascend from the 
subject of numerals and prepositions 
to the doctrine of the noun and verb, 
and from the theory of simple propo- 
sitions to the most minute properties 
of the logic of language, It is not to 
be expected that many readers, not 
professedly students of philology, can 
or will follow the windings of these 
Spe et luminous discussions. 

ike Monsieur Jourdain, the majority 
of us are content with perspicuity 
of style, without greatly heeding how 
it can be attained, or the laws which 
regulate it. But for the scholar, 
who has knowledge enough of Greek 
to appreciate the delicacies and mys- 
teries of grammar, and, above all, 
for the youthful student who would 
erect his knowledge from the first 
upon a sound basis, and by the light 
of lucid and wae 2M princi- 
ples, the New Cratylus is a ber aureus, 
and, duly read, marked, and digested, 
will not only help to render the pro- 
ficient secure, but, at the expense of 
a few months’ labour, will furnish 
the novice with laws and analogies 
applicable, in the first instance, to the 
harmonious and versatile speech of 
the Greeks, and afterwards to any 


one of the great families of language 
which welled forth from the Armenian 
mother-fountain. 


Philology isa plant of English growth, 
but not, in any extended sense, of 
English culture. . Our scientific gram- 


marians are indeed so few in number, - 


that, like the trees of the prophetic 
forest, “‘achild may count them.” Pace, 
the commentator on Aristotle, Camden, 
the antiquary, and Gataker, the editor 
of Marcus Aurelius and other learned 
works, make up nearly all the names 
of really eminent English philologers 
before the age of Bentley. With the 
great Aristarchus of Trinity College 
and the Dunciad began a new race of 
scholars in the Greek and Latin tongues, 
but England, at present, has hardly 
contributed its quota of profound and 
subtle thinkers to the science of gene- 
ral grammar. The present century, 
and, indeed, almost the present genera- 
tion, has first directed research into this 
interesting and important province. 
We may account for the paucity of 
really scientific treatises in philology 
in various ways. It has not been en- 
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couraged at our elder universities. 
The London University is, we believe, 
the only academical body which boasts 
a Professorship of Comparative Phi- 
lology. Oxford, with its prizes for 
Grevk and Latin proficiency, and with 
its endowments for Oriental literature, 
has contributed little or nothing to 
linguistic science. In Anglo-Saxon 
it has left Mr. Kemble and Mr. Thorpe 
to do the work which might have been 
expected from the occupants of a uni- 
versity chair. Cambridge since the 
era of Newton has been absorbed by 
the studies of mathematics and physical 
science, and since the days of Porson 
has contributed much to Greek litera- 
ture, and very little to any other de- 
artment of the science of language. 
n the seventeenth century the men 
whom nature had qualified for phi- 
lologers, the great questions of the 
time converted into theologians. The 
eighteenth century was occupied either 
with defending Christianity against the 
aggressions of French infidelity, or with 
adapting the philosophy of Locke and 
Paley to the spiritual demands of the 
age. The last century, indeed, either 
busied itself in the narrow circle of a 
philosophy of negation, or slumbered 
over the hoarded treasures of the 
Puritan controversy with the Church, 
or of the Protestant controversy with 
Rome. It might have been indeed 
expected that the researches of the 
Shakspere commentators would have 
given birth to a new and vigorous 
school of English philology. But those 
commentators were, with the excep- 
tions of Farmer and Walter Whiter, 
men who might have been brained 
with a lady’s fan, and who in the 
pile of notes collected in their final 
mass between the boards of Malone’s 
Shakspere have left to posterity the 
most woful mausoleum of human 
dulness and misplaced ingenuity. 

It is not probable indeed that any 
single generation, however addicted 
or however favourable to philological 
pursuits, should produce any con- 
siderable number of scientific linguists. 
It may give birth to more than one 
Mezzofante, since the gift of acquiring 
languages and dialects by no means 
involves the power of analysing their 

roperties or detecting their analogies. 
ut if it yields a single Bentley, it has 
probably exhausted its productiveness 
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as much as if it had produced an 
epic poet. Nor will this assertion be 
deemed hardy if we seriously weigh 
and take into account the qualities in- 
dispensable to a genuine professor of 
linguistic science. 

Speculations on the origin, the tex- 
ture, and the relations of language we 
possess in abundance. Indeed they 
are frequently as symptomatic of 
sciolism as of knowledge of the subject. 
For men take a deep and maine in- 
terest in the forms of language; but 
unfortunately they also have a greater 
zest for constructing theories of lan- 
guage, and, what is worse, for begin- 
ning to theorise before they have com- 
piled either sufficient materials for the 
task, or dived to the root of universal 
mg and laws. The works of 

arris of Salisbury and Lord Mon- 
boddo will suffice to explain the danger 
of premature theorising. They were 
for a brief while received as oracles ; 
~~ have long slumbered on the 
shelves of large libraries, or amid the 
dust and defilements of bookstalls, side 
by side with Gébelin’s Monde Primitif 
and Dr. Sacheverel’s Trial. The true 
philologer aims at something distinct 
from specious theories of language. 
He obeys rigid laws of research ; 
his experiments are made with the 
untiring zeal of a Wollaston and Davy, 
and his conclusions are little less 
certain than the laws which regu- 
late matter, because, like those ma- 
terial laws, they are the result of 
a true Baconian method of investi- 
gation. But, in order to attain the 
precision which philology demands, a 
process resembling the method of the 
geometrician must be followed. There 
is nothing less arbitrary than language 
—at least than the language of those 
nations who have sustained and trans- 
mitted the civilisation of mankind. 
The speech of savages is indeed arbi- 
ary, since the thought which gives 
birth to their words is undisciplined 
and inexact. But the speech of civi- 
lised man is, under all its phases, 
governed by laws little less certain 
than the laws which regulate the strata 
of the geologist or the operations of 
the chemist. Only these laws do not 
lie on the surface of language, but are 
for the most part hidden under depths 
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of transformation and under accretions 
of time which science alone can disinter 
and discriminate. Among the indis- 

nsable conditions therefore for a phi- 
ologer, such as we have attempted to 
describe, is not only an analytic in- 
tellect of the subtlest character, but 
also a constructive intellect of the most 
active and diversified range. With 
the one he detects the mutations which 
speech has undergone ; with the other 
he divines the form which it wore 
originally, when most perfect and flex- 
ible in its forms. But the union in 
one mind of the powers of analysis 
and synthesis is aaeneey a rare en- 
dowment, and, consequently, while the 
tribe of grammarians is almost as nu- 
merous as the sands of the sea-shore, 
the race of philologers is nearly as 
limited as that of epic or dramatic 
poets of the first order. 

We are disposed to rank Dr. Do- 
naldson among the race of genuine 
So His New Cratylus ex- 

ibits many of the characteristics we 
have attempted to delineate. He is at 
once enterprising and cautious. His 
diligence in tracing the forms of lan- 
guage is unwearied; his sagacity in 
discerning likeness under the guise of 
diversity has rarely been surpassed. 
If we may judge by the specimens 
which the New Cratylus affords of his 
skill in enucleating the difficulties of 
the Greek language, we should pro- 
nounce him a most accurate metrist 
and verbal scholar; and, if we may 
judge by his wide and discursive ana- 
logies, we should describe him as com- 
bining with grammar an amount of 
comparative philology surpassed only 
by Bopp, Grimm, or Lepsius. 

The New Cratylus indeed appears 
to us, so far as we have been able to 
examine and appreciate its contents, 
amply to justify the prognostications 
of the late Dr. Arnold, “that its learned 
author would one day produce a work 
on the science of language which would 
rank beside the most acute and elabo- 
rate performances of German eru- 
dition.” That a work which the few 
rather than the many will consult 
should already have reached a second 
edition, must be regarded as one of the 
most favourable symptoms in the pre- 
sent condition of our native philology. 


Cratylus. 
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BALLADS.—THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND BANISTER. 
JERUSALEM, MY HAPPY HOME. 


Mr. Urpan, 

AMONG the MSS. sold at Mr. 
Bright’s Sale in 1844, was a small 
miscellaneous volume of poetry which 
found its way into the British Mu- 
seum, and now forms the Additional 
MS. 15,225. It is referred, by the 
lettering on the back, to the reign of 
Elizabeth, but ‘certainly belongs to the 
subsequent reign, as is rendered evi- 
dent by many passages, and, amongst 
others, very clearly, by “ the songe of 
the death of Mr. Phewlis,” a Roman 
Catholic priest hanged at Lancaster in 
1616, and by the occurrence of several 
references to the King, and still more 


explicitly to King James by name, as 
in the following :— 


I say no more, God speed the plough! 
God save King James from traitors’ bane! 


This volume seems to have been 
formed by or for some English Roman 
Catholic, and contains many devotional 
songs or hymns interspersed in various 
parts of it, with some others of a more 
general character. Lovers of our old 
poetry will be pleased to be informed 
of the exact contents of the volume, 
and I therefore subjoin, in the note 
below, a catalogue of the various 
pieces found in it. 








® fo. 1. A jolly shepherd that sate on Sion hill. 
4. Calvary mount is my delight. 
6. Amount, my soul, from earth awhile. 

13. Jesus, my loving spouse. 

14. No wight in this world that wealth can attain. 

19. A word once said, Adam was made. 

21. Who is my. love I shall you tell. 

22. Oh blessed God, O Saviour sweet. 

25. A song of the Duke of Buckingham. 

29. A doleful dance and song of death, intituled the shaking of the sheets. 

32. Here followeth a song in praise of a lady. 

33. A pleasant ballad of the just man Job, shewing his patience in extremity. 

34. To pass the place where pleasure is. 

35. I might have lived merrily. 

37. Old Tobie called his loving son. 

39. Behold our Saviour crucified. 

45. Here followeth the songe Mr. Thewlis writ himself to the tune of 

50. Here followeth the song of the death of Mr. Thewlis, to the tune of “ Daintie, 
come thou to me.’ 

54. A song of the cross. 

59. A song of the puritan. 

61. A song of four priests that suffered death at Lancaster, to the tune of 
‘* Daintie, come thou to me.’’ 

65. A jolly shepherd that sate on Sion bill. 

66. Winter cold into summer hot. 

69. A song in praise of music. 

72. A song made by F. B. P. to the tune of “ Diana.” 

75. The thoughts of man do daily change. 

77. A prisoner’s song. 

78. Jerusalem, thy joys divine. 

85. My mind to me a kingdom is. 

86. Oh man that runneth here thy race. 

89. A singular salve for a sick soul, ‘‘Take a quart of the repentance of 
Nineveh,”’ &c. 

90. The bellman’ s good morrow, to the tune of ‘‘ Awake, awake, O England.”’ 

94. A carol for Christmas Day, “ From Virgin’s womb to us this day did 
spring. 

99. A tient of devils, 

115. A ditty most excellent for every man to read that doth intend for to amend 
and repent with speed, to the tune of “‘ A rich merchant man,”’’ or “ John, 
come kiss me now.”’ 

120. All you that with good ale do hold. 


(2 verses only.) 
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Among these poems, it is probable 
that there are many which are of a 
much earlier date than that which may 
be assigned to the MS. in which they 
are found, and the first of two to 
which I desire more particularly to 
direct your attention, belongs, I con- 
ceive, to that class. It is entitled 
“A Song of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham,” and is a simple ballad history of 
the treachery ee towards Henry 
Stafford, the Duke of Buckingham of 
the reign of Richard ITI. by his servant 
Banaster. The same incident forms 
the subject of one of the songs, or 
poems, in Richard Johnson’s “ Crowne- 
Garland of Goulden Roses gathered 
out of England’s Royall Garden,” and 
Johnson’s song was transferred into 
Evans’s Collection of Ballads. But the 
ballad or romance-history which is 
found in the Garland and in Evans’s 
Collection is altogether different from 
the following, in which the thoughts 
are far more simple and natural, many 
of the facts are not stated in the same 
manner, the incidents in which the two 
agree are treated more minutely, and 
the assertions of the chroniclers are 
followed for the most part so literally, 
that it is difficult to say whether the 
ballad-writer copied from the _his- 
torian, or the historian built upon the 
authority of his humbler fellow-la- 
bourer. This version of the story 
varies so entirely from any other that 
[ have been able to find, and the com- 
position, humble as it is, is altogether 
so genuine a specimen of our old ballad, 
that I think it will be agreeable to 
many of your readers that you should 
print it. I will first give the story as 
it is simply told in Hall's Chronicle, 
and afterwards the ballad, in which I 
have taken the liberty to modernise 
the spelling, and to omit a superfluous 
word or two, indicating such altera- 
tions in foot-notes. 


“‘The Duke thus abandoned and left 
almost post alone was of necessity com- 
pelled to fly, and in his flight was of this 
sudden [turn?] of fortune marvellously 
dismayed; and being unpurveyed what 


The Duke of Buckingham and Banister. 
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counsel he should take, and what way he 
should follow, like a man in despair, not 
knowing what to do, of very trust and 
confidence conveyed himself into the house 
of Humphrey Banaster, his servant, be- 
side Shrewsbury, whom he had tenderly 
brought up, and whom he above all men 
loved, fayoured, and trusted, now not 
doubting but that in his extreme necessity, 
he should find him faithful, secret, and 
trusty, intending there covertly to lurk 
till either he might raise again a new army, 
or else shortly to sail into Brittany to the 
Earl of Richmond... . 

* King Richard . . . made proclama- 
tion that what person could show and re- 
veal where the Duke of Buckingham was 
should be highly rewarded ; if he were a 
bondman he should be infranchised and 
set at liberty ; if he were of free blood he 
should have a general pardon and be re- 
munerated with a thousand pounds. . . 

‘* While . . busy search was diligently 
applied and put in execution, Humphrey 
Banaster (were it more for fear of loss of 
life and goods, or attracted and provoked 
by the avaricious desire of the thousand 
pounds) he bewrayed his guest and master 
to John Mitton, then Sheriff of Shrop- 
shire, which suddenly with a strong power 
of men in harness apprehended the Duke 
in a little grove adjoining to the mansion 
of Humphrey Banaster, and in great haste 
and evil speed conveyed him, apparelled 
in a pilled black cloak, to the city of Salis- 
bury, where King Richard then kept his 
household. 

‘* Whether this Banaster bewrayed the 
Duke more for fear than covetize many 
men do doubt: but sure it is, that shortly 
after he had betrayed the Duke his master, 
his son and heir waxed mad and so died 
in a boar’s stye, his daughter of excellent 
beauty was suddenly stricken with foul 
leprosy, his second son very marvellously 
deformed of his limbs and made decrepid, 
his younger son in a small puddle was 
strangled and drowned, and he, being of 
extreme age, arraigned and found guilty 
of a murder, and by his clergy saved. And 
as for his thousand pound King Richard 
gave him not one farthing, saying that he 
which would be untrue to so good a master 
would be false to all other; howbeit some 
say that he had a small office or a farm? 
to stop his mouth withal. . . 

‘*The Duke . . when he had confessed - 
the whole fact and conspiracy upon All 





4 The editions of this Garland between 1592 and the close of the following century 


are almost innumerable. 
their publications, 
i.e. a lease. 


It has also been reprinted by the Percy Society, vol. vi. of 


Bauaster was better rewarded than was commonly supposed. The 


manor of Ealding or Yalding, in Kent, part of the forfeited possessions of his master, 
was granted to him by King Richard. Harl. MS. 433, fo. 133. 
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Souls’ Day, without arraignment or judg- 
ment, he was at Salisbury in the open 
market-place* on a new scaffold beheaded 
and put to death."’ Hall, pp. xxxix.-xl. 
ed. 1548. 


The ballad runs as follows :— 


A sone oF THE DUKE oF BUCKINGHAM. 


1. 
The noble peer while he lived here, 
The duke* of Buckingham, 
Who flourished in King Edward’s reign, 
The fourth king of that name. 


Which did in service keep a man 
Of mean and low degree, 

Which of a child he had brought up 
From base to dignity. 


3. 
He gave him lands and living good, 
Of which he was no heir, 
And married him to a gallant dame 
As rich as she was fair. 
4, 
But, out alas! it came to pass, 
And so the strife began, 
The master he constrainéd was 
To seek succour at the man. 


5. 
King Richard the third he got the sword, 
Forswore himself t’ be King, 
Murdered two princes in their beds, 
The which much strife did bring. 


6. 
This noble Duke when he saw that, 
That vile and wicked deed, 
Against this tyrant rais’d an host 
Of arméd men with speed. 


7. 
But when the King that he heard tell, 
A mighty host he sent, 
Against the Duke of Buckingham 
His purpose to prevent. 


8. 
When the Duke’s soldiers they heard tell, 
Fear pierced their hearts each one, 
That all his soldiers fled by night, 
And left the Duke? alone. 


Old Ballads. 
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[ Dec. 


9. 
Then in extreme need he took his steed, 
And posted night and day, 
And to*¢ his own man Banister 
These words to him did say. 


10. 
‘¢O Banister, sweet Banister, 
Pity 4 my cause,’’ quoth he, 
‘* And hide me from my cruel foes 
Which thus pursueth me.”’ 


11. 
“© O you are welcome, my master dear, 
You are heartily welcome here, 
And, like a friend, I will you keep, 
Although it cost me dear.’’ 


12. 
His velvet suit then he put off, 
His chain of gold likewise, 
An old leathern coat he put upon, 
To® blind the people’s eyes ; 


13, 
Saying, ‘‘ Banister, O Banister, 
O Banister, be true.’’ 
*« Christ’s curse then light on me and mine, 
If I ever be false to you.”’ 


14. 
An old felt hat he put on his head, 
Old leathern slops also, 
A hedging bill upon his neck, 
And so to the wood did go. 


15. 
This worthy Duke went to the woods, 
As did not him beseem, 
And so in sorrow spent his days, 
As he some drudge had been. 


16. 

A proclamation there was made, 
Whosoever then could bring 
News of the Duke of Buckingham 

Unto Richard the King, 


17. 
A thousand pounds should be his fee, 
Of gold and money bright, 4 
And be preferréd by his Grace, 
And made a worthy knight. 





There has been a dispute as to whether the Duke was beheaded at Shrewsbury or’ 


Salisbury. 


Reference on the point may be made to Blakeway’s History of Shrewsbury, 
and to Hatcher’s Salisbury in Hoare’s Modern History of Wiltshire. 


We have no 


doubt that it was at the latter place, and that the incident took place just as it is repre- 


sented in the Chronicles, and in Shakspere’s Richard III. 


The Duke was arrested 


near Shrewsbury, and was led, in the first instance, into Shrewsbury for safe custody 


and consideration. 


He was then, according to the ballad, carried to London, but the 


King having gone off into the west to oppose Richmond, Buckingham was taken after 
him, as the chroniclers inform us, to Salisbury, where the King ordered his immediate 


execution. 
> This worthie Duke, in MS. 
4 Pity thou, in MS. 
2 


* The worthy Duke, in MS. 


© Unto, in MS. 
© And all to, in MS. 
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18, 
When Banister that he heard tell, 
He to the court did hie, 
And he betray’d his master dear 
For lucre of that fee. 


19. 
King Richard then he sent in haste 
*A host with arrows good, 
All for to take this worthy Duke 
¢A-wandering in the wood. 


20. 
And when the Duke that he saw that, 
He wrung his hands with woe ; 
‘«O false Banister,’’ quoth he, 
‘‘ Why hast thou served me so? 


21. 
‘O Banister, false Banister, 
Woe worth thy feignéd heart! 
Thou hast betray’d thy master dear, 
And play’d a traitor’s part.’’ 


22. 
This noble Duke was to London brought, 
In his great fear and dread, 
And straight in prison he was cast, 
And judged to lose his head. 


23. 
Then Banister went to the court, 
Hoping those gifts to have, 
And straight in prison he was cast, 
And hard his life to save. 


No friend he found in his distress, 
Nor yet no friend at need, 
But every man reviléd him 
For his most hateful deed. 
25. 
His eldest son stark mad did run, 
His daughter drownéd was 
Within a shallow running stream, 
Which did all danger pass. 


26. 
According to his own desire 
God’s curse did on him fall, 
That all his wealth consuméd quite, 
And so was wasted all. 


Jerusalem, my Happy Home ! 
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27, 
Young Banister liv’d long in shame, 
But at the length did die ; 
And so our Lord he shew’d his wrath 
For his father’s villainy. 
28. 
Good Lord preserve our noble King, 
And send him long proceed, 
And God send every distress’d man 
A better friend at need. 


Another of the songs in this volume is 
worthy of publication on other grounds. 
All persons who are familiar with the 
collections of hymns sung at man 
of our churches and chapels are well 
ee with one which begins, 
“ Jerusalem, my happy home!” It is 
a great favourite, and deservedly so, 
for, with the exception of one stanza, 
it is really a beautiful composition. 
It will surprise a good many of those 
whose hearts have been often lifted up 
in the singing of this inspiriting hymn, 
to learn, that it is built upon a Roman 
Catholic foundation, and that almost 
all its peculiarities are derived from 
a poem which appears in the volume 
now under consideration. When this 
hymn was introduced into Protes- 
tant hymn-books, I do not know. I 
have not traced it further back than 
the collection formed by that elegant 
ary James Montgomery, of Shefiield, 

ut the one exceptionable stanza to 
which I have alluded is so deter- 
minedly prosaic that I cannot make up 
my mind to attribute its introduction 
to him. Some of your readers better 
versed in this department of literature 
than I am will perhaps be able to ex- 
plain the history of its alteration and 
adoption into Protestant books of de- 
votion, and also to tell us who was 
E. B. P. the author to whom it is here 
assigned, and whether the tune “ Diana” 
is still known. 


A Sone mapE By F. B. P.—To the tune of *‘ Diana.”’ 


1. Jerusalem! my happy home! 
When shall I come to thee, 

When shall my sorrows have an end, 
Thy joys when shall I see? 


2. O happy harbour of the saints, 
O sweet and pleasant soil, 
In thee no sorrow may be found, 
No grief, no care, no toil. 





* A mighty, in MS. 
© As he was, in MS. 
Gent. Maa. Vor. XXXIV. 


» And, in MS. 
4 Thy master, in MS. 
4F 











Jerusalem, my Happy Home ! 


In thee no sickness may be seen, 
No hurt, no ache, no sore ; 
There is no death, no ugty deil,* 
There’s life for evermore. 
No dampish mist is seen in thee, 
No cold nor darksome night ; 
There every soul shines as the sun, 
There God himself gives light. 
There lust and lucre cannot dwell, 
There envy bears no sway, 
There is no hunger, heat, nor cold, 
But pleasure every way. 
Jerusalem! Jerusalem ! 
God grant I once may see 
Thy endless joys, and of the same, 
Partaker aye to be. 
Thy walls are made of precious stones, 
Thy bulwarks diamonds square, 
7% gates are of right orient pearl, 
xceeding rich and rare. 
Thy turrets and thy pinnacles 
With carbuncles do shine, 
Thy very streets are paved with gold, 
urpassing clear and fine. 
™% houses are of ivory, 
hy windows crystal clear, 
Thy tiles are made of beaten gold ; 
O God, that I were there. 
Within thy gates no thing doth come 
That is not passing clean, 
No spider’s web, no dirt, no dust, 
No filth may there be seen. 
Ah, my sweet home, Jerusalem ! 
Would God J were in thee, 
Would God my woes were at an end, 
Thy joys that I might see. 
Thy saints are crowned with glory great, 
They see God face to face, 
They triumph still, they still rejoice, 
Most happy is their case. 
We that are here in banishment 
Continually do moan ; 
We sigh and sob, we weep and wail, 
Perpetually we groan. 
Our sweet is mixed with bitter gall, 
Our pleasure is but pain, 
Our joys scarce last the looking-on, 
Our sorrows still remain. 


But there they live in such delight, 
Such pleasure, and such play, 

As that to them a thousand years 
Doth seem as yesterday. 

Thy vineyards and thy orchards are 
Most beautiful and fair, 

Full furnishéd with trees and fruits, 
Most wonderful and rare. 


Thy gardens, and thy gallant walks, 
Continually are green ; 

There grow such sweet and pleasant flowers 
As nowhere else are seen. 





* Devil in MS. but it must have been pronounced, Seotic?, Deil. 
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There’s nectar and ambrosia made, 
There’s musk and civet sweet, 
There many a fair and dainty drug 

Are trodden under feet, 


There cinnamon, there sugar grows, 
There nard and balm abound, 

What tongue can tell, or heart conceive, 
The joys that there are found, 


Quite through the streets, with silver sound, 
The flood of life doth flow, 

Upon whose banks, on every side, 
The wood of life doth grow. 


There trees for evermore bear fruit, 
And evermore do spring ; 

There evermore the angels sit, 
And evermore do sing. 


There David stands with harp in hand, 
As master of the quire, 

Ten thousand times that man were blest 
That might this music * hear. 


Our Lady sings Magnificat, 
With tune surpassing sweet, 
And all the virgins bear their parts 
Sitting above her feet. 


Te Deum doth Saint Ambrose sing, 
Saint Austine doth the like ; 
Old Simeon and Zachary 
Have not their song to seek. 


There Magdalene hath left her moan, 
And cheerfully doth sing, 

With blessed saints whose harmony 
In every street doth ring. 

Jerusalem, my happy home! 
Would God I were in thee, 

Would God my woes were at an end, 
Thy joys that I might see. 


There are other poems in the same 


MS. upon the same theme, and in all of idea of the glorious allegory of 


them more or less of a character which 


reminds one of the imagery and general 


Yours, &c. BE. 


THE ABBE DE SAINT-PIERRE. 


AT a time when the project of a 
universal peace is revived in a more 
F sare wo practical, and_ energetic 
shape than it has ever hitherto as- 
sumed, an account of him who, if not 
its first proposer, was, we believe, the 
first to give it literary celebrity, may 


not be unacceptable. Such an ac- 
count is all the more necessary, as it is 
no uncommon thing for persons, other- 
wise well informed, to confound the 
Abbé de Saint-Pierre with Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre, the author of “ Paul 


and Virginia.” A blunder similar to 
one we once heard made regarding 
the late Lord Melbourne, whose talents 
were strenuously defended by an ad- 
mirer, gifted with greater zeal than 
Seenteten under the impression that 
his lordship, when Mr. Lamb, h 
been the author of the “ Essays of 
Elia.” 

Charles Irénée-Castel de Saint- 
Pierre was born at the Chateau of 
Sainte-Pierre, near Barfleur, in Lower 
Normandy, on the 18th of February, 





* Musing, in MS, 
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1658. He was cousin-german of the 
Maréchal de Villars, and, influenced by 
this relationship, he speaks very ap- 

laudingly of the Maréchal in one of 
his works, entitled “ Annales Poli- 
tiques,” which contains his observa- 
tions on the events occurring from 
1658 till 1739. Of Saint-Pierre’s early 
days not much is told us, either in the 
article on him in the “ Biographie 
Universelle,” or in the “Eloge” by 
D’Alembert, the two sources from 
which we draw our information, and 
probably there was little to tell; for, 
though Le had an adventurous mind, 
he was far from having an adven- 
turous career. He studied at Caen, 
and there became acquainted with 
Varignon, who subsequently obtained 
reputation as a mathematician, but at 
that time was seeking a renown of a 
totally different kind, that of a subtle 
and —— disputant, by the theses 
which he embraced every opportunity 
of maintaining before the college. The 
conversations of these two students 
were principally occupied with meta- 
physical discussions. In accordance 
with the wish of his family Saint- 
Pierre adopted the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession, and, after he had taken this 
step, it was his own desire to devote 
himself to the austerities of a monastic 
life, but the delicacy of his health 

revented that desire from being rea- 
ised. For the purpose principally of 
pursuing his studies, but probably also 
mpelled by those vague and vast 
visions which the idea of an immense 
metropolis inspires, he went to Paris, 
taking Varignon with him, to whom 
he was much attached. He hired a 
small house in the Faubourg Saint- 
Jacques, where he and his friend 
lodged together, Varignon being ex- 
ceedingly poor and Saint-Pierre not 
much richer. His whole income was 
only eighteen hundred livres. Of that 
sum he settled three hundred on Va- 
rignon, and in such a way as would 
be least painful to the recipient’s feel- 
ings. Though Saint-Pierre became one 
of the most extravagant of dreamers, 
yet he always was one of the noblest 
of workers, and we cannot have a more 
beautiful proof of it than his con- 
duct in this matter. While Varignon 
plunged deeper and deeper into the 
abstract sciences, Saint-Pierre turned 
altogether away from them, to medi- 
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tate on moral and political subjects, 
meditations which engendered a thou- 
sand plans, in which the impossibility 
of accomplishment was as obvious as 
the benevolence of intention. By 
whatever they might be separated 
during the day, yet Varignon and 
Saint-Pierre always contrived to spend 
their evenings together. After atime 
they admitted to those conferences 
Fontenelle and Vertot, whose studious 
tastes were in harmony with their own. 
Fontenelle was one year and Vertot 
three years younger than Saint-Pierre. 
All four were natives of Normandy, 
and this perhaps strengthened the bond 
of union between them. Many years 
after, Fontenelle, in his Eloge on Va- 
rignon, speaks of the delight which 
those re-unions afforded: “ Extreme 
was the pieasure which our meetings 
offered. We were young, full of the 
ardour which science in its first fresh- 
ness inspires, exceedingly united and 
little known,—a blessing which we 
did not estimate at its full value.” 

On the 3d of March, 1695, Saint- 
Pierre was admitted a member of the 
French Academy. He did not owe 
this honour to his talent asa writer, 
which according to French notions was 
small, but to the eminence which he 
had reached as a student of French 
history and of the French language. 
The discourse which he delivered on 
being received into the Academy had 
been prepared in four hours. Fon- 
tenelle, to whom he shewed it, urged 
him to revise it, to omit some objec- 
tionable phrases, and to give to the 
style more variety, warmth, and finish. 
** My discourse appears to you very me- 
diocre?” replied Saint-Pierre, “so much 
the better ; it will be the liker myself.” 
Fontenelle represented to him that he 
ought at least to have devoted more 
time to the composition. On no one 
could such a representation have pro- 
duced less effect than on Saint-Pierre. 
“ Discourses of this kind,” he said, “ do 
not deserve more than two hours for 
their preparation, if we look at how little 
use they are to the state. I have 
— four, and that is pretty well.” 

aint-Pierre did not despise good 
writing, but he had the modest con- 
viction, which perhaps no other French- 
man has ever had, that he was not 
gifted with the ability to write ele- 
gantly ; and besides, he was so earnest 
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and enthusiastic regarding the ideas 
which he wished to disseminate, that 
he would have considered it a desecra- 
tion of the truth to waste time in 
weaving artistic ornaments when he 
was aiming as a prophet to convince. 
That he could appreciate his own 
defects as a writer is shown by his 
observation one day after hearing a 
charming woman speak with much 
grace on a frivolous subject: “ What 
a pity,” he cried, “she does not write 
what I think.” 

In 1697 Saint Pierre went to reside 
at Versailles. His reason for doing so 
was singular but characteristic. He 
thought that by living near men of 
power, and by making himself agreable 
to them, he could easily persuade them 
to adopt and to carry vigorously out 
his favourite reforms—amiable delu- 
sion of one who all his life had the in- 
nocence and the simplicity of a child! 

By purchasing, in 1702, the office of 
chief almoner to the Duchess of Or- 
leans, Saint-Pierre was brought into a 
somewhat larger intercourse with the 
world, and especially with the more 
fashionable portion of it, as he was 
under the necessity of attending oc- 
casionally at court. ‘That necessity 
was not unpleasing, for he had a keen 
relish of female society and of brilliant 
conversation, though he was seldom 
disposed to be anything but a listener. 
On one occasion, perceiving the un- 
pleasant effect which his continued 
silence produced on the company, he 
said, “I know very well that | am 
tiresome to you, and I am sorry for it; 
but as for me, I am very much enter- 
tained indeed, and I respectfully beg 

rmission to remain.” He was not 

owever so deficient in conversational 
de as he thought himself, for his 
nowledge on many subjects, especially 


history and politics, was extensive, and 
his head swarmed with facts and anec- 
dotes which he told very simply, and 


above all with a scrupulous adherence 
to the truth, for he was in the habit of 
saying, ‘“‘ We are not obliged to amuse, 
but it is certainly our duty never to 
deceive.” His reason for so rarely 
taking a part in conversation, and 
then only when he had the most in- 
timate acquaintance with the topic 
treated of, and when his opinion was 
asked, is thus given by himself: 
“When I write a book nobody is 
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obliged to read me; but those whom I 
should force to lend an ear to what 
my tongue utters must put themselves 
under a painful constraint in order to 
seem attentive, an annoyance which I 
wish to spare them as much as I can.” 
He thought women more patient to 
what he considered his tiresomeness 
than men, and more indulgent to his 
peculiarities. It was this feeling which 
made him appear to more advantage 
in their presence. A lady of great 
talent, with whom he had been holding 
a long conversation, could not help 
testifying to him at its conclusion the 
pleasure which she had derived. Even 
the novelty of such praise did not 
overcome his modesty, for he replied, 
“T am a bad instrument, on which you 
have played well.” 

The Abbé de Polignac took Saint- 
Pierre with him to the Congress of 
Utrecht. Witnessing all the difli- 
culties which stood in the way of 
reconciliation between the contending 
parties, Saint-Pierre conceived that 
the truest benefit which could be con- 
ferred on mankind would be the abo- 
lition of war. He at once proceeded 
to embody his idea, and published in 
1713, the year in which peace was 
concluded, his “ Projet de Paix Per- 
petuelle,” in three volumes. The 
means by which he proposed that this 
perpetual peace should be preserved 
was the formation of a senate to be 
composed of all nations, and to be 
called The European Diet, and before 
which princes should be bound to state 
their grievances and demand redress. 
The Bishop of Fréjus, afterwards Car- 
dinal de Fleury, to whom Saint-Pierre 
communicated his plan, replied to him, 
‘*‘You have forgotten the most essential 
article, that of sending forth a troop of 
missionaries to persuade the hearts of 
princes, and induce them to adopt your 
views.” D’Alembert has made one 
or two just remarks on Saint-Pierre’s 
dream of universal peace, which are 
as applicable now as they were a 
hundred years ago: “The misfortune 
of those metaphysical projects for the 
benefit of nations consists in supposing 
all princes equitable and moderate, in 
attributing to men whose power is 
absolute, and who have the perfect 
consciousness of their power, who are 
often exceedingly unenlightened, and 
who live always in an atmosphere of 
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adulation and falsehood, dispositions 
which the force of law and the fear 
of censure so rarely inspire even in 
private persons. Whosoever, in forming 
enterprises for the happiness of hu- 
manity, does not take into calculation 
the passions and vices of men, has 
imagined only a beautiful chimera.” 
Rousseau thought that, even if Saint- 
Pierre’s project were practicable, it 
would cause more evil all at once than 
it would prevent during many ages. 
It was not in Saint-Pierre’s nature 
to have anything of the violence or the 
vulgarity of the democrat, but he had 
a very low opinion of princes in gene- 
ral and an extreme dislike to en 
Some one having repeated in his pre- 
sence the phrase which flattery and 
superstition have often used, that 
kings are gods on the earth, he said, 
“T know not whether Domitian, Ca- 
ligula, and others of the same stamp, 
were gods or not; this I know, that 
they were not men.” Great as was his 
hatred of war, his hatred of tyranis was 
greater. He conceived that the civil 
wars of the Romans, horrible as they 
were, had been far less fatal than the 
despotism of Tiberius and Nero, be- 
cause those wars called forth an energy 
of mind which tyranny crushed, and 
because what we feel to be the most 
cruel of wrongs is to be struck with- 
out the power to strike again. He 
was always, however, ready to do jus- 
tice to those whom he considered to 
be good monarchs. He frequently 
cited with approbation what he p Hote 
an excellent maxim of Francis the 
First, that, while the sovereign rules 
the people, the laws should rule the so- 
vereign. Frederick the Great was one 
of his favourites, though he was young, 
and had achieved but a small part of 
his reputation when Saint-Pierre died. 
He said to a philosopher who had re- 
turned from England, and who was 
setting out for Prussia, ‘“‘ You have 
been seeing a nation that is greater 
than its king; you are about to see a 
king who is greater than his nation.” 
Perhaps, however, there are not many 
monarchs who could stand Saint- 
Pierre’s test of what constitutes a good 
king as contained in these words: 


“ Whatever pleasure I may have in 
beholding a good king praised, whe- 
ther in books, which are a suspicious 
testimony, or at court, a testimony 
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still more suspicious, I am satisfied 
with the panegyric only when I find 
him praised in the villages.” Louis 

TV. was one of those whom he 
thought bad kings, and his antipath 
to that stilted personage breaks forth 
in many passages of his works with 
much bitterness. “* None,” it was once 
said, “ plays the king better than Louis 


XIV.” “What! better than Baron?” 
was the reply ;—Baron having been a 
famous actor a century and a half ago. 


That reply contains the true view of 
Louis’s character. He was the great- 
est of theatrical kings, a class of rulers 
for whom France still retains a strong 
taste. In Saint-Pierre’s time, however, 
Louis was still looked on as a model 
monarch, and it required much dis- 
cernment to form a correct opinion 
respecting him, and much courage to 
avow it honestly. Saint-Pierre paid 
the lty of his boldness. In a work 

ublished three or four years after the 

eath of Louis, he spoke with exces- 
sive severity of hisgovernment. Words 
of wrath burst forth from all quarters, 
a wrath in some sincere but in many 
affected from servile and selfish feel- 
ings. The Cardinal de Polignac took 
up the matter with especial warmth. 

njustly disgraced and condemned to 
an exile of several years by Louis 
XIV., the cardinal, partly no doubt 
from a sentiment of real respect for 
the memory of his old master, but 
partly perhaps from an assumed mag- 
nanimity, constituted himself the cham- 
pion of one to whom hé owed no gra- 
titude. He carried Saint-Pierre’s book 
tothe Academy, of which he wasa mem- 
ber, read the reprehensible passages, 
denounced the author with eloquent 
indignation, and demanded that he 
should be punished as he deserved. 
The Abbé wrote to the academicians 
a letter desiring to be heard before 
being condemned. The request was 
refused, only four members voting in 
its favour, of whom one was Fontenelle, 
and another the Abbé de Fleury. At 
a meeting convoked for the purpose, 
on the 5th of May, 1718, Saint- 
Pierre’s exclusion from the Academy 
was pronounced by twenty-three out 
of the twenty-four members present, 
Fontenelle alone voting against it. 
Over this meeting the Cardinal de 
Fleury presided and took an active 
part againt Saint-Pierre. The deci- 
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sion was not by any means pleasing to every one was forbidden to learn the 
the Duke of Orleans, the R t,with “art and mystery” of the perruquier, 


whom the Abbé wasa great favourite; 
but he did not venture to annul it, lest 
he should seem to be countenancing 
Saint-Pierre’s attacks on the late king. 
He expressed a wish, however, that no 
successor should be appointed to the 
excluded member during the life-time 
of the latter, and in accordance with 
that wish the place remained vacant. 
Saint-Pierre, so far from resenting the 
persecution he had suffered, continued 
to send his productions to the Aca- 
demy, and to live in the utmost har- 
mony with its members. It was pro- 
bably a social rather any other feeling 
which induced him, eighteen months 
after his exclusion, to apply, though 
without success, for a revision of the 
proceedings which had been taken 
against him. But the verdict of the 
Academy had no effect on that free- 
dom of speech which had always been 
one of his most notable characteristics, 
a freedom which perhaps he was al- 
lowed to enjoy in a larger measure 
than any of his contemporaries, from 
the belief that his works were read 
only by a few, were thoroughly un- 
tainted by malignity, and because it 
was thought that whativer they con- 
tained that was extravagant, para- 
doxical, daring, or even apparently 
seditious, was amply redeemed by the 
excellence of his motives, by his beau- 
tiful earnestness, by his childlike sin- 
cerity, by his exceeding modesty, and 
by a whole manner of life enriched 
and glorified by the spirit of the prin- 
ciple which he never ceased to preach, 
that the essence of all religion, the 
basis of all morality, the crown of all 
virtue, were to be found in giving and 
forgiving—a principle which he was in 
the habit of presenting in a more 
poetic form, by asserting, both in con- 
versation and in his writings, that 
“ Paradise belongs to the charitable 
and the merciful.’ . 
Among the countless and ceaseless 
labours of benevolence to which Saint- 
Pierre devoted himself, was that of 
providing trades for poor orphan chil- 
dren, by paying the price of their ap- 
prenticeship. But he would not per- 
mit them to learn any but useful 
trades, and such as were likely to last. 
They might become bakers, shoe- 
makers, or tailors, if they chose ; but 


because Saint-Pierre foresaw, as he 
thought, the speedy downfal of that 
trade. The ier however con- 
tinues to flourish, and if we go to 
Westminster Hall we might almost be 
inclined to think that he was part and 
parcel of the British constitution. 

The Abbé de Saint-Pierre was one 
of the most honest and conscientious 
men, as he was indeed in every respect 
one of the best men that France ever 
produced. But he was not free from 
that curious inaccuracy and careless- 
ness of statement to which Frenchmen 
above all other nations are so prone. 
One of the reforms which he advo- 
cated the most strenuously was the 
abolition of ecclesiastical celibacy. It 
appears that almost the only argument 
then used in favour of that celibacy 
was, that the houses of ill-fame in Eng- 
land received all their recruits from 
among the wives and daughters of 
clergymen. Now Saint-Pierre, in- 
stead of inquiring into the truth of so 
monstrous a statement, accepts it as a 
fact, argues on it, and endeavours to 
account for it. D’Alembert also lends 
a ready ear to the absurd and abomi- 
nable lie, and ventures a suggestion on 
the mode of conquering so flagrant an 
evil. The French have a ready inven- 
tion in matters that require them to 
look a few miles beyond the walls of 
Paris. Ina work on Geography, pub- 
lished in France about five-and-twenty 
years ago, it is amusingly stated, that 
guards are placed all along the border 
to prevent the Scotish wolves from 
entering England. 

If Saint-Pierre had not been the 
sincerest of men, earnest and enthu- 
siastic in whatever he undertook or 
proposed, we should have thought him 
the greatest of satirists from the titles 
of some of his books. In all gravity 
and simplicity he published a “ Projet 

our rendre les Dues et Pairs utiles.” 

ow much insulted would our peers 
consider themselves if'a work with a 
similar name were to appear in Eng- 
land! Some one, aiming to be witty, 
offered as an amended title, “ Project 
for rendering useful Dukes, Peers, and 
Spiders’ Webs.” Nicole had given to 
the world a treatise on the manner 
and means of deriving edification from 
bad sermons. Saint-Pierre, without 
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any intention BE yey 4 of imitating 


Nicole, assigned in the crowd of his 
countless reforms a place to a “ Moyen 
de rendre les Sermons utiles.” It was 
suggested as an improvement that the 
title should be, “ Project for rendering 
useful Preachers and Physicians, Tax- 
gear and Monks, Journals and 
orse-chestnuts.” 

What exposed him to as much ridi- 
cule as the titles of his books was the 
excessive repetitions which they con- 
tained; but he regarded the plea- 
santries which assailed him on this point 
as the highest honour which he could 
receive as a writer, and the most con- 
vincing proof that the principles he 
propounded had excited interest and 
taken root. “I find,” said some one, 
“excellent things in your writings, 
but they are too much repeated.” He 
requested the objector to indicate some 
of the repetitions, a task not costing 
much trouble. “Iam delighted,” said 
Saint-Pierre, “that you have retained 
so well all these things. It is precisely 
that you and my other readers might 
retain them that I have repeated them. 
And I have done well; for, unless I 
had repeated them, you would not 
have remembered them.”—A_ reply 
showing how much more desirous he 
was to persuade men of the truth than 
to please them by its embellishment ; 
and unquestionably it is only by itera- 
tion and reiteration that an idea can 
sink into the depths of the general 
mind. 

So firm, so profound, so ardent was 
the faith of Saint-Pierre in his plans 
of reform, and in the speedy and eas 
realisation of some of them, that a 
his anxiety was lest England should 
anticipate France in the good work, 
and rob the latter of the glory accruing 
therefrom. “I have an inexpressible 
dread,” said he, in 1740, “lest human 
reason should grow faster in London 
than in Paris, where for the present 
demonstrated truths have more difli- 
culty in embodying themselves into 
institutions.” For others of his schemes 
he expected a less rapid success. The 

ssibility of carrying one of them 
into effect at the end of five or six 
centuries was represented to him; 
Saint-Pierre was content to reply, in 
the language of the old proverb, 
* Better late than never.” 

—_ to his vocation of doing good, 
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and of teaching men in a thousand 
ways, both by word and by example, 
how good could be done, Saint-Pierre 
had no taste for aie sical specu- 
lations and disputes. octor of the 
Sorbonne published in 1736, under the 
name of the Abbé de Saint-Pierre, 
two “Letters against the Jansenists.” 
Being complimented by a zealous 
Jesuit on the learned and eloquent 
manner in which those letters were 
written, Saint-Pierre, without trou- 
bling himself formally to disclaim the 
authorship, said, “1 am, it is true, of 
Molina’s opinion on the subject of 
moral liberty, but Iam not a Molinist, 
for that is a term indicating a perse- 
cuting party. Now, charity never per- 
mits us to belong to a persecuting 

arty—charity which aims at nothing 
but union and concord.” “ But,” re- 
plied the Jesuit, “have you no care, 
no anxiety to save truth from the 
artifices of error?” “Certainly not, 
if, in order to save truth, we are forced 
to lose charity toward those who mis- 
take truth for error. Truth cannot 
be drowned; plunge it as deep down 
as you like, it always returns to the 
surface, and floats triumphantly there. 
The man who does not know it to-day 
will know it to-morrow. But charity, 
on the contrary, is inevitably sacrificed 
to the contempt and the hatred which 
the spirit of party generates, especially’ 
in those who pride themselves on their 
zeal for their party.” 

The grand and noble aims which 
distinguished Saint-Pierre in an age 
of corruption no doubt received im- 
pulse and food from his repeated per- 
usal during his youth of Plutarch’s 
Lives, a book which continued to bea 
favourite with him to the last, and 
which, of all the works of the ancients, 
he esteemed the most. He had formed 
the design of adding at the end of each 
life moral and political observations, 
a design which he was able to carry 
out only for a few of the lives,—those 
of Socrates, of Pomponius Atticus, of 
Themistocles, and of Aristides. It was 
probably the reading of Plutarch which 
inspired him with the idea of one of 
his works, having for title “ Discours 
sur la difference du Grand Homme et 
del’Hommelllustre,” in which he shows 
that an illustrious man is he who has 
performed brilliant actions, and a great 
man he who has done great deeds of 
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virtue, and rendered great services to 
humanity. Among great men he con- 
sidered Epaminondas, Scipio, and Des- 
cartes the greatest, preferring Epami- 
nondas to Scipio, and Descartes to 
Epaminondas. He supposed, and it 
was the prevalent belief of his time, 
that Descartes had taught men nothing 
but truths. There are few in these 
days who would maintain that Epa- 
minondas, Scipio, and Descartes were 
the greatest men that ever lived. 
Opinions are somewhat divided as to 
what the real character of Epaminondas 
was; and who would now venture to 
compare Scipio with the infinitely 
greater Hannibal? As for Descartes, 
apart from his many exploded theories, 
how far was he left behind by Newton 
asatrue philosopher! But the French, 
who place Racine above Shakspere, 
delight in exalting Descartes above all 
others in the domain of science. It is 
singular that Saint-Pierre, foe as he 
was of war, should have selected two 
of his three greatest men from among 
warriors. 

Certain pedantic people have been 
pestering us during the last few years 
with harangues advocating the pro- 
priety and necessity of printing words 
exactly as they are pronounced. This 
they have considered a marvellous 
_ discovery, a perfect miracle of genius, 
but in truth it is no discovery at all ; 
for in 1730 Saint-Pierre published a 
“Project for improving the ortho- 
graphy of the languages of Europe.” 
In this work, which one of the author’s 
biographers praises for the useful ideas 
which it contains, Saint-Pierre pro- 
poses to follow in writing the changes 
which from time to time take place in 
pronunciation, to adopt as many signs 
as there are sounds and articulations, 
to distinguish in each word theletters 
which are not pronounced, and to 
mark the quantity of the syllables. 
By adopting in his printed books the 
reforms in orthography for which he 
pleaded, Grimm thinks that Saint- 
Pierre greatly hindered the popularity 
of his writings, for to learn a new way 
of reading a language is like learning 
a new language, and few will take so 
much trouble, especially for books 
which are not otherwise attractive. 

Anto few of his schemes did Saint- 
Pierre pour a persistency so passionate 
as into one for the annihilation of 

Gent. Maa. Vor. XXXIV. 
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Mahometanism, against which he had 
conceived a particular hatred, and the 
evil effects of which as a religion he 
seems to have much exaggerated; for 
it is doubtful whether the degrada- 
tion and ignorance which are found in 
some Mahometan countries can be 
traced entirely to the Mahometan 
faith. To Saint-Pierre’s plan, how- 
ever, for extirpating Mahometanism 
and converting the Mahometan princes 
and nations, the warmest lover of 
tolerance could not object. It was 
this :—‘* Send philosophers, wise and 
od men, among the followers of 
ahomet, but let them not attack the 
Koran openly and directly. Let them 
gather expound the general principles 
which by a striking truth and a pal- 
pable clearness would serve to show, 
without express application, the extra- 
vagance of the dogmas which the be- 
lievers in the Koran receive. Let 
them further strive to teach and im- 
press a morality pure, reasonable, inte- 
resting, and resting on a more solid 
basis than that of Mahometanism; for 
if we wish without danger to ourselves 
to make an unhealthy house be de- 
serted by those who inhabit it we should 
take good care not to set fire to it, our 
sagest course being to build near to 
that house a more healthy and conve- 
nient one, and then the inhabitants of 
the first house, who would have de- 
fended it with fury against a violent 
attack, will come of themselves, and in 
the most peaceable fashion, to take up 
their abode in that which has been 
prepared for them.” Perhaps of all 
the many impracticable plans of Saint- 
Pierre this for overthrowing Maho- 
metanism is the most so, though inte- 
resting from the faith which it displays 
in the invincible force of truth. 
Though not possessing in a large 
measure that esprit which is so pecu- 
liarly French, and which is so wholly 
untranslateable, yet Saint-Pierre often 
said things that are worth recording. 
A lady whom he was in the habit of 
frequently seeing, possessed in a high 
degree the talent of graceful and pic- 
turesque speech, provided she was 
allowed to talk uninterrupted for a 
long time, but she lost that talent the 
moment she began to converse. Saint 
Pierre, when asked what he thought 
of her, said, “ I think that she dances 
well, but that she om not know how 
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to walk.” Speaking of books, he de- 
clared that the most of those he read 
were a poor thin stuff delicately and 
elegantly embroidered, but that his own 
were a good and solid stuff though 
destitute of any embroidery. Allu- 
ding to that future, which he expected 
to be so fertile in beautiful results, he 
said, that a time would come when 
the simplest Capuchin would know as 
much as the ablest Jesuit. 

It is recorded of Saint-Pierre that 
he was the first to bring the word 
bienfaisance into extensive use among 
the French. It was fit, as D’Alem- 
bert says, that he should do so, seeing 
that to practise what the word sig- 
nified was the one grand thought of, 
his life. He devoted nearly the whole 
of his income to acts of charity, and 
his charity was generally of that wise 
and discriminating kind that it per- 
manently benefited the objects re- 
lieved. How unlike to his is the phi- 
lanthrophy of our own day, which 
either limits itself to vague and vapory 
declamations at public meetings, or 
swells by inconsiderate alms the mass 
of digggpoolate or discontented pau- 
perism! 

It would be a waste of time to give 
the titles of Saint-Pierre’s numerous 
publications, which amount in their 
collected form to twenty-five or thirty 
volumes. It is due, however, to so 
good and eminent a man to state some 
of the reforms which he advocated 
besides those we have already men- 
tioned. He proposed an improved 
mode of raising taxes ; urged on sove- 
reigns the propriety of giving offices 
of trust only to the deserving ; called 
the attention of the public to the means 
of diminishing the number of lawsuits, 
of extinguishing mendicity, of alle- 
viating the hardships incident to a 
soldier’s life, of giving more extension 
to home commerce, of favouring the 
progress of physical and medical sci- 
ences, and of making public debts use- 
ful. He wrote against luxury, against 
gambling, against duelling, against 
precipitation in making monastic vows, 
and he greatly delighted in repeating 
an expression of Segrais, who called 
the mania for a monastic life the small- 
pox of the mind. He pointed out a 
plan of preserving corn for a long 
time by keeping it from the contact of 
the air. As might be supposed, edu- 


cation occupied much of his atten- 
tion. He recommended an increase 
of schools, and numerous amendments 
in the kind of instruction given, and the 
manner of communicating it. Saint- 
Pierre, though much of a dreamer, 
made many valuable and practical 
suggestions. Even in his own age 
some of those suggestions were thought 
worthy of being applied, and since 
then others of them have been re- 
ceiving a gradual application. In 1725, 
in his Mémoire pour diminuer le nom- 
bre des procés, he demonstrated the 
desirableness of abrogating contradic- 
tory laws, and of giving one uniform 
code to the whole kngdom—a reform 
which the French Revolution proved 
to be possible, though at the moment 
when it was proposed it might be 
deemed absurd enough. Those earnest 
about the social elevation of the people 
might probably still discover in Saint- 
Pierre’s writings a good deal worth 
looking at; and a student with pa- 
tience, taste, and discernment, might 
perhaps find in them four or five 
volumes of extractable matter which 
the literary public would very heartily 
welcome. 

Noble was the life of Saint-Pierre, 
and beautiful was his death. When he 
arrived at the age of eighty he wrote, 
“Tf life is a lottery for happiness it 
will be found that my lot has been one 
of the best. I would not change it for 
another, and I possess a great hope of 
eternal joy.” Animated by such sen- 
timents, full of confidence in God, calm 
and resigned as one who had faithfully 
fulfilled the grand gospel law of love, 
he died at Paris on the 29th of April, 
1743. His intellect remained clear and 
unimpaired to the last, and his declin- 
ing years had been unusually free from 
the infirmities of age. A day or two 
before his departure some one exhorted 
him to say a few words to those who 
surrounded him. “A dying man” he 
replied, “has very little to say, unless 
he speak from vanity or from feeble- 
ness.” Voltaire relates that having 
asked Saint-Pierre on his deathbed 
how he felt in regard to his approach- 
ing end, “ As of a journey into the 
country,” he answered. Rousseau, in 
whose hands Saint-Pierre’s nephew 
placed the manuscripts of his uncle, 
though he did not esteem highly the 
Abbe’s talents as a writer, and though 
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he judged his projects to be impracti- 
cable in having wished to render men 
like himself, instead of taking them as 
they are and as they will always con- 
tinue to be, yet felt toward him the 
profoundest veneration, a veneration 
made warmer and more affectionate by 

rsonal intercourse. “ He was,” says 

ousseau in his Confessions, “ a most 
extraordinary man, the honour of his 
age and of his race, and, alone perhaps 
of all who have lived on the earth, he 
belonged to no other party but that of 
reason.” Maupertuis, the successsor of 
Saint-Pierre at the French Academy, 
was not permitted to pronounce his 


éloge. It was only in 1775, two and 
and thirty years after his death, that 
this honour was done to his memory by 
D’Alembert, and in the manner at once 
clear and cordial which generally dis- 
tinguishes D’ Alembert’s productions of 
this kind. But humanity has been 
still slower in doing justice to his name 
than the pedants of an academy. Yet 
whom ought mankind more to revere, 
whom ought they to hold in holier re- 
membrance, than the saint whose brief 
but true and emphatic epitaph is this ? 


“HE LOVED MUCH.” 


Francis Harwe tu. 


ANGLO-NORMAN DOORWAY-ARCH AT TOTTENHILL, NORFOLK. 
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Mr. Ursan, 

THERE is perhaps no district in 
the kingdom in which the small parish 
churches are richer in doorway-arches 
of Norman architecture, than in this 
neighbourhood: so much so, indeed, 
that to this locality might be applied 
with peculiar suitableness the general 
remark of Rickman, that “ there seems 
to have been a desire in the architects 
who succeeded the Normans to pre- 
serve the doors of their predecessors ; 
whence we have so many of these no- 
ble, though in most cases, rude efforts 
of skill remaining. In many small 
churches, where all has been swept 
away to make room for alterations, 
even in the Perpendicular style, the 
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Norman door has been suffered to 
remain.” 

Having recently had occasion to 
visit the church of Tottenhill, situate 
about midway between this place and 
King’s Lynn, my attention was at- 
tracted by the very unusual and inte- 
resting sculpture upon the tympanum 
of the fine iS orman arch of the south 
doorway, which now is obscured by a 

rch of a late period. The arch itself 
is a lofty and bold semicircle, en- 
riched with compound zig-zag work, 
and carried by shafts having rudely- 
sculptured cushion-capitals : within this 
arch the face of the masonry is recessed, 
and forms a tympanum above the 
square-headed opening for the actual 
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door : the jambs of the open space are 
formed of courses of stonework, with 
plain abaci and the cylindrical cusps 
so characteristic of the style. The 
tympanum comprises an outer border 
of plain masonry ten inches in width, 
forming a kind of second order to the 
shafted arch, with which it is concen- 
tric: with this the masonry is again 
recessed, but very slightly ; and here 
occurs the ornamental sculpture which 
has induced me to trouble you with 
this communication. It consists of a 
circular cross pattée encircled by a 
coil of the twisted-cable moulding, the 
ends of which are disposed of in a 
manner best explained by my accom- 
panying sketch. The cross is supported 
by a narrow fillet rising from the plain 
strip of stone which forms the apparent 
lintel-bar to the doorway. 

We have here, in an undoubted Nor- 
man work, an example of a cross, both 
in form and in its mode of treatment, 


The Duchess of Queensberry's Patronage of Gay. 
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precisely identical with the crosses 
upon the monumental coffin-lids which 
we are in the habit of attributing to 
the Norman period. The correctness 
of this view appears thus to be conclu- 
sively established: and, at the same 
time, I think this may be considered 
as simply a Norman form of cross,* 
and that its presence on a gravestone 
does not in any way denote (as has 
recently been suggested) the memorial 
of a knight templar. Perhaps you may 
be disposed to place side by side with 
this tympanum some of the examples 
of Norman coffin-slabs from my 
“Christian Monuments in England 
and Wales :” I accordingly send you 
the woodcuts of the slabs at Cam- 
bridge, Enville, Watlington, and Bur- 
gate; and to these I have added a new 
cut from a similar fragment in excellent 
preservation at Southacre. 

Iam, &c. CxHartes Bouter. 

Downham, Norfolk, Sept. 30. 


THE DUCHESS OF QUEENSBERRY’S PATRONAGE OF GAY. 


FEW incidents in modern literary 
history are more interesting, or, to 
some of the parties concerned, more 
honourable, than the protection which 
was given by the Duke and Duchess 
of Queensberry to the poet Gay when 
he fell out of favour at court upon the 
— of his Beggar’s Opera. Dr. 

ohnson, after stating the amount of 
profit which resulted to Gay from the 
performance of the Beggar’s Opera 
and the publication of Polly, which 
latter the Lord Chamberlain prohibited 
to be played, continues thus :—“ He 
received yet another recompense for 
this supposed hardship in the affec- 
tionate attention of the Duke and 
Duchess of Queensberry, into whose 
house he was taken, and with whom 
he passed the remaining part of his 
life.” (Lives of the Poets, art. Gay.) 
Pope somewhere speaks of the Duke’s 
treatment of poor simple Gay, the 
Goldsmith of his time, in terms equally 
strong; and the Duchess, who was 
Prior’s Kitty, was no less determined, 


and perhaps even more spirited, in her 
defence of the poet than her husband: 
paying back, in this way, to literature 
and genius, some portion of the debt 
of fame which they have conferred 
upon her. King Poss II. was so 
annoyed by the support which Gay 
received from the Duchess of Queens- 
berry, and probably also by her open 
way of condemning the “ oppression” 
to which he was subjected, that his 
Majesty sent his commands to the 
Duchess that she should abstain from 
making her appearance at court. 

The King’s order was sent ver- 
bally by the Vice-Chamberlain. The 
spirit of “ Kitty” was roused to the 
highest indignation. She returned a 
message to the King which probably 
the Chamberlain thought it better 
that he should receive in writing. 
The Duchess, nothing loth to let her 
sentiments be known, wrote down her 
caustic fiery sentences, and subscribing 
them with her hand, directed the Vice- 
Chamberlain to read them to his Ma- 





* The same type is also apparent in 
remain. 


the few Norman gable-crosses which yet 
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jesty. Copies of this message got 
abroad, but the one kept by the 
Duchess herself was presented a few 
years ago to the British Museum, by 
one of her descendants. It com- 
pletes the history of the transaction, 
and as one of the most interesting 
memoranda connected with the lite- 
rature of that period deserves to be 
printed from the original. If litera- 
ture now seeks support in other cir- 
cles than those which Kitty graced, 
it will be seen that it cannot find 
patrons more spirited or more gene- 
rous. The following is a copy of the 

aper in question from Additional 

LS. 15,599 :— 

« Feb. 27, 1728-9. 

“That the Dutchess of Queensberry is 
surprised, and well pleas’d, that the King 
hath given her so agreeable a command as 
to stay from court, where she never came 
for diversion, but to bestow a great civility 
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upon the King and Queen. She hopes 
by such an unprecedented order as this, 
that the King will see as few as he wishes 
at his court, particularly such as dare to 
think or speak truth. I dare not do other- 
wise, and ought not, nor could not have 
imagin’d that it would not have been the 
very highest compliment that I could pos- 
sibly pay the King, to endeavour to sup- 
port truth and innocence in his house. 
“ C, QUEENSBERRY. 


“ Particularly when the King and Queen 
had both told me that they had not read 
Mr. Gay’s play. I have certainly done 
right then to stand by my own word, rather 
than his Grace of Grafton’s,* who hath 
neither made use of truth, judgment, or 
honour through this whole affair, either 
for himself or his friends. The Vice- 
Chamberlain has been with me to let me 
know that the King desires I would refrain 
coming to court. I have given him this 
answer in writing to read to his Majesty. 

“ C, QUEENSBERRY.”’ 


DRYDEN’S QUARREL WITH FLECKNOE. 


1 HAVE looked in vain, through 
the biographies of Dryden by Johnson, 
Malone, Sir Walter Scott, and Mitford 
—to the Quarrels of Authors, and 
every book in English literature likely 
to assist me, for even the slightest hint 
to show why Dryden when he wished 
to fix extreme contempt on Shadwell 
should, for any other reason than the 
undoubted dullness of his verse, call 
him the successor of Flecknoe, and 
designate his most perfect satire by the 
name of “ Mac Flecknoe.” The poet’s 
secret reason I have I think disco- 
vered, and if I fail in my proof I shall 
at least, I am willing to believe, throw 
some light on a subject that merits 
explanation. 

Among the printed libels on Dryden 
and on Pope which I have thought 
worthy of collection, I find a quarto 
pamphlet with the following title: 
“A Letter from a gentleman to the 
Honourable Ed. Howard, esq., occa- 
sioned by a Civiliz’d Epistle of Mr. 
Dryden’s befére his Second Edition of 
his Indian Emperour. In the Savoy, 
printed by Thomas Newcomb, 1668.” 
Edward Howard, better known as 


“ Ned,” was the brother-in-law” of 
Dryden ; the “ Civiliz’d Epistle” was 
a caustic attack on Sir Robert How- 
ard, another brother-in-law ; and the 
letter is signed, “ Sir, your faithful 
and-humble servant, R. F.” This R. 
F. I take to be Richard Flecknoe. 

The pamphlet is not only interest- 
ing in itself but is additionally curious 
as the earliest printed attack on Dry- 
den. It is wholly unreferred to by 
Malone or Scott, and I may therefore 
safely assume that it was altogether 
unknown to them. Indeed I have not 
as yet met with ~ gentleman curious 
in such matters who has ever seen or 
ever heard of it. 

Before I make any extract from this 
letter, it will be necessary to relate as 
briefly as ‘weron the occasion and 
history of the quarrel between Dryden 
and his brother-in-law. 

There are few readers of English 
literature unacquainted with Dryden’s 
Essay on Dramatic Poesy. This ad- 
mirable piece of English prose is 
written in the form of a dialogue, and 
Crites, the unsuccessful colloquist and 
combatant for blank verse, was, as is 





* The Lord Chamberlain, who prohibited the performance of Gay’s Polly. 
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well known, intended for Sir Robert 
Howard. Angry at the way in which 
his favourite form of verse for dra- 
matic composition was vindicated in the 
Essay, Sir Robert undertook to speak 
for himself, and in an address to the 
reader before his tragedy of the Duke 
of Lerma, (produced for the first time 
on the 20th Feb. 1667-8, and printed 
shortly after,) urged his objections to 
lays in rhyme in answer to Dryden’s 

ssay. Dryden replied, but in bad 
temper. “'The question now is,” he 
writes, “ which of us two has mistaken 
it; and if it appears I have not, 
the world will suspect what gentleman 
that was who was allowed to speak 
twice in parliament, because he had 
not yet spoken to the question; and 
perhaps conclude it to be the same 
who, as it is reported, maintained a 
contradiction in terminis, in the face 
of three hundred persons.” “ For 
my own concernment of the contro- 
versy,” he says in another place, “ it 
is so small that I can easily be con- 
tented to be driven from a few notions 
of dramatic poesy, especially by one 
who has the reputation of understand- 
ing all things; and I might justly 
make that excuse for my yielding to 
him, which the bibionghins made to 
the Em sie Why should I offer to 
contend with him who is master of 
more than twenty legions of arts and 
sciences.” ‘The Ae is humorously 
sarcastic throughout, and must have 
been doubly galling, as at this very 
time Shadwell had brought the anta- 
gonist of Dryden on the stage in the 
character of Sir Positive At-All, in 
his Comedy of The Sullen Lovers. 
*T intend,” says Sir Robert, in his an- 
swer, “not to trouble myself nor the 
world any more in such subjects, but 
take my leave of these my too long 
acquaintances, since that little fancy 
and liberty I once enjoyed is now fet- 
tered in business of more unpleasant na- 
tures.” This to Dryden was irresisti- 
ble. “But,” says Dryden, “he has taken 
his last farewell of the Muses, and he 
has done it civilly by honouring them 
with the name of his long acquaint- 
ances, which is a compliment they have 
scarce deserved from him. For my 
own part I bear a share in the public 
loss, and, how emulous soever I may 
be of his fame and reputation, I cannot 
but give this testimony to his style, 


that it is extreme poetical even in 
oratory; his thoughts elevated some- 
times above common apprehension ; 
his notions politic and grave, abun- 
dantly interlaced with variety of tropes 
and figures, which his critics have 
enviously branded with the name of 
obscurity and false grammar. Well, 
the Muses have lost him, but the 
Commonwealth gains by it; the cor- 
ruption of a poet is the generation of 
a statesman.” This personal and con- 
temptuous reply Dryden afterwards 
suppressed. Howard remained silent, 
and it was not long before the bro- 
thers-in-law were again friends. But 
the silence of Sir Robert was not the 
silence which some of his friends 
thought altogether judicious, and R. I’. 
came to his rescue in the letter which 
occasions this communication. Fleck- 
noe (for by this name I shall call R. F. 
till I see reason to alter my opinion) 
twits his future satirist with assuming 
the title of an esquire on his plays; 
dubs him “ squire” rerougnene the 
letter ; “ the squire is then pleased "— 
“ the squire raised arguments” —taunts 
him with his “ Billingsgate style”"— 
prints some of his obscure thoughts ; 
and is the first to throw ridicule on 
the well-known line in the Astrea 
Redux :— 


An horrid stillness first invades the ear. 


Of which he says, “I have not heard 
of the like expression, unless in a tale 
of an officer, that commanded a senti- 
nel not to stir a foot, but walk up and 
down and see what he could hear.” 
But Johnson has defended Dryden for 
this very line with his usual display of 
masculine good sense, and the wit of 
Flecknoe will fail, I fancy, to revive 
the laugh. 

Of Flecknoe’s manner of reply take 
the following sample :— 


‘The squire is then pleased to tell us 
of a gentleman who maintained a contra- 
diction in the face of 300 persons. When 
he will vouchsafe to tell us the person and 
contradiction, the party I suppose will give 
an answer, which, by what I have heard, I 
believe none can be ignorant, that honour- 
able person can as little as*any be suspect- 
ed to be the party; and yet I dare not say 
so much for him as the squire once ven- 
tured to say on his ‘ own behalf’ to a lady 
of most eminent quality (equall’d with a 
great virtue and parts) when he was so 
bold as to tell her ‘a gentleman could not 
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err,’ and then certainly a squire is infal- 
lible.”” 


What follows however must have 
been still more unpalatable than the 
remembrance of a saying only worthy 
of a Sir Fopling Flutter :— 


‘* But in his next scolding paragraph he 
is more unbappy in his anger, and quar- 
rels with the honourable person for saying 
he was now fettered in business of more 
unpleasant natures, which he will have to 
be state matters, But the squire was very 
much mistaken, for 1 by accident once 
heard that honourable person complain that 
two tedious suits in chancery had almost 
deprived him of the right use of any time ; 
and yet I think he need not be ashamed 
of those services he endeavours to do his 
king and country; so that either way the 
squire’s displeasure is very unjustly ap- 
plied: and, above all men, this angry 
squire ought not to be his interpreter: but 
his fortune and that of the honourable per- 
son’s are different; for the squire mis- 
takingly charges him that the corruption 
of a poet was the generation of a states- 
man; but, on the contrary, the squire 
having been employed as a penny states- 
man under his father, a zealous committee- 
man, and Sir Gilbert Pickering, a crafty 
privy-councillor in the late times, it may 
more properly be applied to the squire— 
That the corruption of a statesman is the 
generation of a poet laureate.” 

Dryden was fond of the notion that 
there are genealogies in sense as well 
as in nonsense. Shadwell is the son of 
Flecknoe :— 

Thus Tom the second reigns like Tom the first. 
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“ Milton,” he says, “ was the poetical 
son of Spenser, and Mr, Waller of 
Fairfax. Spenser more than once in- 
sinuates that the soul of Chaucer was 
transferred into his body, and that he 
was begotten by him two hundred years 
after his decease.” Marvell, who died 
in 1678, speaks contemptuously of 
Flecknoe, in a well-known poem ; and 
in the same year Dryden refers to him 
in print, as a poet of scandalous me- 
mory, just then dead. Malone sup- 

oses that Flecknoe died in 1678. 
arvell tells us that he played upon 
the lute, and Dryden has immortalised 
his skill upon the same instrument :— 
My warbling lute, the lute I whilom strung 
When to King John of Portugal I sung— 


a passage in Mac Filecknoe which 
Scott was unable to illustrate. That 
Flecknoe had tried to “ allure” (to use 
Marvell's expression) King John of 
Portugal with his lute we may safely 
assert, for never stranger he says was 
more indebted than he to Joam IV. of 
Portugal. 

If R. F. was not Richard Flecknoe, 
who then was he? I cannot suppose 
that the initials were chosen at random, 
or even employed as a disguise. Shad- 
well and Theobald and Cibber were 
pilloried for other offences than their 
dullness, and so I conceive was Fleck- 
noe, and, as I see reason to believe, 
pilloried, as Shadwell’s predecessor, 
for this very letter. 

Perer CunNINGHAM. 


LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS.* 


THERE is only one ground on 
which the Church of Rome may pro- 
perly be styled Catholic. Its claim to 
pre-eminent authority is altogether 
visionary ; its boasted unity falls to 
nothing when properly investigated ; 
its pretended doctrinal certainty. does 
not exist. But it is Catholic in this, 
and in this only—that by the exercise 
of the very perfection of worldly 
wisdom it has been able to apply every 
power and faculty of man, every super- 
stition and imagination, every passion, 


* Legends of the Monastic Orders, as 


second series of Sacred and Legendary Art. 


prejudice, and fear, to its own account 
and purpose. It has imprinted the 
character of its system upon them all; 
it has applied them all to the main- 
tenance of its wonderful and compre- 
hensive scheme. ‘This kind of Catho- 
licism is peculiarly obvious in the por- 
tion of her interesting subject which is 
dealt with by Mrs. Jameson in the 
beautiful volume before us. 

From a very early period there have 
been, as it was natural to suppose there 
would be, several classes of persons 


represented in the Fine Arts; forming a 
By Mrs. Jameson. Sq. crown 8vo. 1850. 











who have loved to seclude them- 
selves from the world. There have 
been first the Visionaries.. The active 
duties of family, station, and society 
were a weariness to them. “Man de- 
lighted them not, nor woman neither.” 
Dwelling in thought on the mysteries 
of our being, longing with ardour irre- 
sistible to pierce through the veil which 
separates the visible from the unseen, 
panting for communion with the spiri- 
tual, and wildly imagining that that 
communion could be more easily ob- 
tained in the solitary desert, or in the 
solemn cloister, than in the peopled 
city, such enthusiasts have in all ages 
sought to live a life of dreams. 

Another class of persons to whom 
solitude has been especially attractive 
is composed of those whose meek 
spirits have been worsted in the combat 
with a heartless world. These long to 
quit the field on which they have waged 
an unsuccessful war. They are the 
wounded deer who leave the flock, 
and, in the depths of a self-sought se- 
clusion, languish forth the remnant of 
their disappointed lives. 

To both these classes solitude is a 
state of dreaming self-fostered and in- 
dulged, and the dreams of both of them 
partake of the character of their dispo- 
sitions and of their past histories. To 
some their dreams bring a sweet and 
happy peace, to others a wildness almost 
of despair. The visions of some have in 
them a bright morning radiance which 
seems a foretaste of coming glory ; 
those of others tell of nothing but 
madness and debasement both of body 
and soul. The brightness of an open 
heaven, peopled with saintsand martyrs, 
and the sight of angels ascending and 
descending in their willing ministry 
towards mankind, lure on these Zion- 
ward travellers, and are thought to be 
revealed for the encouragement of the 
weak in faith; whilst imaginary de- 
moniacal struggles with powers of 
darkness, deadly combats with the 
Prince of Evil, typify, if they do not 
attest, the strength of the bondage of 
Satan, and the difficulty, even to the 
verge of what is pee for man, to 


regain a freedom once bartered for the 
pleasures of sin. 

During the middle ages the monastic 
life was sought by another class of 
persons—men and women who were 
but lightly influenced either by the 
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mysticism of the eastern Dervish or 
the weariness of a broken and a contrite 
spirit. 

‘* For six centuries,’’ as Mrs. Jameson 
beautifully remarks, ‘‘ there existed for 
the thoughtful, the gentle, the inquiring, 
the devout spirit, no peace, no security, 
no home, but the cloister. There, Learn- 
ing trimmed her lamp; there, Contem- 
plation ‘pruned her wings ;’ there, the 
traditions of Art, preserved from age to 
age by lonely studious men, kept alive in 
form and colour the idea of a beauty be- 
yond that of earth,—of a might beyond 
that of the spear and the shield,—of a 
divine sympathy with suffering humanity. 
To this we may add another anda stronger 
claim on our respect and moral sympathies. 
The protection-and the better education 
given to women in these early communi- 
ties ; the venerable and distinguished rank 
assigned to them when, as governesses of 
their order, they became in a manner dig- 
nitaries of the Church; the introduction 
of their beautiful and saintly effigies, 
clothed with all the insignia of sanctity 
and authority, into the decoration of places 
of worship and books of devotion, did 
more, perhaps, for the general cause of 
womanhood than all the boasted institu- 
tions of chivalry.’ 


To these classes must be added the 
pretenders and impostors who were as 
rife in the seclusion of a cloister as in 
the world at large; the lazy and worth- 
less, who assumed the cowl but dreamt 
little of its duties, bringing discredit 
by their misconduct upon the religious 
profession which they assumed. 

In considering these various phases 
of monastic seclusion the Church of 
Rome has done little in the way of 
endeavouring to discriminate between 
them. She has adopted them all, ac- 
cepted them all, and put her stamp of, 
so-called, Catholicity upon them all. 
The pretender who feigned revelations 
to get the benefit of a name, the wild 
recluse who in the visions of a dis- 
turbed imagination saw more devils 
than vast hell can hold, the amiable 
enthusiast who peopled his cell with 
angelic visitants, and the philanthropist 
who never passed beyond his cloister 
save for the performance of marvels of 
holy love or self-denying charity, have 
all found equally easy access to Rome's 
roll of saints. They have all been 
embraced within that wide portion of 
the pale of her belief which to the un- 
inquiring members of her church is 
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the region of superstitious faith, and 
to persons of intellect is a debateable 
land of scepticism, and not unfrequently 
even of contemptuous infidelity. All 
alike have been commended both to 
the devotion of the faithful and to the 
genius of the artist. 

It is in the last of these characters 
that they are here regarded by Mrs. 
Jameson. She commences her book 
with St. Benedict and the early Bene- 
dictines, alike “ first in point of time, 
and first in interest and importance, 
not merely in the history of art but in 
the history of civilisation.” 


‘¢ The annalists,’’ she tells us, ‘‘ of the 
Benedictine order proudly reckon up the 
worthies it has produced since its first 
foundation in 529; viz. 40 popes, 200 
cardinals, 50 patriarchs, 1,600 archbishops, 
4,600 bishops, and 3,600 canonized saints. 
It is a more legitimate source of pride 
that by their order were either laid or 
preserved the foundations of all the emi- 
nent schools of learning of modern 
Europe.” 


St. Benedict is most certainly to be 
known amongst the saints represented 
by art, by one or all of the following 
emblems :—1. By araven, which is the 
shape in which the devil haunted him, 
disturbing his devotion by hovering 
over his prayer-book and suggesting 
evil thoughts; 2. The raven has some- 
times a loaf of bread in his beak, to 
indicate an attempt made to poison 
the saint with the staff of life; 3. A 
broken glass containing wine alludes 
to a similar attempt to poison the saint 
with wine. In each instance Benedict 
made the sign of the cross, when in 
the one case the raven appeared and 
flew away with the exorcised bread, 
and in the other the glass cracked and 
expelled the poisoned wine. 4. A 
thorn-bush commemorates the saint’s 
achievement of rolling himself in a 
prickly thicket in order to overcome 
the sinful suggestions of his demoniacal 
tormentor, the raven. Bushes which 
have been propagated from the very 
briars thus consecrated by the saint 
are shown to the faithful at Subiaco. 
His 5th emblem is a broken sieve, the 
history of which is that when he was 
a child his nurse borrowed a sieve, and 
was unlucky enough to break it. The 
accident however was of little moment, 
for the youthful saint dried her tears, 
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and repaired the sieve by speaking a 
word. 

Of Benedictine saints who are in- 
teresting to English people, the first 
to be mentioned is St. Bavon, the 
patron of Ghent and Haarlem, of whom 
we have a fine sketch in our National 
Gallery. Mrs. Jameson tells us that 
he was a nobleman born about 589. 
He was converted by the preaching of 
St. Amand, and retired from the world 
to a hollow tree in the forest of Mal- 
medun, near Ghent, and there he lived 
as a hermit, his only food being the 
wild herbs, and “ his drink the crystal 


well.” 


‘‘The chapel erected in his honour is 
now the cathedral of Ghent, for which 
Rubens painted the great altarpiece. It 
represents the saint in his secular costume 
of a knight and a noble, presenting himself 
before Amand bishop of Maestricht ; he 
is ascending the steps of a church; Amand 
stands above under a portico, and lower 
down are seen the poor to whom St. Bavon 
has distributed all his worldly goods. The 
original sketch for this composition [in 
the National Gallery] is the more valuable 
because of the horrible ill-treatment which 
the large picture has received from the 
hands of a succession of res*orers.’’ 


Of his emblems a huge stone, em- 
blematical of the burden of his sins, 
and which the saint is endeavouring 
to carry, is the one best known. 


Of St. Giles, another saint known 
in England, it is said by Mrs. Jameson 
that he “ ppears to have been a saint 
by nature,” so early did his sanctity 
manifest itself. He was a royal Athe- 
nian, but forsook crown and sceptre, 
and dwelt in a wilderness in the South 
of France, where he lived upon the 
herbs and fruits of the forest, and 
upon the milk of a doe which took up 
her abode with him. The doe, being 
wounded by archers, was tracked, and 
thus the saint was discovered living in 
acavern. He is often represented as 
himself pierced by an arrow aimed at 
the doe. 

St. Helena, born in Britain, the 
mother of Constantine, and whose name 
is “inseparably connected with the 
discovery, or the ‘invention’ as it is 
not improperly termed, of the holy 
cross at Jerusalem,” will always be 
recognised by her imperial robes and 
the cross which she upholds with her 
hand. St. Alban is represented “ in 
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some old effigies which remain,” like 
St. Denis, carrying his head in his 
hand. St. Bennet Biscop is portrayed 
in a print by Hollar as a bishop, with 
his two monasteries in the background, 
and the river Tyne flowing between 
them. St. Cuthbert has an otter at his 
side, “originally signifying hisresidence 
in the midst of the waters,” and after- 
wards translated into a miracle, and 
explained to mean that the saint, having 
swooned by the waterside in the per- 
formance of a severe penance, two 
otters came out of the water and re- 
stored him to life and warmth by lick- 
ing him all over. St. Guthlac bears 
in his hand a whip. He put especial 
trust in St. Bartholomew, and, when 
tormented by demons in the marshes 
of Lincolnshire, his patron apostle ap- 
peared, and chased the foul spirits 
away with the crack of a whip. S¢. 
Ethelreda [Etheldreda?] is distin- 
guished in the illuminations of the 
Benedictional of St. Ethelwold simply 
by a lily, the emblem of her perpetual 
virginity. Various incidents of her 
history are carved on the capitals of 
the great pillars which sustain the 
lanthorn of Ely cathedral; amongst 
them her dream, in which she lies 
asleep between her two virgins Se- 
werra and Sewenna, whilst behind her 
a tree has put forth branch and leaf 
and fruit, which she dreamed had all 
sprung from her staff stuck in the 
— whereupon she was much com- 
orted, and continued her journey. 
The legend of St. Boniface has been 
recently made the subject of a splendid 
series of twenty frescoes, executed by 
Professor Hess and his pupils in a 
church at Munich erected by King 
Louis of Bavaria in 1835. Mrs. Jame- 
son gives a spirited etching of one of 
them, which represents the missionary 
saintembarking at Southampton. They 
are all executed in a “large, chaste, 
simple style,” and well merit the at- 
tention of English travellers. Of a 
St. Robert, whom Mrs. Jameson does 
not identify, she tells us that there are 
fragments of painted glass in Morley 
church, in Derbyshire, representing 
five subjects of a legend of Dale Abbey. 


*¢ Tn the first, the Abbot being aggrieved 
by the trespasses of the game, which had 
devoured his wheat in the green blade, is 
seen shooting with a cross-how. In the 
second, the King’s foresters complain of 
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him, and the King has a label from his 
mouth on which is written, ‘ Bring ye him 
before me.’ In the third and fourth he 
is in the presence of the King, who kneels 
at his feet, and grants him as much land 
as between sun and sun he shall encircle 
by a furrow drawn with his plough, to 
which he is to yoke two stags caught wild 
from the forest: the inscriptions, ‘ Go, 
take them and tame them,’ ‘ Go home and 
take ground with the plough.’ In the fifth 
compartment he is ploughing with two 
stags ; the inscription is, ‘ Here St. Robert 
ploweth with them.’ ”’ 


St. Edmund, the king and martyr, 
bears, as Mrs. Jameson informs us, an 
arrow in his hand (as in the diptych 
at Wilton), and is sometimes accom- 
panied by a grey wolf crouching at his 
side, in memory of the tradition that 
an animal of that species was found 
watching over the saint’s severed head 
at the time of the discovery of his re- 
mains. Mrs. Jameson relates the le- 
gends of St. Dunstan, but has not met 
with any historical pictures relating to 
his life. She gives a reduced tran- 
script of the curious drawing attributed 
to himself which is in the Bodleian, 
and was engraved in Hickes’s The- 
saurus, in which the saint is repre- 
sented kneeling at the feet of the 
Saviour. Under St. Edward the Con- 
Jessor we have a notice of the legendary 
sculptures at Westminster, and an en- 
graving of the Wilton diptych, in which 
the Confessor is represented with the 
Baptist and St. Edmund as the guar- 
dians of Richard II. In treating of 
St. Thomas a Becket Mrs. Jameson 
relies too implicitly upon Lord Camp- 
bell. Mr. J. G. Nichols has shown 
that he was not slain at the foot of the 
altar, and that the relics which she 
states were burned were mere fabri- 
cations. The proclamation, also, by 
which the prayers in his name were 
ordered to be put out of all books, is 
stated by Mrs. Jameson very inaccu- 
rately, probably upon the authority of 
the same noble historian. She adds,— 


‘* This decree [proclamation?] was so 
effective in England that the effigies of this 
once beloved and popular saint vanished 
at once from every house and oratory. I 
have never met, nor could ever hear of, 
any representation of St. Thomas 4 Becket 
remaining in our ecclesiastical edifices; and 
I have seen missals and breviaries in which 
his portrait had been more or less carefully 
smeared over and obliterated.’’—p. 114. 
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Of the saints of the other monastic 
orders but few are connected with 
England. In the choir of Lichfield 
cathedral, as Mrs. Jameson informs 
us, we have a representation in stained 
glass, brought from the abbey of He- 
renkerode, near Liege, of that fanciful 
tradition in the life of St. Bernard, the 
great founder of the Cistercians, that 
he was nourished by milk from the 
bosom of the Virgin; and at Alton 
Towers is a remarkable picture, by 
Alonzo Cano, of St. Antony of Padua 
holding the infant Saviour in his arms. 
The Virgin appears just to have re- 
linquished the child, who looks up, 
“as if half-frightened,” to his mother. 
“ This is one of the finest pictures of 
the Spanish school now in England, 
but is too dramatic in the sentiment 
and treatment to be considered as a 
religious picture.” (p. 300.) Mr. 
Rogers has the original drawing of a 
picture by Pesellino, which represents 
another incident in the life of the same 
saint. He was preaching at the fu- 
neral of a rich man, remarkable for 
avarice and usury. 


‘‘ He chose for his text, ‘ Where the 
treasure is, there will the heart be also,’ 
and, instead of praising the dead, denounced 
him as condemned for his misdeeds to 
eternal punishment. ‘ His heart,’ he said, 
‘is buried in his treasure-chest ; go, seek 
it there, and you will find it.” Whereupon 
the friends and relations going to break 
open the chest, found there the heart of 
the miser, amid a heap of ducats; and 
this miracle was further established when, 
upon opening the breast of the dead man, 
they found his heart was gone.’’—p. 296. 


In this running commentary we have 
collected together explanatory illustra- 
tions of some of the most celebrated pic- 
tures of monastic saints which chance 
to be in our own country, and are 
mentioned by Mrs. Jameson; but in 
so doing we have given but little idea 
of her book. Her biographies of these 
shadowy mythic heroes and heroines, 
half fact half fable, are very animated 
and clever, and it is unnecessary that 
we should commend her criticism upon 
the works of art which come under 
her notice. Her book is also full of 
choice and racy extracts from the le- 
gendary stores of Rome—the substi- 
tute which the Church of the Middle 
Ages provided for the purer teaching 
of the Bible. In the anxiety to de- 
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fend or palliate Roman error which is 
now-a-days so common, it is asserted 
that these legends were accepted as poe- 
tical fictions, and were no more believed, 
nor designed to be believed, than the 
journey of Bunyan’s Pilgrim to the 
celestial city. This seems to be only 
partly accurate. Bunyan’s Pilgrim was 
ut forth from the first “in the simi- 
itude of a dream.” “As I slept I 
dreamed a dream,” are the words " 
its opening paragraph ; “I dreamed, 
and behold P oe "Hes the writer 
explained his purpose, and the reader 
was desired to accept the story as it 
was intended. Such was also the case 
with many of the legends of the Church 
of Rome; for example with the follow- 
ing beautiful Dominican apologue :— 


‘* A certain scholar in the university of 
Bologna, of no good repute either for his 
morals or his manners, found himself 
once (it might have been in a dream) in a 
certain meadow not far from the city, and 
there came on a terrible storm; and he 
fled for refuge until he came to a house, 
where, finding the door shut, he knocked 
and entreated shelter. And a voice from 
within answered, ‘I am Justice; I dwell 
here, and this house is mine ; but, as thou 
art not just, thou canst not enter in.’ 
The young man turned away sorrowfully, 
and proceeding further, the rain and the 
storm beating upon him, he came to 
another house, and again he knocked and 
entreated shelter ; and a voice from within 
replied, ‘I am Truth; I dwell here, and 
this house is mine; but, as thou lovest 
not Truth, thou canst not enter here.’ 
And further on he came to another house, 
and again besought to enter, and a voice 
from within said, ‘I am Peace; I dwell 
here, and this house is mine; but, as there 
is no peace for the wicked and those who 
fear not God, thou canst not enter here.’ 
Then he went on farther, being much 
afflicted and mortified, and he came to 
another door and knocked timidly, and a 
voice from within answered, ‘ I am Mercy; 
I dwell here, and this house is mine ; and, 
if thou wouldst escape from this fearful 
tempest, repair quickly to the dwelling of 
the brethren of St. Dominick ; that is the 
only asylum for those who are truly peni- 
tent. And the scholar failed not to do 
as this vision had commanded. He took 
the habit of the order, and lived hence- 
forth an example of every virtue.”—p. 373. 


If we allow (which is a good deal) 
that such stories were no more pro- 
posed as subjects for literal belief than 
the parables of our Lord, or the Pil- 
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grim’s Progress, we must insist that 
very different was intended to be the 
reception of the marvellous personal 
incidents and miraculous adventures 
which were interwoven with the his- 
tory of the saints themselves. ‘These 
were accepted, and were designed to be 
accepted, as facts in hagiography, no 
less to be believed than the miraculous 
incidents in the life of the Saviour. It 
is upon the foundation of these legen- 
dary marvels that much of the doc- 
trine and practice of the Church of 
Rome, especially that large portion of 
it the worship of the Virgin, has been 
principally built. Her assumption, 
coronation, and other similar current 
articles in the popular faith, are all 
founded upon legendary lore. So also 
the multiplied parodies or repetitions 
in saintly biographies of the actual 
miracles of the Saviour; for example, 
the feedings of vast numbers with in- 
adequate supplies of provision, the 
raising of the dead, the walking on 
water, the conversion of one substance 
into another, as water into wine, &c.— 
all these were intended to be believed, 
and were believed, just as entirely as 
the original miracles of which they 
were the copies. So again the multi- 
tudes of legendary miracles which 
were founded upon the literal render- 
ing of the words of scripture (the great 
rock on which the Church of Rome 
has made shipwreck of common sense 
and truth) were just as much believed 
as the similarly founded miracle of 
transubstantiation. We have given an 
example of this kind of miracle in the 
story of St. Antony of Padua and the 
miser’s heart. Striking instances oc- 
eur under St. Francis. His stigmata 
are the result of a mere literal adap- 
tation of the text Gal. iv. 17, “I bear 
in my body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus ;” and a literal interpretation of 
the text “ Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature,” 
is said to have induced him to go forth 
as 2 missionary to the very lowest ani- 
mals. That he was kind and gentle to 
all created beings, and had a pet lamb 
which accompanied him on a visit to 
Rome, are probably the only founda- 
tion of the many stories (some of them 
extremely beautiful and some singu- 
larly silly) which are told in connec- 
tion with this feature of his character. 

When he walked in the fields the 


sheep and the lambs, knowing their be- 
nefactor, thronged around him. Hares 
and rabbits nestled in his bosom, and 
of birds he was the universal favourite: 


‘¢ A lark brought her brood of nestlings 
to his cell to be fed from his hand: he 
saw that the strongest of these nestlings 
tyrannised over the others, pecking at 
them, and taking more than his due share 
of the food; whereupon the good saint 
rebuked the creature, saying, ‘ Thou un- 
just and insatiable! thou shalt die mise- 
rably, and the greediest animals shall re- 
fuse to eat thy flesh.’ And so it happened, 
for the creature drowned itself through its 
impetuosity in drinking, and when it was 
thrown to the cats they would not touch 
it. . . On his return from Syria, in pass- 
ing through the Venetian lagune, vast 
numbers of birds were singing, and he 
said to his companion, ‘ Our sisters, the 
birds, are praising their Creator, let us 
sing with them,’ and he began the sacred 
service. But the warbling of the birds 
interrupted them, therefore Saint Francis 
said to them, ‘ Be silent, till we also have 
praised God,’ and they ceased their song, 
and did not resume it till he had given 
them permission. . . On another occasion, 
preaching at Alviano, he could not make 
himself heard for the chirping of the swal- 
lows, which were at that time building 
their nests; pausing, therefore, in his 
sermon, he said, ‘ My sisters, you have 
talked enough; it is time that I should 
have my turn. Be silent, and listen to 
the word of God!’ And they were silent 
immediately. . . Qn another occasion, as 
he was sitting with his disciple Leo, he 
felt himself penetrated with joy and con- 
solation by the song of the nightingale, 
and he desired his friend Leo to raise his 
voice and sing the praises of God in com- 
pany with the bird. But Leo excused 
himself by reason of his bad voice ; upon 
which Francis himself began to sing, and 
when he stopped the nightingale took up 
his strain, and thus they sang alternately, 
until the night was far advanced, and 
Francis was obliged to stop, for his voice 
failed. Then he confessed that the little 
bird had vanquished him ; he called it to 
him, thanked it for its song, and gave it 
the remainder of his bread; and having 
bestowed his blessing upon it, the creature 
flew away. . . A grasshopper [?] was wont 
to sit and sing on a fig-tree near the cell 
of the man of God, and oftentimes by her 
singing she excited him also to sing the 
praises of the Creator; and one day he 
called her to him, and she flew upon his 
hand, and Francis said to her, ‘ Sing, my 
sister, and praise the Lord thy Creator.’ 
So she began her song immediately, nor 
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ceased until at the father’s command she 
flew back to her own place ; and she re- 
mained eight days there, coming and sing- 
ing at his behest. At length the man of 
God said to his disciples, ‘ Let us dismiss 
our sister; enough that she has cheered 
us with her song, and excited us to the 
praise of God these eight days.’ So, being 
permitted, she immediately flew away, and 
was seen no more.”’ 


These, and all similar stories of 
personal incident and adventure, seem 
to have been propounded to serious 
belief, and we have no doubt that they 
were, and in some places still are, be- 
lieved, and taught that they may be 
believed. 

Of the common emblems of mo- 
nastic profession Mrs. Jameson enu- 
merates—the glory, as belonging pe~ 
culiarly to a canonized saint and not 
to the preparatory grade of beato; the 
dragon or demon at the feet, as indi- 
cative of the victory of faith over the 
world and sin; the hind or stag, as the 
emblem of solitude ; wild beasts at the 
feet of a saint, as indicative of the found- 
ing of a monastery and consequent 
clearing of a wilderness; the crucifix 
in the hand, significant of a preacher ; 
the lily, as the emblem of chastity ; the 
standard with the cross, the general 
symbol of triumphant Christianity ; the 
flaming heart, as the emblem of divine 
love. The crown of thorns indicates 
suffering for Christ’s sake; the palm, 
the meed of martyrdom; the lamb, the 
attribute of meekness, with especial 
reference to the quality of St. Francis 
to which we have just alluded; the 
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Jish, the emblem of eetions the crown, 
significant of royal birth; a seraph 
distinguishes saints of the seraphic 
order ; a sun on the breast indicates the 
light of wisdom; a star, the divine 
attestation of peculiar sanctity, derived 
from the star in the east; a book in the 
hand is given to preachers, authors, 
and missionaries; a dove, the emblem 
of inspiration ; an open book often in- 
dicates the founder of an order; a 
scourge, self-inflicted penance ; roses are 
generally allusive to the saint’s name, 
as St. Rosalia, several Sts. Rosa, &c.; a 
mitre and pastoral staff are borne by 
abbots as well as bishops; the pastoral 
staff only by abbesses. Slaves with their 
chains broken, beggars, children, &c. at 
the feet of a saint express beneficence, 
or some special branch of charity. In 
a picture by Sassetta of the date of 
1444, engraved by Mrs. Jameson, St. 
Francis is represented treading pride, 
gluttony, and heresy under his feet, the 
ast being represented by a printing- 
press ! 

This volume is an admirable sequel 
and companion to Mrs. Jameson's 
former work upon Sacred and Le- 
gendary Art. She has enriched our 
literature with three books as instruc- 
tive as they are interesting and beau- 
tiful. They are most attractive to an- 
tiquaries and artists, and contain a 
fund of information applicable to all 
inquiries into the history, the theology, 
and the manners and customs of the 
past. We trust that her labours will 
reap a rich reward. 





ON THOMAS LODGE AND HIS WORKS. 


WHO does not wish to know all 
that can be known of an author who 


could write such stanzas as the follow- 
ing? 


See where the babes of memory are laid 
Under the shadow of Apollo’s tree ; 
That plait their garlands fresh, and well apaid, 
And breathe forth lines of dainty poesy. 
Ah! world farewell: the sight hereof doth tell, 
That true content doth in the desert dwell. 


Sweet solitary life, thou true repose, 

Wherein the wise contemplate heaven aright; 
In thee no dread of war or worldly foes, 

In thee no pomp seduceth mortal sight ; 
In thee no wanton cares to win with words, 
Nor lurking toys which city life affords. 
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At peep of day, when in her crimson pride 
The morn bespreads with roses all the way 
Where Pheebus’ coach with radiant course must glide, 
The hermit bends his humble knees to pray ; 
Blessing that God whose bounty did bestow 
Such beauties on the earthly things below. 


These sweet lines, and many more 
of the same flow and fancy, were 
written by Thomas Lodge considerably 
more than 250 years ago, in a poem 
“in commendation of a solitary life ;” 
and avoiding, as we have done now, 
and intend to do hereafter, certain 
uncouthnesses of antique spelling, it 
is obvious that, for the grace and fa- 
cility of the verse, and for the beauty 
and simplicity of the sentiment, the lines 

ight have been written yesterday— 
if, indeed, any of our living “ babes of 
memory” could equal the ease, purity, 
and piety of Lodge. 

In the present, and in one or two 
subsequent, papers we propose to di- 
rect attention to him and to his nu- 
merous productions, especially in the 
department of poetry; for, although 
there have been several brief and 
scattered notices of Lodge and his 
works, nobody has attempted to go at 
all at large into his merits, and to fix, 
with anything like precision, the place 
he is entitled to occupy among the 
writers of the Elizabethan era. He was 
a dramatist some years before Shak- 
spere (according to our best means of 
knowledge) visited the metropolis ; and 
for about a quarter of a century, he 
continued to put forth poems, satirical 
tracts, and romances, for his own sub- 
sistence, and for the instruction and 
amusement of his contemporaries. Of 
course, every reader is aware that 
Lodge was the author of the charming 
story of which Shakspere so freel 
and so largely availed himself in his 
* As you like it.” 

Nevertheless, in spite of his high 
claims, up to this moment no accurate 
list even, of his numerous publica- 
tions, has been prepared or printed ; 
and the first thing we shall endeavour 
will be, with some necessary detail (for 
which we hope to be praised rather 
than pardoned), and with some biblio- 
graphical correctness (hitherto little 
regarded), to lay before the reader a 
catalogue (as far as it can be made 
out) of the pieces in prose and verse 
that he from time to time delivered to 
the press. They all range within the 


"ay from 1580 to 1614, the last 
eing his translation of Seneca, of 
which we happen to have the very 
copy Lodge presented to his contem- 
porary, Thomas Dekker, a fact re- 
corded by the latter upon the book 
itself. In the succeeding enumeration 
we proceed chronologically, and we 
shall follow the title of each produc- 
tion by the statement in brackets where 
a copy is to be found, with such other 
a as, if not necessary, are at 
east convenient. 

1. A Defence of Stage-Plays; in 
answer to Stephen Gosson’s “ School 
of Abuse.” 8vo. 

[Gosson’s ‘*School of Abuse” came 
out in 1579, and Lodge, then a writer for 
the stage, and perhaps an actor also, im- 
mediately prepared a reply to Gosson. 
This reply must have been printed in 
1580, but it was suppressed, as Lodge 
himself tells us, by authority. Neverthe- 
less, two mutilated copies have come 
down to us, and one, if not both, are in 
the library of the late Mr. Miller.] 


2. An Alarum against Usurers, con- 
taining tryed Experiences against 
Worldly Abuses, &c. Hereunto are 
annexed the delectable Historie of 
Forbonius and Prisceria, with the 
lamentable Complaint of Truth over 
England. Written by Thomas Lodge, 
of Lincolnes Inne, Gentleman, &c. 
London, 1584. 4to. 

[There was, therefore, so far as we 
know, an interval of four years between 
Lodge’s Reply to Gosson and the pub- 
lication of the Alarum against Usurers ; 
and in this interval Lodge (perhaps to 
avoid the abuse of Gosson that he was “a 
vagrant person,’’) procured himself to be 
entered of an Inn of Court. Lowndes 
(Bibl. Man. 1149) miscalls the tale intro- 
duced by Lodge “the Historie of Tri- 
bonius and Priseria.’’ There is a copy 
of this rare work among Tanner’s books 
at Oxford.] 


3. Scillaes Metamorphosis, enter- 
laced with the unfortunate Love of 
Glaucus. Whereunto is annexed the 
delectable Discourse of the Discon- 
tented Satyre, &c. By Thomas Lodge, 
of Lincolnes Inn, Gentleman. London, 
1589. 4to. 
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[Here again is a considerable interval 
between Lodge's last extant work and the 
present, and possibly at this time he was 
studying a profession which he subse- 
quently abandoned. This collection of 
poems was reprinted in 1819, but with 
some melancholy misprints for which the 
typographer must be responsible, as the 
competence of the editor is undoubted. 
Lowndes gives the date of the original 
appearance of the work 1610; but that 
was only a re-issue of some old copies 
with a new title-page, when it was called 
‘“A most pleasant Historie of Glaucus 
and Scilla. With many excellent Poems 
and delectable Sonnets.’? A copy is in 
the possession of the writer.] 


4. Rosalynde. Euphues Golden Le- 
gacie; found after his death in his 
cell at Silexedra. Bequeathed to Phi- 
lautus sonnes noursed up with their 
father in England. Fetcht from the 
Canaries. By T. L., Gent. London, 
imprinted by Thomas Orwin, for T. G. 
and John Busbie, 1590. 4to. 

[This title is given at full length, be- 
cause when the writer of this article re- 
printed it, in 1841, as the original novel 
upon which Shakspere founded his 
‘* Winter’s Tale,’’ he could only procure a 
copy of the second edition of 1592. 
Lodge, previous to 1590, had been a 
voyage with Capt. Clarke to the Terceras 
and Canaries, as he informs Lord Huns- 
don in the dedication, and had written 
‘“‘Rosalynde”’ on the passage. Here also 
we learn that Lodge had been at the 
University of Oxford with the two sons of 
Lord Hunsdon, Edmund and Robert 
Carew, under the tuition of Sir Edward 
Hoby. Lowndes committed a gross error 
in stating that there was an edition of 
‘* Rosalynde’’ in 1581; but not so gross 
that it did not deceive some who ought to 
have known a great deal better. Mr. 
Heber had an imperfect copy of the first 
edition, the second is at Oxford, and the 
writer possesses the third, ‘‘ Printed by 
N. Lyng for T. Gubbins. 1598.’’] 


5. The famous, true, and historicall 
Life of Robert second Duke of Nor- 
mandy, surnamed for his monstrous 
birth and behaviour Robin the Divell. 
Wherein is contained his dissolute 
life in his youth, his devout reconcile- 
ment, and vertues in his age. Inter- 
laced with many straunge and mi- 
raculous adventures. erein are 
both causes of profite and many con- 
ceits of pleasure. By T.L.,G. Im- 
printed at London for N. L. and John 
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Busbie, and are to be sold at the west 
dore of Paules. 1591. 4to. 

{As this work by Lodge is not included 
in any list of his productions, we have 
quoted the title at full length. The date 
of the dedication to M. Thomas Smith is 
“From my Chamber 2 Maij 1591.” 
Rawlinson’s Catalogue places it under the 
year 1599, but it is most probably a mis- 
print. It consists of prose and verse, 
and only a single copy appears to be 
known, which formerly was the property 
of Heber. Into whose hands it afterwards 
went the writer does not know.] 


6. Catharos. Diogenes in his Sin- 
gularities, &c. Christened by him A 
Nettle for Nice Noses. By T. L., of 
Lincolns Inn, Gent. London, 1591. 4to. 

[This prose tract is dedicated by the 
stationer to Sir John Hart, and it seems 
likely that it was published during the 
absence of Lodge on a voyage which he 
took with Cavendish. Busbie calls Lodge 
his “‘ dear friend,’’ but does not say that 
he was absent from England. The British 
Museum contains a copy of this perform- 
ance; another is in the library of Lord 
Ellesmere; and the writer has a third.] 


7. Euphues Shadow, the Battaile of 
the Sences. Wherein youthfull folly 
is set downe in his right figure, and 
vaine fancies are prooved to produce 
many offences. Hereunto is annexed 
the Deafe man’s Dialogue, contayning 
Philamis Athanatos: fit for all sortes 
to peruse, and the better sorte to 
paar By T. L., Gent. London, 

rinted by Abell Jeffes for John 
Busbie, &e. 1592. 4to. 

[Only two copies of this tract are 
known, one of which is in the British 
Museum, and the other in Scotland. It 
is dedicated to Lord Fitzwaters, on behalf 
of his “absent friend, M. Thomas Lodge,” 
by “Rob. Greene, Norfolciensis,’’ who 
states that the author had ‘‘ gone to sea 
with Mayster Candish.’’ The style is very 
like that of Greene, and it is by no means 
certain that he did not write it, and pub- 
lish it in Lodge’s name. It contains only 
four pieces in verse, of unusually moderate 
pretensions, and inferior to the general 
style of Lodge.] 


8. Phillis: Honoured with Pastorall 
Sonnets, Elegies, and amorous delights. 
Where-unto is annexed the Tragicall 
Complaynt of Elstred, &c. At London, 
printed for John Busbie, &c. 1593. 
4to. 

[Lodge’s name does not appear upon 
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the title-page, but is subjoined at length 
to the dedication to the Countess of 
Shrewsbury. Several pieces were tragg- 
ferred from this work to the ‘‘ Phoenix 
Nest,’ printed in the same year, and to 
England’s Helicon, which first came out 
in 1600, 4to. and again in 1614, 8vo. To 
one of them, in the latter, the initials of 
Sir Edward Dyer are appended, as if it 
were by him ; the proper initials are given 
to the poems of Lodge in the “ Phoenix 
Nest.’’ ‘* Phillis,’? and Elstred,’’ are 
both in the style of Samuel Daniel, to 
whose high praise Lodge dedicates a 
stanza. Mr. Miller’s library contains the 
only copy of this work the writer ever 
saw. | 


9. The Life and Death of William 
Longbeard, the most famous and witty 
English traitor, borne in the citty of 
London. Accompanied with manye 
other most pleasant and prettie his- 
tories, By T. L. of Lincoln’s Inne, 
Gent. Et nuge seria ducunt. Printed 
at London, by Rychard Yardley and 
Peter Short, &c. 1593. 4to. 

[Lodge here returns to his legal addi- 
tion as of Lincoln’s Inn, which he had 
dropped since his ‘‘ Catharos’”’ of 1591, 
because, perhaps, he had taken to foreign 
adventures with Clarke and Cavendish. 
This tract (in the writer’s possession) is 
perhaps unique. It is dedicated by Tho. 
Lodge to Sir W. Web, as ‘‘ the very patterne 
and true Mecenas of vertue.” The ‘‘ many 
pretty histories’’ are twelve in number, 
and begin with an account of ‘‘ famous 
pirates.’’ Poetry and prose are inter- 
spersed.] 


10. The Wounds of Civill War. 
Lively set forth in the true Tragedies 
of Marius and Scilla, &c. Written by 
Thomas Lodge, Gent. &c. London, 
1594. 4to. 

[This dramatic performance, which 
was doubtless written before 1589, was 
acted by a company under the manage- 
ment of Philip Henslowe, although it is 
not mentioned in his “ Diary,”’ printed by 
the Shakespeare Society. The tragedy is 
reprinted in the last edit. of Dodsley’s 
Old Plays, vol. viii. Various copies of 
the original edition are extant, one of 
which belongs to the writer. ] 


11. A Looking Glasse for London 
and England. Made by Thomas Lodge, 
Gentleman, and Robert Greene, &c. 
London, 1594. 4to. 

[A drama, the title of which is inserted 
in Henslowe’s Diary, pp. 23, 25, 28, as 
‘*the Looking Glasse,’’ under the year 
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1591. The only known copy of the first 
edition is in the library of the Duke of 
Devonshire: it was reprinted by the Rev. 
Mr. Dyce in Greene’s Works, i. 55. 
There are old re-impressions of it in 1598, 
1602, and 1617, which are not uncommon. 
Lowndes gives it twice over, as if sepa- 
rate productions, under 1590 and 1594.] 


12. A Fig for Momus: containing 

net varietie, included in Satyres, 
clogues, and Epistles. By T. L. of 

Lincolnes Inne, Gent. &c. . London, 
1595. 4to. 

[The excellent satires in this work give 
Lodge the priority in time, although not 
in merit, to Bishop Hall—both however 
as satirists having been preceded by Dr. 
Donne, who was himself preceded by Sir 
T. Wyat, who wrote “ satires’? thirty or 
forty years earlier. Gascoigne comes be- 
tween Wyat and Donne. This collection 
of poems of various kinds by Lodge was 
reprinted at the Auchinleck Press in 1817, 
but most defectively. Old impressions are 
not very uncommon; Mr. Miller had.one.] 


13. The Divell Conjured. London, 
1596. 4to. 

[This tract has the initials T. L. to 
the dedication and address to the Reader, 
and may therefore, though perhaps with 
some hesitation, be assigned to Lodge. It 
is mainly devoted to prose discussions on 
alchymy and magic, topics touched upon 
by Lodge in verse in his ‘Fig for 
Momus.”’ It is wholly prose.] 


14. Wit’s Miserie and the World’s 
Madness, discovering the Divels In- 
carnat of this Age. London, 1596. 4to. 

[One of the rarest of Lodge’s pieces, 
and certainly not one of the best. He 
should seem to have been driven to con- 
siderable shifts about this time, and four 
of his most hasty performances bear date 
in 1596. This has no sign of authorship 
on the title-page; but the dedication to 
three brothers, Hare, has Lodge’s initials, 
and the internal evidence is strong in his 
favour. Lodge dates ‘ in haste from my 
house at Low Laiton, this 5 of November 
1595,’’ whither, perhaps, he had gone to 
study medicine, and supported himself by 
his pen: not long afterwards he took up 
the profession of physic, and continued to 
practise it till his death.] 


15. A Margarite of America. By 
T. Lodge. Printed for John Busbie, 
&e. 1596. 4to. 

[A translation avowedly from the Spanish, 
and made, as Lodge states, four years 
before, when he was “at sea with M. 
Candish in passing through the Straits of 
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Magellan.’’ It was printed, as Lodge tells 
us, in his absence, and the dedication is 
dated 4th May, 1596. Among the prose 
are inserted a good many poems of various 
kinds and in different measures, which were 
extracted and reprinted in 1819. Two 
copies are in the British Museum.] 


16. Prosopopeia, containing the 
Teares of the holy, blessed, and sanc- 
tified Marie, the Mother of God, &c. 
London, printed for E. White. 1596. 
8vo. 

[This is a production that has hitherto 
escaped the notice of bibliographers, and 
the only copy of it the writer has ever 
seen is in the Library at Lambeth Palace. 
Attention was first directed to it in The 
Shakespeare Society’s Papers, vol. ii. 
p. 156. The dedication signed T. L. is to 
the Dowager Countess of Derby (Lodge 
addressed his ‘‘ Fig for Momus”’ to her 
son in the preceding year,) and to the 
Countess of Cumberland. The whole is 
prose, and is written in a repentant strain 
something like that of Thomas Nash in 
his ‘‘Christ’s Tears over Jerusalem,’’ 
1593.] 

This is the last we hear of Lodge 
as a miscellaneous author, excepting 
that he published a translation of Jo- 
sephus in 1602, and, as already ob- 
served, a translation of Seneca in 1614. 
He seems to have, otherwise, devoted 
himself entirely to medicine, in which 
he had considerable success. By way 
of introducing himself to the profession 
he printed a “ Treatise of the Plague” 
in 1603 ; and the writer is in possession 
of a MS. with an autograph dedication 
to the Countess of Arundell, under the 
title, not of “The Poor Man’s Legacie,” 
as it is called by Lowndes and others, 
but of “The Poor Man’s Talent.” The 
body of the work was written by some 
scribe, but it is throughout corrected 
in the handwriting of the author, and 
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it was sold with the books of the old 
Duke of Norfolk. 

Having thus compiled, for the first 
time with any degree of accuracy, what 
I take to be a complete catalogue of 
the various works of Thomas 5 ae 
it is not my intention to go at all sys- 
tematically through them, but to supply 
such specimens of his style, in prose 
and verse, as will enable readers to 
judge fairly of the merits of an author 
who has hitherto been much neglected, 
although the inventor of a story of 
which our great dramatist availed him- 
self in a manner and to an extent 
which _ we ee in este to 
any other of Shakspere’s plays. Upon 
this point we shall not ee fit dag 
because it has already been sufficiently 
discussed, and because the novel of 
“* Rosalynde” has been not long since 
reprinted in its entirety. 

or a similar reason we shall 


over the two dramatic works of Lodge: 


they are now accessible to everybody 
who is interested in the history and 
progress of our early stage; but we 
may be allowed to remark that they 
merit peculiar attention, not merely 


because they are among our very oldest 
ponent of blank-verse, but because 
there is every ground for believing 
that, although not printed until 1594, 
they were written and acted before 
1589, which may be sup to be at 
least seven years anterior to the date 
when ~~ joined a theatrical 
company in London. Lodge himself 
tells us that he had relinquished dra- 
matic composition, in a remarkable 
stanza at the very close of one of his 
earliest productions (1589). He is 
speaking of the departure of Glaucus, 
after he and the author had been con- 
ferring together ;— 


At last he left me where at first he found me, 
Willing me let the world and ladies know 
Of Scilla’s pride; and then by oath he bound me 
To write no more of that whence shame doth grow, 
Or tie my pen to penny-knaves delight, 
But live with fame, and so for fame to write. 


Shame grew, as Shakspere and va- 
rious others acknowledged, from the 
writing of stage-plays and from con- 
nexion with theatres; but, as if to 
render the matter perfectly intelligible 
and unmistakeable, Lodge adverts, 
with some scorn, to the sort of audi- 
ences whose taste he was compelled, 
as a dramatist, to please, terming them 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXIV. 


“ penny-knaves,” in reference to the 
small sum at which the lower orders 
were then admitted into playhouses. 
This is a curious point as regards the 
biography of Lodge: so far as we know 
he kept his word, and never again put 
his pen to paper for the purpose of 
giving “penny-knaves delight.” We 
are not sure how ry this determina- 
4 
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tion may have been contributed to by 
want of success on the stage; for, as- 
suredly, Lodge’s talents were not of a 
dramatic kind: he was a lyrical, pas- 
toral, and satirical poet of great variety 
and excellence, but at the same time 
without any very powerful imagina- 
tion, or striking originality; and the 
two plays in which he was concerned, 
and especially that which he wrote 
without the aid of Robert Greene, want 
ease and vigour in the versification, 
while the plots move with tedious 
weight and solemnity. 

eare, therefore, not much surprised 
by his renouncing the stage, as an 
author, in 1589; and we see that so 
early as 1584 he had entered himself 
of Lincoln’s Inn. We may confidently 
conclude, therefore, that at that date 
he had entirely abandoned the boards, 
at least as a performer. That he had 
been an actor depends upon the asser- 
tion of Stephen sain is adversary ; 


and, although Lodge does not in terms 
deny it, he says enough in the pre- 
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fatory matter to his “ Alarum against 
Usurers” to enable us to understand 
quite clearly, that he wanted as mych 
as possible, and as soon as possible, to 
get rid of the imputation.* 

With respect to the poem of “ Scilla’s 
Metamorphosis,” from which we quoted 
the passage relating to Lodge and his 
anti-theatrical resolution, it will be 
seen that it is in precisely the same 
form of stanza as Shakspere’s “ Venus 
and Adonis,” which, though probably 
written before its author quitted Strat- 
ford, was not published until he had 
been in London, perhaps, five or six 
years. A writer in vol. iii. of “the 
Shakespeare Society’s ning ” wishes 
to establish that Lodge, having seen 
Shakspere’s poem in MS. anterior to 
1589, wrote “ Scilla’s Metamorphosis e 
in express imitation of it; but it seems 
at least as likely that Shakspere, having 
read Lodge’s poem in print in 1589, 
took his subject from the following 
three stanzas, which occur near the 
beginning of it :— 


He that hath seen the sweet Arcadian boy 
Wiping the purple from his forced wound, 
His pretty tears betokening his annoy, 
His sighs, his cries, his falling to the ground, 
The echoes ringing from the rocks his fall, 
The trees with tears reporting of his thrall; 


And Venus, starting at her love-mate’s cry, 
Forcing her birds to haste her chariot on, 
And, full of grief, at last with piteous eye 
Seen where, all pale with death, he lay alone ; 
Whose beauty quail’d, as wont the lilies droop 
When wasteful winter winds do make them stoop : 


Her dainty hand address’d to daw her dear, 
Her roseal lip allied to his pale cheek, 
Her sighs, and then her looks of heavy cheer, 
Her bitter threats, and then her passions meek ; 
How on the senseless corse she lay a-crying, 
As if the boy were then but new a-dying. 


We feel a strong belief that Shak- 
spere had written his “ Venus and 

donis” three or four years before 
the appearance of Lodge’s “ Scilla’s 
Metamorphosis ;” but certainly such a 
passage as the above, in the very stanza 
our great dramatist employed, and on 


(Sign. A 3 b.) 


the very subject of his poem, may 
warrant an opinion that the work pub- 
lished in 1593 might owe its existence 
to the work published in 1589. Such 
is not our opinion, but, of course, we 
cannot blame those who come to a 
different conclusion. 





* Lodge claimed to be of a good family, and was, in all probability, nearly related 
to Sir Thomas Lodge, upon the death of whose wife, called ‘‘ Lady Anne Lodge,’’ he 


wrote an epitaph, which was entered for publication on 23 December, 1579. 


See 


Extracts from the Registers of the Stationers’ Company (published by the Shakespeare 


Society) vol. ii. p. 104. 








> 

1850.] 
Having dismissed matters of detail, 
we shall come in our next paper to a 


more general and comprehensive view 
of the character and poetry of Thomas 
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Lodge, supporting our conclusions by 
quotations from some of his rarest and 
best productions. 

J. Payne Cottier. 





BIRTH OF THE PRINCE OF WALES, SON OF JAMES II. a.p. 1688. 


WE have received two communica- 
tions upon this subject in connection 
with the article in our last Magazine, 
p. 468. The first of them is from our 
correspondent Berucuino, who sends 
us a copy of the original ProcLaMaTIoNn 
issued on the day of the Prince’s birth, 
Sunday, 10th June, 1688, APPOINTING 
A TIME OF PUBLIC THANKSGIVING “for 
so great a blessing vouchsafed to his 
Majesty and these his kingdoms.” 
This paper, which rectifies several mis- 
statements of our historical writers, 
and sets the facts upon the firm footing 
of a documentary authority, was as 
follows :— 

‘“* By the King 
‘* A PROCLAMATION. 

“James R. It having pleased Al- 
mighty God of his great and continued 
mercy to his Majesty and his kingdoms, 
to bless him and his royal consort the 
Queen with a son, and these his kingdoms 
and dominions with a prince, his Majesty 
this day in council hath thought fit to 
appoint a time of public thanksgiving to 
Almighty God throughout this kingdom 
for so great a blessing; and his Majesty 
doth accordingly appoint and command 
that upon Sunday next, being the seven- 
teenth day of this instant June, within the 
cities of London and Westminster and ten 
miles distance, and upon the first day of 
July next, in all other places throughout 
this kingdom of England, dominion of 
Wales and town of Berwick upon Tweed, 
be had and solemnised a public thanks- 
giving to Almighty God for so great a 
blessing vouchsafed to his Majesty and 
these his kingdoms ; and for this purpose 
his Majesty hath signified his royal plea- 
sure to the Right Reverend father in God 
Thomas Lord Bishop of Rochester forth- 
with to prepare a form of religious service 
and public thanksgiving which may be 
suitable to this occasion; which form of 
service and public thanksgiving his Ma- 
jesty will cause to be printed and pub- 
lished and to be distributed throughout 


the several and respective dioceses of this 
kingdom, to be observed and used in the 
churches and chapels of this kingdom and 
dominion aforesaid, upon the several and 
respective days before mentioned. Given 
at our Court at Whitehall the 10th day of 
June, 1688, in the fourth year of our 
reign. God save the King. 

“London. Printed by Charles Hills, 
Henry Hills, and Thomas Newcomb, 
Printers to the King’s most excellent Ma- 
jesty. 1688.” 


Our second communication is from 
Mr. Joun D’Atton, of Dublin. He 
sends us a copy of an ORIGINAL DOCU- 
MENT in connection with the old false- 
hoods RESPECTING THE PRINCE’s BIRTH. 
The story to which it relates—what- 
ever it precisely was—was evidently 
not entitled to the slightest attention. 
That it was listened to by Bishop Bur- 
net, and, upon his introduction of Mrs. 
Lucy Armstrong, by Queen Mary, and 
that it gained Mrs. Lucy flattering words 
and a pension, are singular evidences 
of the extent to which the infection of 
the popular delusion had spread, and 
how easily persons even of intelligence 
allowed themselves to be led away by 
the current fables. In a nation and 
at a time when a third-rate retailer 
of beggarly tittle-tattle was rewarded 
with a pension of “ fourscore guineas 
a-year,” it is not wonderful that no 
“plot” was too gross for credence, or 
too entirely baseless to be beyond 
belief. 

“ The case of Mrs. Lucy Armstronge, 
wife to Colonel Andrew Armstronge. 
‘‘That in the year 1688, being very 

particularly informed by one Mrs. Arnell, 

that had it from Mrs. Wilks’ * own maid, 

Queen Mary’s midwife, an account of the 

great imposition she had put upon both 

King James and the nation by the birth 

of the Pretender ; which relation was very 

surprising in the circumstance, and I 

thought myself in conscience and duty 





* Mrs. Wilks, the midwife, gave evidence in full details to the genuineness of the 
birth, before many members of the Privy Council convened to ascertain the facts. 
Amongst them was Prince George of Denmark. See Cobbett’s State Trials, vol. xii. 
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bound to make a discovery of so base an 
abuse, upon which I went to my good 
friend Mrs. Delves, afterwards Sir Tho- 
mas Delves’ lady, and told her the story 
as I heard it; upon which I was sent for 
by the then Bishop of Sarum, that intro- 
duced me to her Majesty Queen Mary, of 
ever glorious and blessed memory, that 
thought it highly necessary to have my 
affidavit taken before the Secretary of 
State, which accordingly was done, and I 
was charged to bring my author, the fore- 
said Mrs. Arnell, before the Secretary, 
and she then owned she had told me what 
was then by me set forth, and she hoped 
to see me hanged for revealing it. 

‘¢ For what reason I know not she was 
afterwards dismist, so that she imme- 
diately gave Mrs. Wilks notice of it, that 
with father Lowick and father Goodwin 
all made their escape together; so that 
by next morning her house was emptied, 
and the goods sold in the Broad Way in 
Westminster, and she with the two priests 
gone off to France. Their sudden going 
away made great noise, and I being given 
out as the occasion of it, was made very 
uneasy by many gross abuses and threats, 
so as that my life was in danger. King 
William and his Royal Consort, upon my 
great sufferings, thought me that worthy 
of a pension of four-score guineas a-year, 
paid me out of the privy purse constantly 
by her Majesty Queen Mary, as an earnest 
of something better when a vacancy should 
offer about her Majesty’s person, of which 
I had a promise, being honoured with the 
epithet of a friend by both their Majesties 
when I was mentioned by them; and 
through my hearty zeal to serve the best 
of Kings, I entirely lost the affection of 
my husband, that has ever since refused 
me not only his bed but the maintenance 
of a wife, though he had a good fortune 
as well as raised in his preferment by my 
interest, as by my good fortune after dear 
Queen Mary’s death to be the person that 
took Captain Counter, who came from 
Rome on the vile design to overthrow our 
kingly government by assassinating King 
William, and taking also all the treason- 
able papers along with him that made a 
full discovery of their hellish popish vil- 
lainy, to destroy our religion and murder 
our dear King, that was our great and good 
deliverer. In the procuring this said Cap- 
tain Counter, and his treasonable black 
box under his head, in a cellar under 
ground covered over with piles of wood, 
I was forced to employ several, together 
with my own son, that lost his life for his 
pains. The assistants, together with the 
informers, swallowed up most of the 


1,0007. was given for the taking of this 
Counter, which when the King was given 
to understand, he renewed his promise of 
a further and particular care of me and 
mine; but that glorious and grateful 
Prince’s untimely death cropt all my hopes 
in the loss of the very first of Kings and 
friends, The Bishop of Carlisle, now 
Lord Almoner, upon a view of this my 
hard case, thought I had a just right to 
King George’s bounty and favour, which 
his Lordship promised to lay before his 
Majesty, to whom I have been a good in- 
strument by my services to King William.” 


On the opposite side of the leaf on 
which this statement is drawn, Mrs. 
Armstrong makes the following com- 
munication to the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin (the celebrated Archbishop King). 


‘* May it please your Grace,—To pardon 
the liberty of this after so long a case that 
does not enter into particulars of the im- 
position of the Pretender’s birth, hoping 
to have the honour to do that myself to 
your Grace,—it’s too long as it is,—and 
how I was persecuted and threatened even 
in Flanders, when I followed my wicked 
husband for a subsistence thither, where I 
was abandoned, and called informer by 
the Scotch whore my husband kept, who 
said she hoped to see me made an ex- 
ample of by that innocent good Prince of 
Wales I had so basely endeavoured to 
prove an impostor, and had worked my 
husband up to have been my murderer, 
as Colonel Evans can now testify, that 
knows my life was threatened there so 
much I was advised to make all the haste 
from Breda imaginable, as I did, for none 
there was willing to give house-room to 
a person so threatened as I was. I humbly 
beg your Grace to pardon this trouble, 
that the great experience I have had of 
your Grace’s extraordinary kindness to 
me has encouraged me to presume upon. 
With all humility, 

“Your Grace’s most dutiful and most 
grateful humble servant, 
“ Lucy ARMSTRONGE.”’ 


This original instrument is directed 
to “The Most Reverend His Grace 
the Lord Arch-Bishop of Dublin, 
These,” &c. It is endorsed in the 
prelate’s handwriting, “Lucy Arm- 
stronge’s case, given me Dect 22, 
1716,” and is preserved among the 
manuscripts of the library founded by 
his _— predecessor, Archbishop 

rsh. 
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NORTHERN WINDOW OF THE CHANCEL, 
ST. THOMAS’S CHURCH, WINCHELSEA. 


(From W. OD. Cooper's History of Winchelsea.) 
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THE HISTORY OF WINCHELSEA,* 
(With two Plates.) 


‘« T went over to that poor skeleton of Ancient Winchelsea. It is beautifully situated 
on the top of a steep hill, and was regularly built in broad streets, crossing each other 
and encompassing a very large square, in the midst of which was a large church now 
in ruins.’’—Rev. John Wesley’s Diary, Oct. 7, 1790. 


THIS now-deserted town of the 
middle ages has an historical character 
eculiarly its own. In the ordinary 
oats of our ancient towns, the con- 
tinuity of their annals, and the gradual 
but unceasing changes of time, pro- 
duce an obliterating effect on the 
realities of the past. The threads are 
lost in the ever-varying web, and we 
find ourselves at a loss where to trace 
their beginnings or where their termi- 
nations. In the history of Winchelsea, 
this “ port upon a hill,” founded on a 
known occasion, and sinking into ob- 
security within a period also far re- 
moved from our own days, we are pre- 
sented with a subject definite in its 
limits, distinct in its character, and as 
striking in its details as the manners 
and sentiments of its era and its po- 
sition were different from those of our 
more advanced stage of civilisation. 
The maritime population of former 
times were habitually men of violence. 
They lived in a constant struggle, not 
only with the elements, but with the 
world at large. They watched, like 
spiders, for the unhappy strangers 
whose ill fate it was to be wrecked 
upon their inhospitable coasts. They 
pursued their fisheries or their com- 
merce in combination with deeds of 
hardier prowess and bolder daring, in 
which the law chiefly recognised was 
the law of the strongest. Leland has 
briefly, but graphically, described the 
history of such a community in his ac- 
count of Fowey in Cornwall.— 


“The glorie of Fawey rose by the 
warres in king Edward the I. and the III. 
and Henry the V. dayes, partely by feates 
of warre, partly by pyracie; and so wax- 
ing riche felle all to merchaundise, so that 
the towne was hauntid with shippes of 
divers nations, and their shippes went to 
all nations.’’ 


Just so it was with Winchelsea: ex- 





cept that its “glorie” was of still 
earlier date. The antiquity of what 
were called the Five Ports, namely, 
Sandwich, Dover, Romney, Hythe, 
and Hastings, is beyond memory, and 
at so early a period did the towns of 
Rye and Winchelsea assert their place 
among them that it is ‘suggested by 
Mr. Cooper (p. 6) that they were 
added to the number by William the 
Conqueror. We do not find that this 
was literally the case, as there never 
was any change in the number or de- 
signation of the Cinque Ports; but, 
whilst all the neighbouring villages 
were regarded as members of one or 
other of them, the towns of Winchelsea 
and Rye were the “ nobiliora membra 
Quinque Portuum,” as they are styled 
in a record of the reign of John. 
Placed in the centre of the confede- 
racy, Winchelsea seems in fact to have 
become the principal town of the 
whole, and in the reigns of our Nor- 
man kings it was the chief port of 
communication with France. 

Though it is not mentioned by name 
in the Domesday survey, the author 
before us concludes it to have been 
the “new burgh” mentioned within 
the manor of Rameslie, in which there 
were sixty-four burgesses. It is known 
to have been then existing, as the 
Conqueror landed here in 1067, the 

ear after his first invasion. Henr 

I. also landed here in 1188. It had 
attained its greatest prosperity in the 
thirteenth century, during the reigns 
of John and Henry III. In 1216, 
when threatened by Louis of France, 
to whom a large part of England had 
then submitted, the barons of Win- 
chelsea received the permission of their 
trembling sovereign to compound for 
the safety of the town by a ransom of 
200 marks; and it was from the neigh- 
bouring town of Rye that Prince 


* The History of Winchelsea, one of the Ancient Towns added to the Cinque Ports. 
By William Durrant Cooper, F.S.A. 1850. 8vo, 
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Louis took his final departure in the 


following year. ‘This, remarks Mr. 
Cooper, is the first mention found of 
Rye as a place of landing or embarka- 
tion, and not Winchelsea. In 1247 
King Henry III. seeing the importance 
of Winchelsea and Rye, which had 
hitherto belonged to the Norman ab- 
bey of Fécamp, took them into his 
own hands, giving in exchange the 
manor and hundred of Cheltenham, 
the manor of Slaughter, and the hun- 
dred of Salesmanbury, all in Glouces- 
tershire, and the manor of Navenby in 
Lincolnshire. He granted to the ba- 
rons and bailiffs of Winchelsea the 
farm of their town; and empowered 
them by charters of murage to improve 
its fortifications. 

But these marks of royal patronage 
seem rather to have roused a spirit of in- 
dependance than to have been received 
with true feudal submission. Like the 
citizens of London, the barons of the 
Cinque Ports were among the most 
active supporters of rag we party 
headed by Simon de Montfort: and 
during the two years of Montfort’s 
supremacy they enjoyed many marks 
of his favour. Seer de Montfort 
was made Warden of the Cinque Ports 
and Constable of Dover Castle: and 
the household-book of the Countess of 
Leicester, his mother, records that 
she three times feasted the burghers 
of Winchelsea in the summer of 
1265. After the battle of Evesham, the 
younger Simon de Montfort fled to Win- 
chelsea, and endeavoured, by means of 
the fleet, again to make head against 
the royal authority ; but, when he had 
fled to France, he Edward took 
the town by assault, making the re- 
sistance it had given him, and the pi- 
racies for which its inhabitants were 
notorious, the excuses of a sanguinary 
vengeance. 

The old town of Winchelsea had 
scareely recovered from this severe 
punishment when it became evident 
that it could not much longer with- 
stand the continual inroads of the sea. 
It had often suffered from the violence 
of storms, particularly in the years 
1250 and 1252; and some thirty years 
later the resolution was taken for its 
removal to a more secure position. 

The first Winchelsea stood on a low 
flat island, at the mouth of the estuary 
of Rye, three miles distant from the 
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hill upon which the second town was 
placed, and separated by a wide waste 
of waters from all the neighbouring 
lands, except by a lingula on the west. 
The site, which was submerged in the 
thirteenth century, began partially to 
reappear towards the end of the fif- 
teenth or beginning of the sixteenth, 
was gradually recovered and fenced in, 
and now constitutes the Camber farm 
estate, of a fine rich alluvial soil. 

Full particulars are preserved of the 
measures taken for the foundation of 
new Winchelsea, and it is remarkable 
how correct a report of them was tradi- 
tionally given to Leland. He says:— 


‘¢The oulde toune of Winchelesey of a 
vj. or vij. yeres together felle to a very 
soore and manifeste ruine, by reason of 
rages of the se, and totally in the tyme of 
the aforesayde vj. or vij. yeres. In the 
space of these aforesayde yeres the people 
of Winchelesey made sute to kyng Edward 
the first for remedy, and a new plot to set 
them a new towne on. Wherenpon the 
kyng sent thither John Kirkeby bishop of 
Ely and treasurer of England, and vewid 
a plot to make the new toune of Winchele- 
sey on, the wich was at that tyme a ground 
where conies partely did resorte. Syr 
Joho Tregoze, a knight, was the chief 
owner of it, and one Maurice, and Bataille 
abbey. The kyng compoundid with them; 
and so was there vij. score and tenne acres 
limited to the new toune, whereof part is 
in the kynges mede withoute the toune, 
and part in hanging of the hille. Then in 
the tyme of the yeres aforesayde the king 
set to his helpe in begining and wauling of 
new Winchelesey : and the inhabitants of 
olde Winchelesey tooke by a litle and litle 
and buildid at the newtoune. So that 
wythyn the vj. or vij. yere afore expressed 
the new toune was metely welle furnishid, 


- and dayly after for a few yeres encreasid.” 


It is interesting to find the old anti- 
quary’s accuracy in this statement 
confirmed in all the more important 
particulars by existing records relating 
to the foundation of the new town. 
The earliest of these is dated, as he 
says, six or seven years before the final 
destruction of old Winchelsea. From 
among the records of the Exchequer, 
| send at the Carlton Ride, Mr. 

ooper has printed the substance of a 
very curious return made in 20 Edw. I. 
(1292), which has the following title :— 


“‘ These are the places set out, enfran- 
chised, and on which a rent has been put, 
in the new town of Winchelsea, which is 
just now built, by the mayor and twenty- 
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four jurats, and by Sir John de Kirkeby, 
bishop of Ely, on the part of our lord the 
King, commissioned to set out, enfran- 
chise, and set a rent on the same places.” 

Leland states correctly that Sir John 
Tregoze was the chief owner of the land. 
The whole was nearly 150 acres, and 
his portion was 653; but the portions 
belonging to John Moris and to the 
Abbat of Battle were small; the former 
less than five acres, the latter only one 
and three quarters. The next owners 
in respect to quantity to Sir John Tre- 
goze were John de Langherst (354 
acres) and John Bone (243 acres); 
which two names are those which occur 
in the earliest document found in con- 
nexion with this affair, whereby the 
King directed his steward Ralph of 
Sandwich to negotiate for their lands, in 
the year 1280.* Byletters patent, dated 
27 Nov. 1281, the King directed his 
justices itinerant to asset the pur- 
chased lands in Iham as building plots 
to the barons and good men of Win- 
chelsea. On the 13th Oct. 1283, they 
received a new charter from the King, 
which confirmed to them the same 
franchises and customs which they had 
enjoyed in their former locality. On 
the 8th April, 1287, the King pur- 
chased of William de Grandison and 
Sibilla his wife, who was the younger 
daughter and co-heir of Sir John de 
Tregoze, the manors of Iham and Iden, 
granting them in exchange the manor 
of Dymnok (now Dimmock, in Glou- 
cestershire), and arent of 46/. 6s. 33d. 
in Dartford. Finally, by a writ dated 
23 June, 1288, the town was granted 
to the barons to be held in fee-farm, 
as the old town had been; and on the 
25th July bishop Kyrkeby gave seisin 
to the commonalty of Winchelsea of all 
their lands and tenements, as enume- 
rated in the roll already mentioned, 
with absolute and quiet possession 
rent-free for the first seven years. 
The rents subsequently to be paid 
amounted to 14/. 11s. 59d. 

In the mean time the storm occurred, 
on the 4th Feb. 1286-7, which finally 
overwhelmed the old town, together 
with all the marsh-lands between Cliff's 
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End near Fairlight, and Hythe. On 
this occasion the sudden stoppage of 
the mouth of the Rother at ieaehien, 
and the junction of its waters at Ap- 
— with those of the estuary at 

ye, must have altered entirely the 
face of the country. 

The new town, erected on the hill of 
Iham, was planned with remarkable 
regularity, the streets crossing at right- 
angles, like those of our trans-Atlantic 
colonists. There were eight principal 
streets or highways, and the tene- 
ments were arranged in thirty-nine 
squares or quarters. The roll in the 
Exchequer contains the names of the 
tenants in every one of these quarters, 
and a very curious exhibition of per- 
sonal nomenclature it presents. 

There is an interesting passage in 
the history of Thomas of Walsingham, 
which describes the new town of Win- 
chelsea shortly after its erection, on 
occasion of an extraordinary escape 
which Edward the First experienced 
there. This occurred in August 1297, 
when he was preparing an expedition 
to Flanders. He was sojourning at the 
neighbouring mansion of William de 
Echingham at Odymere, from whence, 
on the morning of this incident, he 
repaired to Winchelsea in order to in- 
spect his fleet :— 


“* The miracle of the king’s preservation. 


“The town of Wynchelsey, where the 
port was, is placed upon a hill of abrupt 
declivity, on that side which regards the 
sea, or overhangs the anchorage; where- 
fore the road which leads from the open 
town to the port goes not straight forward, 
lest those who go down should fall head- 
long from the too great steepness, or those 
who come up should be forced rather to 
climb by their hands than walk erect ; but 
it winds downwards, turning obliquely now 
to one side and now to the other. More- 
over the town is girt not with a stone wall, 
but an earthen mound, erected on this 
abrupt side as in woods to the height of a 
man’s body, between the bulwarks of 
which a view is afforded of the shipping. 
The king therefore having entered the 
town, whilst he was riding near these bul- 
warks, viewing the fleet which lay below, 
it chanced that he approached a windmill 





* Jeake’s Charters, &c. of the Cinque Ports, p. 103. 
t In p. 31 Mr. Cooper has inaccurately stated this as ‘‘ his manor of Dymmok, in 


the manor of Dartford, Kent ;” and the date is misprinted 1281. 


There is a writ of 


Quo Warranto 15 Edw. I. whereby William de Grandison proved his right to courts 
leet and free warren in the manor of Dimmock, co. Glouc. 
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(of which there are many in that town), 
when his horse, taking alarm at the noise 
of the sails, the king urging him to pro- 
ceed both by whip and spur, leaped sud- 
denly over the mound: where upon the 
whole multitude of horse and foot which 
followed the king stood mute with asto- 
nishment, no one thinking it possible that 
he could have escaped with his life. But 
such was the divine mercy, that the horse, 
though he leaped from such a height, 
lighted on his feet upon the road which 
we have described, which being somewhat 
softened by the recent rains, he slipped for 
the distance of twelve feet, yet without 
falling, and being soon after turned by the 
king’s rein, he again went up to the gate, 
through which the people who stood by 
were at once astonished and delighted to 
see the king return in safety, regarding 
his preservation as only arising from divine 
interposition.’’ 

The new town soon realised the best 
hopes of its founders. The port was 
in a flourishing condition ; trade and 
merchandise flowed into its waters, 
and gave to the inhabitants an ap- 
parent security for a lengthened pros- 
perity. When an expedition under the 
command of Edmund the King’s bro- 
ther was equipped for Gascony in 1294, 
fifty ships were furnished by the Cinque 
Ports, of which Winchelsea supplied 
thirteen, Sandwich twelve, Rye seven, 
Dover seven, Romney five, Hythe 
three, and Hastings three. 

But during the wars with France 
Winchelsea suffered frequently from 
attacks of the enemy. An inquisition 
taken in the 20th Edw. III. returned 
that, in ninety-four houses in Win- 
chelsea, there was not then, and had 
not been for several years before, any- 
thing upon which a distress could be 
levied for the King’s rents, no one 


having been able to inhabit them; and - 


that fifty-two tenements and one mill 
at Rye, which had been burnt by the 
French, were not rebuilt. 

However, the town struggled on, 
with all the vicissitudes incident to 
maritime places; and, though all its 
thirty-nine quarters were perhaps never 
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again occupied, yet its fleets often sailed 
forth in the pride of their confident 
strength, and scoured the narrow seas, 
or descended in time of war on the 
opposite coast of Normandy. Nor 
did they always abstain from very 
sanguinary conflicts with their own 
countrymen. During four years of 
Edward I. no fewer than 206 Yar- 
mouth men were killed by the men of 
the Cinque Ports in the Swiney, and 
144 out of it, 280 Suffolk men, and 
387 Norfolk men. The South Saxons 
seem to have got the better of the East 
Anglians, for during the same years 
the Cinque Ports had lost, in the whole, 
only 306 men, of which number 99 
were of Sussex, and 122 of Kent. It 
was during one of these quarrels that 
a bailiff of the Cinque Ports was killed 
by one of Yarmouth, for which the 
latter was hanged. 

These feuds were the consequence 
of disputes in fishing ; but occasionally 
such conflicts were the result of mere 
wanton bravado. Leland* tells us 
how that 


“The shippes,of Fawey sayling by Rhie 
and Winchelsey about Edward the III. 
tyme, would vayle no bonet beyng re- 
quired, whereupon Rhy and Winchelsey 
men and they fought, when Fawey men 
had victorie, and thereupon bare their 
armes*mixt with the armes of Rhy and 
Winchelsey, and then rose the name of the 
gallaunts of Fawey.’’ 


In the reign of Henry V. the town 
of Winchelsea was so far decayed that 
one of the reasons assigned for a new 
grant of murage was that the old site 
had become too large for necessary 


‘habitation. Both Rye and Winchelsea 


were burnt by the French in the 26th 
or 27th Hen. VI.; and soon after that 
time, in consequence of the continued 
retirement of the sea, ships were 
usually unladen at the Camber or at 
Rye. Ina return made 15 Hen. VII. 
it is stated that there were in Win- 
chelsea no persons who had above 40/. 
in goods, and Rye was the seat of 





* Mr. Cooper, p. 73, gives this passage as if quoted from Carew’s Survey of Corn- 
wall: but the fact is that Carew recounts the story with a variation, amplifying it con- 
siderably, and ascribing that part of it which relates to the arms of Fowey to an earlier 
incident. He says, ‘‘ Once, the townesmen vaunt that for reskuing certaine ships of 
Rye from the Normans in Henrie the third’s time, they beare the armes and enjoy 
part of the privileges belonging to the Cinque Ports, wherof there is some memorie 
in their chauncell window, with the name of Fisart Bagga, their principal commander 


in that service.’’ 
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(From W. D. Cooper's History of Winchelsea.) 


VIEW AND PLAN OF THE SEDILIA, 
THOMAS’S CHURCH, WINCHELSEA. 
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trade when Henry VIII. in 1538 or 
1539 built the castle of Camber. The 
dissolution of religious houses com- 
pleted the ruin of the town. 

In 1573 there arose a flash in its 
expiring prosperity, when Queen Eliza- 
beth, “ beholding the goodly situation, 
ancient buildings, grave bench of a 
mayor and twelve jurates in their 
scarlet gowns, and city-like deport- 
ment of the people (there being there 
several gentry), as well as the pro- 
jection [2. e. the plan] of the place, 
she gave it, as she thought deservedly, 
the name of Little London.” 

But, notwithstanding the great show 
made upon this occasion, Lambarde, 
in his Tcpographical Dictionary, pub- 
lished only two years afterwards, de- 
clares there were then “not above 
sixty households standing, and those 
for the most part poorly peopled ; all 
which happened by reason of the sea 
having forsaken the town.” 

From that time the decay has silently 
proceeded, until at last Winchelsea has 
become a very quiet village. In 1719 
Dr. Harris, the historian of Kent, who 
was rector of St. Thomas in Win- 
chelsea, describes the town as without 
trade; and in Sliford’s Collections it 
is said that in 1730 the streets were 
overrun with grass, though well paved. 
Under some of the houses still standing 
there are ancient crypts, and many 
other crypts exist on land without 
apparent buildings: these were the 
warehouses of the ancient merchants. 
They abound in the northern quarters 
of the town, where therefore the mer- 
chants resided, whilst the tradesmen 
occupied its centre, in the vicinity of 
the market-place. 

Of the two churches, a fragment of 
one only remains. It was erected in 
the centre of the town, and dedicated 
to Saint Thomas the Martyr of Can- 
terbury. It was originally a cruciform 
structure of large dimensions, with a 
central tower; but the present remains 
consist of only the choir and its aisles, 
and some portions of the transepts. 
This handsome example of a tran- 
sitional style, passing from the Early- 
English to the Decorated, forms nearly 
a square, being in length from east to 
west (including the present chancel) 
70 feet, and in width about 66 ft. 6 in. 

ree arches on either side, supported 
on fluted and banded shafts of Caen 

Gent. Maa. Vor. XXXIV 
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stone and Sussex marble, portion off 
the aisles, in each of which was a 
chantry chapel. Some recent repairs 
have opened to view the architectural 
features which are represented in the 
accompanying Plates. 

The windows on the north and south 
sides of the chancel had been bricked 
up and plastered over. Upon opening 
them out, the shafts and tracery were 
found in a very decayed state, but 
sufficiently distinct to exhibit very pe- 
culiar and handsome tracery of forei 
rather than English character. The 
windows are set within slightly recessed 
arches, which rise from slender shafts 
of Sussex marble, placed upon a con- 
tinuous string of the same material. 
Below the northern window was found 
the doorway to the sacristy, which had 
been wholly concealed by the mayor's 
pew. Both window and door have 
been carefully restored, as shewn in 
Plate I. The only English window 
that has been observed resembling 
this is one at Chartham, in Kent, whic 
is engraved in Rickman’s Architecture. 

On the south side were disclosed the 
Piscina and Sedilia (Plate IT.) Within 
the arch of the piscina is a richly 
carved shelf, of stone. The sedilia are 
formed of one continuous bench, but 
separated into three seats by clustered 
columns of Sussex marble. The dia- 
pered pattern at the back is cut in the 
stone. This handsome specimen of 
architectural sculpture, with the ad- 
joining bracket, has been entirely re- 
stored. 

It appears probable that the church 
was reduced to its present dimensions 
by one of the French attacks of the 
fifteenth century. The ruins of the 
transept walls, which are covered with 
ivy, as is a great portion of the chancel, 
give avery picturesque character to 
the exterior. 

The chantry of Saint Nicholas in 
the south aisle was founded shortly 
after the erection of the church by 
the family of Alard, which was the 
most important in the town. ‘This 
aisle contains two monuments, much 
resembling that of Aymer de Valence, 
Earl of Pembroke, in Westminster 
Abbey. One of these, of which an 
engraving was published in Blore’s 
Monumental Remains, 1824, is at- 
tributed to Gervase Alard, who was 
Admiral of the = Fleet in the 
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reign of Edward I. The other, which 
differs from it but slightly, is attri- 
buted by Mr. Cooper to Stephen 
Alard, who was also Admiral of the 
Cinque Ports and of the Western Fleet 
in the succeeding reign. In the north 
aisle are also three canopied tombs, of 
similar design but somewhat inferior 
execution. Like the former, each 
contains a single efligy, one a knight 
in mail armour, the next a lady, and 
the third a youth in robes. In all 
probability, as Mr. Cooper shows, these 
also are all Alards. 

These men, no doubt, were the sea- 
kings of their age: their silent effigies 
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are now the sole memorials of the 
once dreaded barons * of Winchelsea ; 
as this fragment of a church, and two 
or three ruined towers, are the only 
relics of the once busy port, whose 
merchants were princes, and whose 
ships formed the navy of the crown. 
If Winchelsea is hardly to be com- 
pared with some of the ruined cities of 
more distant climes, there is scarcely 
another spot more wholly changed 
from its condition in former ages, or 
which can suggest to the reflective 
mind a more striking example of the 
vicissitudes of human fortune. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN BRITTON, F.S.A.t 


ALTHOUGH this work is still in- 
complete, and the biographical portion 
contains little more than the earlier 
life of the author, yet we are unwilling 
to leave it without the notice justly 
due to the variety of the mann Ey the 
spirit of the composition, and the ele- 
gance of the decorations ; and we have 
no doubt that when completed it will 
present a specimen of autobiography 
equally honourable to the author and 
gratifying to his friends. In these 
volumes Mr. Britton will not only 
present us with his portrait skilfully 
Saami but richly and handsomely 

ramed. With him the pencil and the 
pen, the author and the artist, are 
united; and the effect of this happy 
union is discernible in the manner in 


which the subjects of his memoir are - 


views, the discrimination of his judg- 
ment, the propriety of his language 
and his descriptions. Mr. Britton 
has devoted a long and _ laborious 
life to the study of art in its various 
branches, making Architecture the 
centre round which the sister arts of 
Sculpture and Painting cluster with 
congenial feeling and love. To his 
steady exertions and well-directed en- 
thusiasm the public is indebted for the 
promotion of wd plans of improve- 
ment and embellishment in the public 
edifices and monuments of national 
fame, as well as in the preservation of 
those great and venerable relics of 
earlier times, which genius erected and 
piety consecrated to the noblest pur- 
poses, and which were scattered through 
the land with a profusion which at 





discussed, in the accuracy of his once showed the copious and steady 





* We do not find in Mr. Cooper’s pages any remarks upon this designation of Baron. 
In Boys’s History of Sandwich are some absurd observations, which attempt to exalt 
the barons of the Cinque Ports above the dignity of a knight, and to place them on an 
equality with barons of the realm. On the seal of Winchelsea engraved circ. Edw. I. 
the townsmen are styled ‘‘ the barons of the lord the king of England of Winchellese :’’ 
the members summoned to parliament for the Cinque Ports were styled barons ; as 
were those whom they sent to carry the canopies over the King and Queen at their 
coronations. But within the town itself no particular value seems to have been set 
upon the designation of baron, as the corporation consisted of a mayor, bailiffs, and 
jurats. It seems, then, that the “ barons” of the Cinque Ports were equivalent to the 
‘* citizens’ and “ burgesses” of cities and towns. Still, we should like to have seen 


some investigation of the origin and import of the term. The present Lord Brougham 
was one of the barons for Winchelsea in four parliaments from 1815 to 1830, and his 
brother Mr. James Brougham was one of the two last barons, previously to its dis- 
franchisement in 1632. 

+ The Autobiography of John Britton, F.S.A. Part i. 8vo. 


Lond. 1850. 
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spring from which that munificence 
had flowed, and the distinction, then 
allowed and acted upon, between the 
moderate demands of private life and 
the unlimited generosity in all objects 
contributing to the public glory : 

—— fuit heec sapientia quondam 
Publicd privatis secernere, sacra profanis; 


and we may add, in the language of 
the same poet, 
—— oppida publico 
Sumtu jubentes, et Deorum 
Templa novo decorare saxo. 


We must, however, recall ourselves 
from any prolonged observations on 
these subjects, to the more useful and 
practical agi ir of giving some ac- 
count of the contents of the portions of 
the volume now before us. ‘The first, 
which is unfinished, or perhaps only 
commenced, carries the history of the 
author down from his birth to the time 
of his engagement with Messrs. Parker 
and Wix, solicitors, of Gray’s Inn, 
Hatton Garden, in 1798, as clerk, at 
a salary of a pound a week. This 
brings us to the seventy-second page, 
with which this fragmentary portion 
terminates, and leaves us in strong de- 
sireto take possession of the remainder. 
It is not our intention to follow Mr. 
Britton’s earliest steps in his opening 
journey of life, nor have we room to 
enter into what, under other circum- 
stances, might be a narrative of use- 
fulness and interest. We have no 
wish to forestall the incidents of the 
Life, which will be best viewed when 
seen entire in all its parts; and shall 
only observe, that whatever progress 
Mr. Britton made in fortune and re- 
putation, and whatever eminence he 
now enjoys, has been entirely owing to 
the unremitted steadiness, persever- 
ance, and integrity of his conduct, to 
the wise and judicious direction of his 
talents, to his zealous attachment to 
his profession, and his undeviating 
punctuality in the execution of his 
purposes. These are the elements on 
which success in life is built and se- 
cured. Without these genius is but 
a brilliant meteor that blazes and dis- 
5 ea without these the favour of 
the public is soon withdrawn, and 
the patronage of the great of no 
avail: great talents may be wasted in 
obscurity, but good sense never goes 
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without its reward. At p. 17, Mr. 
Britton mentions the publication of a 
volume, entitled “The Authorship of 
the Letters of Junius Elucidated,” 
gece by him in 1848; in this essay 
{r. Britton gives an extract from a 
letter by the late ay of Llandaff 
to him, acknowledging that nothing he 
had ever read previously on this per- 
plexing subject had ever gained his 
assent equally to Mr. Britton’s argu- 
ments in favour of Colonel Barré. 
Some notice of this work was given 
in our Magazine for August, 1848 ; 
to which we have only now to add, 
that, acknowledging the authority of 
the Bishop and the ingenuity of Mr. 
Britton, our opinion is that the ques- 
tion lies just as it was before. We 
never felt much confidence in the sup- 
posed existence of the letters at Stowe 
on this subject, nor was our curiosity 
much excited by the mysterious con- 
cealment in which they were so long 
preserved. But we will extract a few 
lines on the subject from Mr. Britton, 
because they tell us, however little, 
more than we ever knew before: 


‘* Since my Essay was published, and 
the bishop’s letter was written, that esti- 
mable prelate has paid the debt of nature, 
and the splendid and valuable property at 
Stowe, including its extensive and choice 
library, has been sold by auction. The 
manuscripts, however, were kept separate, 
and disposed of privately to the Earl of 
Ashburton for 5000/.; but the secret and 
mysterious letters of Junius were withheld 
by a member of the Buckingham family, 
whence it has been publicly inferred that 
they may either involve the honour of one 
of the Grenvilles, or contain secrets of a 
momentous and alarming import. I am 
however informed by a confidential and 
honourable friend, who read the Junius- 
Stowe letters (three in number), that they 
do not implicate any of the family, nor 
militate against my theory of their having 
been the production of Barré. On the 
contrary, my friend tells me that one of 
the letters alludes to the author’s position 
in life, and appears to be in perfect ac- 
cordance with Colonel Barré’s character.’’ 


It is, we think, to be lamented that 
Mr. Britton has not favoured us with 
copies of or extracts from the nu- 
merous letters he received from per- 
sons of great literary eminence on the 


subject of his publication. They would, 
if they did nothing more, at least give 
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us what is the present and prevailing 
impression on the public mind. 

As we advance in the volume we 
find many interesting notices of per- 
sons distinguished in science and lite- 
rature whom Mr. Britton knew in his 
early days, and whose names have 
been preserved in the faithful register 
of his memory. At p. 55 we have 
mention of an author now almost for- 

otten, but whose writings the late 
earned Archdeacon Nares once recom- 
mended to our attention, and shewed 
us the volumes in his library. Mr. 
Britton’s account is as follows :— 

“ Benjamin Marlin.—Though his pub- 
lications are almost unknown to modern 
readers, they were exceedingly popular at 
the time referred to. Written in a fluent, 
familiar style, interspersed with appo- 
site scraps of poetry and quotations 
from the best authors, and illustrated 
by numerous diagrams, they were both 
amusing and instructive to the youthful 
student. Among the principal were— 
§ The Philosophical Grammar,’ ‘The Young 
Gentleman and Lady’s Philosophy,’ ‘ Bio- 
graphia Philosophica,’ and ‘ The Philoso- 
phical Magazine ;’ the last extending to 
14 volumes 8vo. Benjamin Martin was 
remarkable for the pursuit and acquire- 
ment of knowledge under difficulties. In 
early life he was a day labourer, became a 
schoolmaster at Chichester, travelled over 
the country as lecturer on experimental 
philosophy, settled in Fleet-street, Lon- 
don, as an optician, and thence issued his 
numerous publications. An improvident 
and wicked son involved him in speedy 
bankruptcy, which affected his mind, and 
he attempted to cut his throat. He was 
born at Worplesdon, Surrey, in 1704, and 
died in London in 1782.”’ 

We next meet with an account of: 
Dr. Trusler, whom Mr. Britton knew 
in Clerkenwell, and whose pseudo- 
manuscript sermons he duly com- 
memorates. He also ranked the Rev. 
Joseph Towers among his learned ac- 
quaintances. He wrote for the Bio- 
graphia Britannica and other publica- 
tions; but we believe his light has gone 
out. At this time he used to hear 
much from his landlord in Smith- 
field-bars of his teacher and spiritual 
guide, William Huntington. Mr. Brit- 
ton says,— 

“‘ He was a natural son of a poor woman 
by a farmer. He progressed through the 
stages of errand-boy, day-labourer, gar- 
dener, collier, and coalheaver, and at last 
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turned preacher, thinking it an easier and 
more profitable employment than any of 
the others. He struggled with poverty 
and privations for some time, but con- 
tinued to obtain money, food, and clothes 
by telling his auditors that ‘God would 
find him a horse,’ a pair of breeches, a 
suit of clothes, a house, and various other 
necessaries and even luxuries, which were 
forthwith sent to him by his deluded fol- 
lowers. In speaking of the horse he 
says, ‘ I believe it was God’s gift; I have 
often thought if my horse could have 


. spoken he would have more to say than 


Balaam’s ass, as he might have said, I am 
an answer to my master’s prayers.’ His 
congregation became so numerous and so 
generous that they built Providence Chapel 
for him in Gray’s Inn Lane, at an expense 
of 9,0007. When finished, he refused to 
preach unless it was settled on him in free- 
hold. This was yielded to by his weak 
dupes, and he continued his rhodomon- 
tade discourses, living in a sumptuous 
manner at. Herne’s Hill, Pentonville, 
where he married, as his second wife, the 
widow of Sir James Sanderson, Bart.’’ &c. 


We leave, however, without reluct- 
ance, the history of these godly folk who 
make to themselves fortunes, not out 
of their own strength, but from others’ 
weakness, such facts occurring within 
the sanctuary every day ; and find our- 
selves in the presence of one of the 
most singular characters that has ex- 
cited and puzzled and mystified public 
curiosity and private investigation for 
a considerable time. This was the 
Chevalier Eon. Mr. Britton says,— 


‘* At the time I met him (at an eating- 
house in Great Turnstile, Holborn,) he 
dressed in female attire, and was respect- 
able and respected. Though an occasional 
guest at this humble house of refreshment, 
it was evident that he had been accustomed 
to refined society, and was courteous, well- 
informed on various subjects, and com- 
municative.—I own that I always hailed 
the meeting with gratification, and that it 
induced me to prolong my dinner-time 
till the last moment.’’ ¥ 


The history and adventures of this 
extraordinary person were full of ro- 
mance and adventure; and it is to be 
regretted that they were not put on 
record by himself. His story, says 
Lysons, i for many years excited 


much curiosity and interest. After 
distinguishing himself in the service of 
his native country as a soldier and 
negotiator, he assumed the habit of a 
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female at the requisition of the French 
court, and as such was appointed to a 
situation in the household of the Queen; 
but he is now known to be the son of 
a gentleman of an ancient and respect- 
able family at Tonnerre, in Burgundy, 
where he was born Oct. 2, 1728. 
Though subjected to many hardships 
and vicissitudes, he lived to attain his 
82nd year, and died in a lodging in 
Milman Street, Lamb’s Conduit Fields, 
London, May 21, 1810, and his corpse 
was interred in the old — church- 
yard of St. Pancras. The body was 
dissected by Mr. T. Copeland, in the 
presence of Lord Yarmouth, Sir S. 
Smith, and the Honourable Wm. Little- 
ton, and other persons, who verified 
that the deceased was a perfect male. 
The register of his baptism states the 
child to be a boy, though the sex appears 
then to have been doubtful. Throughout 
life the personal appearance, manners, 
and modest demeanour of the Che- 
valier were of the female sex: as a 
man, he was noted for courage. 

These are pleasant and lively sketches 
—miniature portraits— of persons 
worthy to be remembered, and forming 
figures in the background of history. 
As he proceeds, no doubt, Mr. Brit- 
ton’s biographical gallery will expand 
in proportion to the value of his mate- 
rials. It is of importance to collect as 
much as we can save from the thefts 
of time, of those who have lived within 
the last half century, in whatever way 
distinguished, as for the most part they 
have not yet been placed on their his- 
toric pedestals, or found their way into 
the niches hereafter to be assigned to 
them, whether as busts or full-length 
figures ; and much of the weight and 
value of the accounts hereafter to be 
given will depend on the records of 
those few of their contemporaries who 
have survived them. We wish, there- 
fore, to stimulate Mr. Britton to fresh 
exertion, and invoke him to call up 
from the depths of memory whatever 
he can faithfully record, which will 
enable ourselves and our posterity 
more justly to estimate the character 
of those with whom he has lived “juve- 
nilibus annis,” and whose talents and 
acquirements rendered them worthy 
of his friendship. 

The second portion of the work 
before us contains a descriptive ac- 
count of the literary works of Mr. 
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Britton from 1800 to 1849, that is, 
for half a century, divided into several 
sections. Among the most interesting 
to us is the account of Fonthill Abbey, 
illustrated as it is with views of that 
singular and romantic edifice ; and we 
are pleased to find that Mr. Britton 
no to give us in a future part of 
is biography some remarks on the 
character of its founder. This we shall 
be glad tosee executed with a becoming 
sense of its importance. The author 
of Vathek and the founder of Font- 
hill Abbey was a person gifted with 
great and various talents, and with ex- 
tensive and accurate knowledge ; he 
was an enthusiastic lover of all that is 
beautiful in nature and art, almost 
beyond the common sympathy, which 
he pursued with the same eagerness 
almost to his latest moments, and 
which, no doubt, formed the enjoy- 
ment of his life during that later part 
of it when the evening shadows had 
descended with more than their usual 
darkness, and an additional gloom was 
thrown upon the solitude of age. 

We next meet with an interestin 
account of the work, once much re 
and approved, called the “ Beauties 
of England and Wales,” and of Mr. 
Britton’s contributions to it. At p. 
35 is a most valuable list of those 
persons who assisted in the work, in- 
cluding the nobility, gentry, and clergy 
of the respective counties. It appears 
that of this work when it commenced 
there were no less than ¢en proprietors, 
and other persons subsequently took 
shares. Some of theearlier volumes Mr. 
Britton describes as imperfectly exe- 
cuted; but he gives praise to the 
volume on Oxfordshire and Worces- 
tershire, by Mr. Brewer, and to his 
able Introduction ; to the account of 
South Wales, by Dr. Rees; and York- 
shire, by Mr. Bigland ; to his own ac- 
count of Wiltshire; and Mr. Brayley’s 
Kent. 

The general account of Mr. Brit- 
ton’s works extends through 126 pages 
of this volume, including the important 

rtion of Cathedral Antiquities ; and 

e has mentioned the works still in 
contemplation, among which is one we 
lament not to have been finished, the 
“History of Ancient and Domestic 
Architecture.” For this he still pos- 
sesses extensive materials, which would 
enable him to fill up a void in one 
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most interesting portion of our na- 
tional antiquities.* 

The third and later part of the work 
contains many vigorous and interesting 
notices both of works and persons, as 
that on Shakspere, extending from 

. 7 to p. 44,f—the design for the 
elson eames which we would 
gladly have seen executed. We may 
also say the same of the elevation, at 
. 65, of the British Cenotaph Gallery. 
ere is also, at p. 100—126, an his- 
torical sketch of the beautiful and pic- 
turesque seat of Norbury, in Surrey, 
once the residence of Mr. Lock, the 
friend of Gilpin, who, himself an artist, 
left a son of still higher attainments 
and equal zeal, whose late and un- 
timely death (for the death of every 
man of genius is untimely) every Muse 
and Grace are even now lamenting. 

But we must now put our hand upon 
our lips, lest we should anticipate the 
reader's delight from the whole of the 
work by our partial selections. As Mr. 
Britton, in his future portions, ap- 
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roaches nearer to the present times, 
S will doubtless paint in still fresher 
colours, and pour forth his literar 
stores with a more copious hand. Wi 
such wide acquaintance with men of 
letters and artists, with such knowledge 
of works, ancient and modern, that 
relate to his favourite studies, as he 
possesses; with his own acquired ex- 
perience, professional art, and techni- 
cal knowledge ; with his keen and dis- 
criminating judgment, and his matured 
taste, it is impossible that such a work 
as this, coming from his hand, fraught 
with all that the accurate curiosity of 
more than half a century had collected 
— it is impossible, we say, that such a 
work should be wanting in attraction, or 
deficient in any branch of information 
which it is its purpose to convey, so 
that it will be no unimportant addition 
to the literature of the country. “Quod 

ui faciet, is superioris seeculi historiam 
literariam insigni accessione augebit, 
et civitati erudite, inprimis in patria 
nostra, egregium munus afferret.” 





THE RECENT PAPAL BULL} 


IT is difficult for persons who are 
in the midst of the tumult of an open- 
ing struggle, and that probably one of 
the most important that has occurred 
within the memory of man, to write 
calmly respecting the truths and prin- 
ciples which are involved in such a 
contest; but in the observations we 
are about to make we shall endeavour 
to do so, feeling that we, who deal 


mainly with historical subjects, ought 
to treat the present, as well as every 
other question, with something like 
historic calmness. 

The facts lie in a nutshell. On the 
29th September last, the Pope issued 
a Bull, which, but for its verbosity, we 
should insert at full length. Its con- 
tents have been already stated in our 
pages, but we must repeat that it su- 

















* Some of the difficulties and repulses a zealous lover of antiquarian art may expect 
to meet, may be guessed from a note at p. 53, where Mr. Britton mentions his being 
refused permission to examine and make sketches of the antiquities in Dover Castle, 
and his application to the Duke of Wellington, as Constable, in consequence. His 
Grace wrote a prompt reply, ‘‘ declining to give any orders ’’ on the subject. In 
answer to this Mr. Britton further explained his object, and referred to his dedication 
of his work on the Tower of London to his Grace, in which he had paid him a marked 
compliment. The Duke returned a laconic note, declining any further corres- 
pondence. ‘‘ What author (says J. B.) will expect patronage from the great, and who 
will join in hero worship after this ?’’ 

t+ This includes an amusing anecdote of Sir Walter Scott as connected with 
Shakspere’s bust, pp. 7, 8. 

+ “A Letter to the Earl of Shrewsbury on the re-establishment of the Hierarchy of 
the English Catholic Church, and the present posture of Catholic affairs in Great 
Britain. By Ambrose Lisle Phillipps, Esq. of Grace Dieu Manor.’’ 8vo. Lond. 1850. 

“The Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster and the New Hierarchy. By George 
Bowyer, Esq. D.C.L. By authority.’’ 8vo. Lond. 1850. 

“ An Appeal to the Reason and good Feeling of the English People on the subject 
of the Catholic Hierarchy. By Cardinal Wiseman.’’ 8vo. Lond. 1850. 
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rseded the government of the Roman 
Catholics of England by eight vicars 


apostolical, who were bishops of sees 
in partibus infidelium, and substituted 
in their room a hierarchy consisting of 
a metropolitan Astihichen of West- 
minster, and Bishops of Southwark, 
Hexham, Beverley, Liverpool, Salford, 
Shrewsbury, St. David's and Newport, 
Clifton, Plymouth, Nottingham, North- 
ampton, and Birmingham. 
his Bull was followed on the 7th 
of October by what is termed amongst 
Roman Catholics a Pastoral, from Car- 
dinal Wiseman, that is, a general letter 
addressed by him to the Roman Catho- 
lics, clerical and lay, in the assumed 
archdiocese and diocese of Westmin- 
ster and Southwark. In this Pastoral 
the Cardinal announced the change in 
a made by the recent Papal 
ull, his own elevation to the archie- 
piscopal see of Westminster, with the 
see of Southwark annexed, and set 
forth the territorial limits of his go- 
vernment. He also informed them of 
his own elevation to the dignity of 
Cardinal, on the 30th September last, 
and the delivery to him of his Cardi- 
nalitial Hat and of his archiepiscopal 
pall, on the 3rd October. In a strain of 
great exultation he then magnified the 
momentous event of the restoration of 
the hierarchy, and called upon his flock 
to exhibit their thankfulness, by loyalty 
to the see of Rome, and prayers for the 
welfare of the Pope. 

The results which ensued upon the 
publication of these documents have 
been long unparalleled in England. 
Certainly since the meditated French 
invasion there has been nothing like 
them. All ranks and classes of Pro- 
testants, gentle and simple, learned and 
the contrary, united with a feeling and 
unanimity which must have greatly 
astonished the issuers of the Bull and 
the Pastoral, in one spontaneous and 
universal burst of patriotic indigna- 
tion. The documents were pronounced 
by the general feeling to be an insult 
to our national independence, and an 
interference with the royal supremacy. 
An unjust intention to take insidious 
advantage of past concessions was 
thought to be obvious throughout 
them, and, with the rapidity of light- 
ning, a natural emotion of resentment 
spread from breast to breast through- 
out the whole community, exciting 
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anger, scorn, resentment, and con- 
tempt, and uniting all men in a deter- 
mination to resist the meditated b 
Nothing ever approached more nearly 
to a realisation of Milton’s sublime de- 
scription -of “(a noble and puissant 
nation rousing herself like a strong 
man after sleep, and shaking her invin- 
cible locks; methinks I see her as an 
eagle mewing her mighty youth, and 
kindling her undazzled eyes at the full 
mid-day beam; urging and unscaling 
her long abused sight at the fountain 
itself of heavenly radiance ; while the 
whole noise of timorous and flocking 
birds, with those also that love the 
twilight, flutter about, amazed at what 
she means, and in their envious gabble 
would prognosticate a year of sects 
eal cated 

is state of public fee ing is power- 


fully described by C Wiseman, 
in his Appeal to the People of England; 
but, wit 


that ignorance of English 
opinions and feelings which charac- 
terises the whole of these proceedings, 
and misled by the facts and analogies of 
his own Church, the Cardinal supposes 
that the universal expression of instine- 
tive dislike to these documents, an ex- 
pression which has shaken the English 
nation to its centre, has proceeded 
from, or has been kept up by, a mere 
band of clerical agitators. Every Pro- 
testant man feels in his own heart that 
such is not the fact. 

And now let us inquire what reall 
is the foundation of the ee feel- 
ing which has been excited by these 
documents. Is it any disinclination in 
Englishmen in general to the govern- 
ment of the English Roman Catholics 
by bishops instead of by vicars apos- 
tolical? Not at all. The objection is 
that these documents do not deal with 
the Roman Catholics merely, but with 
“THE KINGDOM OF Encianp.” The 
Pope exercises his right—if it be his 
right—to change the mode of govern- 
ing his spiritual subjects in England, 
by dealing with “the kingdom” in 
which those subjects reside. He de- 
crees that “in the kingdom of Eng- 
land” the hierarchy “be restored,” and 
he divides that kingdom into one arch- 
bishopric and twelve bishoprics, which 
are to be named from sees which he 
appoints, and to the holders of which 
he assigns jurisdiction not over Roman 
Catholic people dwelling within certain 
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limits, but over “ counties.” He fur- 
ther creates various places, which are 
towns, or parts of towns, in England, 
as- Hexham, Beverley, Salford, and 
Northampton, into “ cities,” in order 
that they may become the sees of the 
new bishops. He designates.these new 
dignitaries as the archbishop and 
bishops, not of the Roman Catholic 
Church in England, but “ of England.” 
They are styled moreover “the pre- 
lates of England,” and are to enjoy all 
the same rights as other Catholic arch- 
bishops and bishops “of other nations ;” 
and he decrees that his present Bull 
shall be valid, “ notwithstanding all the 
rights and privileges of the ancient 
sees of England.” 

Further, that there may remain no 
doubt as to the meaning of these large 
words, the Cardinal congratulates the 
persons addressed by his Pastoral that 
the greatest of blessings has been be- 
stowed, not upon them, but “ upon 
our country, by the restoration of its 
true Catholic hierarchical govern- 
ment ;” and he intimates that, until 
the Holy See shall think fit other- 
wise to provide, he governs, or, in his 
princely style, “we govern, and shall 
continue to govern, the counties of 
Middlesex, Hertfurd, and Essex, as 
ordinary thereof, and those of Surrey, 
Sussex, Kent, Berkshire, and Hamp- 
shire, with the islands annexed, as ad- 
ministrator, with ordinary jurisdic- 
tion.” He further proceeds to con- 
gratulate the Catholics, not that they 
are thenceforth to have bishops, but 
that their “beloved country has re- 
ceived a place among the fair churches 
which, normally constituted, form the 
splendid aggregate of Catholic com- 
munion: Catholic England has been 
restored to its orbit in the ecclesiastical 
firmament,” and so forth. He expa- 
tiates upon the sympathy of our Roman, 
British, Saxon, and Norman saints on 
this great event, which he describes as 
a changing of the silver links of that 
chain which has connected “their 
country” with Rome into burnished 
gold. He says that so great, so sub- 
lime a gift, will add to the just senti- 
ments of loyalty and fidelity of English 
Roman Catholics to the see of St. 
Peter, and calls upon them to shew 
their gratitude by praying for their 
father the Pope. All which was “ given 
out af the Plaminian Gate of Rome, 
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this seventh day of Octcber, in the 
ear of our Lord, 1850. (Signed) 
Nicholas, Cardinal Archbisho of West- 
minster. By command of his Emi- 
nence, Francis Searle, Secretary.” 
Now it cannot be doubted that, if 
these papers mean what they say, they 
intimate, that in spite of our Pro- 
testant Queen, whom by the authority 
of St. Peter (1 Peter ii. 13), in oppo- 
sition to that of his alleged successors, 
we honour “as supreme ;” in spite of 
innumerable Acts of our national Par- 
liament; in spite of our Protestant 
Established Church; and in spite of 
the millions of Protestant people in 
this kingdom, Protestant England has, 
upon the mere fiat of a foreign prince, 
again become a Roman Catholic “king- 
dom,” subject to a Roman Catholic 
hierarchy. It has been parcelled out 
by this foreign prince for the purposes 
of his administration ; counties have 
been assigned to the government of 
persons who are appointed by him- 
self; towns have been raised into cities 
in order to become the seats of the 
government of his officials, who will 
exercise their functions by a code of 
laws unrecognised by the constitution of 
England ; and, in one word, the broken 
chain which once bound us to Rome has 
been repaired, and the kingdom has 
been restored to the condition of de- 
pendence on the papal see in which it 
existed before the Reformation. Need 
a word be said in explanation of the 
universal indignation with which such 
documents were sure to be received ? 
We will not characterise them. They 
are fatally indicative of the unchanged 
and unchangeable character of the 
power from which they proceeded. 
But what is the ex Section given 
in the pamphlets we have named at 
the bottom of the page? Mr. yg 
contends that the Pope has “ simply 
abolished the office of vicars apostolic, 
and has placed the English Catholic 
Church under the government of what 
we [the Catholics] call ordinary bi- 
shops.” Mr. Bowyer says the same, 
and contends that under the Emanci- 
ation Act the Catholics have a right in 
aw to be governed by ordinary bishops. 
Cardinal Wiseman goes over the same 
ground, with the same result. But what 
do they say of the Pope’s dealing with 
“ the kingdom of England?” That, we 
are told by Cardinal Wiseman, is mere 
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form. “Every official document has 
its proper forms; and, had those who 
blame the tenour of this taken any 
pains to examine those of papal docu- 
ments, they would have found nothing 
new or unusual in this.” If this be 
true, it is no valid defence; but we can- 
not credit such a statement on mere 
assertion. It was the duty of Cardinal 
Wiseman to have proved the fact by 
at least referring us to the evidences of 
its accuracy. If it be accurate, we are 
to believe that the Pope, when exer- 
cising the solemn business of his oflice, 
uses words which do not mean what 
they profess to mean, and that the 
Cardinal in his Pastoral stirred up the 
hearts of his people on account of that 
which was mere “form ;” and declared 
that the saints and martyrs rejoiced 
over that which was mere “form;” and 
excited his people to give thanks to God 
for that which was mere “form ;” for 
the rejoicing, and the sympathy, and 
the prayers have relation to what the 
Pope has done, not for the Roman 
Catholics, but for the “kingdom of 
England.” This is a defence too subtle 
to be admitted by English people. 

Cardinal Wiseman’s argument on 
the point of the Roman Catholics to 
possess a hierarchy is this :— 

“ By the Emancipation Act we were 
made as free as any other class of per- 
sons to profess and exercise our re- 
ligion in every respect. 

“To exercise our religion fully we 
must have bishops. 

“When therefore emancipation was 
granted to Catholics, full power was 
given them to have an episcopate.” 

If, for argument sake, all this be 
conceded, there still remains the ques- 
tion, Where, when, how, has anything 
been given to the Catholics which en- 
titled the Pope to deal with “ the king- 
dom of England” ? 

When the Emancipation Act was 
passed the Roman Catholics were un- 
a mpgs placed upon the same 

ooting as other Dissenters. They be- 
came entitled to partake in all civil 
rights ; they became entitled also to 
the free exercise of their religion. But 
they were not entitled, any more than 
any other Dissenters, either to set upas a 
ruling dominant sect, or to do anything 
which is detrimental to the just rights 
of the Church established by the State. 
They were not entitled to deal with 
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the “kingdom,” to declare that it had 
ceased to be Protestant and had be- 
come Catholic, to create cities, or to 
govern counties. If these pretensions 
are mere matters of form, they are 
offensive and foolish forms, and should 
be withdrawn. If they mean what 
they assert and seem to mean, they 
constitute a grave offence; they are 
totally at variance with the assertions 
of the Catholics themselves when eman- 
cipation was granted to them; they 
are an outrage against the principle 
of toleration, a high indignity to 
the English crown and people, and 
they render necessary an entire re- 
vision of the terms upon which Catho- 
lics were admitted to share the privi- 
leges of the constitution. 

But it is said that the Pope could 
not be expected to admit thesupremacy 
of the Queen or the validity of our or- 
ders. Certainly not. But what the Pope 
might have admitted, and should have 
admitted, is the fact of the existence 
of our Queen and her authority, and 
the fact that England has an established 
Church, and is a Protestant nation, in 
which the people who adhere to His 
Holiness have only certain rights and 
no more. It does not impugn Papal 
infallibility to admit the existence of 
facts. Roman Catholics, and especially 
the laity, should consider that if their 
supreme head is wilfully blind to the 
existence of great facts, if he regards 
all mankind who do not acknowledge 
his sway as mere stocks or stones, and 
acts as if he himself had all power and 
authority, it may become a question 
whether it is possible for his subjects 
to be allowed to continue in the exer- 
cise of the privileges of complete tolera- 
tion, which is based upon the notion of 
equality of pretensions. Whilst all 
sects merely claim to be right, all sects 
may be tolerated; but, when one sets 
up a pretence of universal dominion, 
complete toleration becomes difficult 
if not impossible. Of course we do 
not mean that Roman Catholics, or 
any other Dissenters, should not have 
freedom to exercise their religion; but 
it may be doubted whether there are 
not civil privileges included in the idea 
of complete toleration to which, under 
such circumstances, Roman Catholics 
cannot safely be admitted; more es- 
pecially, as we are now told, both by 


.Mr. Bowyer and by Cardinal Wiseman, 
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that complete toleration of any par- 
ticular sect means toleration of what- 
ever that sect may consider essential to 
its “ perfect development.” ‘The “per- 
fect development” of Roman Catho- 
licism has hitherto, both in our own 
country and in others, generally been 
found to iriclude many things (the 
Inquisition for instance), the intro- 
duction of which was certainly not 
contemplated by the passers of the 
Emancipation Act. According to the 
doctrine of these gentlemen, convenient 
and no doubt conclusive in their own 
estimation, but a doctrine which we 
do not think will find favour in 
this country, we are now bound to 
allow whatever they may think fit to 
introduce, under pain of being con- 
sidered intolerant and unjust. 

As between the English nation and 
the Roman Catholics, the question, so 
far as it rests upon this Bull and 
Pastoral, is one of politics, or of po- 
litical philosophy, rather than of re- 
ligion. But there is another phase of 
the matter which these documents 
bring before us, and which must not 
be overlooked. 

Since the establishment of our Re- 
formed Protestant Church on the acces- 
sion of Queen Elizabeth, Rome has 
made five distinct attempts to regain 
her ascendancy in this kingdom. ‘The 
Jirst was by an open rebellion in 1569, 
instigated by papal agents. The second 
was by the fulmination of a Papal Bull, 
by which Queen Elizabeth was de- 
pe to be excommunicated and de- 
posed, and all her subjects were released 
from their oath of allegiance to her. 
This was followed by the long series of 
intrigues and plots, of which the assassi- 
nation of Elizabeth and the consequent 
accession of Mary Queen of Scots were 
therealaims. The third was the attempt 
at conquest by the Invincible Armada. 
The fourth (not to include the Gun- 
powder Treason) was in the reign of 
Charles I. and was sought to be effected 
more craftily through the influence of 
the queen and the seduction of a Ro- 
manising clergy. The fifth was under 
James II. when the same object was 
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attempted by a Romish sovereign. 
We have now, in the reign of Queen 
Victoria, a sixth attempt made for the 
same purpose. The means employed 
are, 1. The exercise of the influence 
obtained through Roman Catholic 
Emancipation, and by the expenditure 
in missionary efforts of large sums of 
money supplied by the society of the 
Propaganda; 2. The seduction of our 
youth, especially of those educating 
for the ministry, at our universities ; 
3. The gradual perversion of the peo- 
ple ‘ means of unworthy ministers of 
the English Protestant Church, won 
over to preach Roman doctrines and 
to practise Roman superstitions. The 
partial effect of these means is palpable 
to all men. More than a hundred of our 
clergy and a large number of the laity 
have gone over to Rome; and young 
men, puffed up by those notions of self- 
importance which are inseparable from 
the possession of the priestly office as 
understood by Rome, are sent forth, 
year by year, from our universities, to 
scatter the seed of Romish doctrine all 
over the kingdom. The results are 
thus stated in a sermon just put into 
our hands, 

‘** Romish doctrines [are] taught every 
where. The Bible superseded by Tradi- 
tion, Justification by works, Prayers for 
the Dead, Purgatory, the Real Presence, 
the Sacrifice of the Altar, the Mediation 
of Mary, insisted on as Catholic truths. 
Roman Catholic books of devotion, rosa- 
ties and crucifixes introduced into our 
churches, and insidiously finding their way 
into our houses under the sanction of 
Ministers of Religion. Clergymen in this 
great metropolis like schoolboys playing 
at Popery, openly performing their mise- 
rable imitations of the Romish ceremonial 
amidst the derisive applause of the actual 
adherents of the Papal See. The sacrament 
of Penance commonly administered by 
those who have vowed its renunciation. 
Confessionals set up in every diocese, and 
Confessors, aptly instructed in all the dark 
mysteries of their art, ready to occupy 
them. The genuine honesty of our Eng- 
lish youth trained to underhand dealing 
and concealment, under the specious 
guise of privilege to be enjoyed or duty 
to be fulfilled.”’* 





* “ Romish Sacraments and the Confessional as now taught and practised in the 


English Church, and the Duty of the Church at the present Crisis. 


the Rev. Henry Hughes, M.A.’’ 8vo. 


Two Sermons by 


: Rivingtons. 1850. We heartily recommend 
these ‘sermons to general attention and consideration. 
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What is even still more disgraceful 
is asserted by one of the gentlemen 
who have gone over to Rome, when 
speaking of the practice of the persons 
who heralded him on his way, and yet 
themselves linger still behind in the 
ministry of the English Church. He 
says that they secretly receive the con- 
fessions of young persons against the 
known will of their parents, and hear 
confessions in the houses of common 
friends. He tells us “of clandestine 
correspondence to arrange meetings [for 
receiving confessions] wuder initials, or 
in envelopes addressed to other persons ; 
and, more than this, of such confessions 


recommended and urged as a part of 


the spiritual life and among religious 
duties.” * 

Now, with these things staring us 
in the face, it is right and necessary to 
consider the recent papal instruments 
in connection with them. On the one 
side, we see Rome marching forward 
triumphantly towards that “ perfect 
development,” full permission for which 
it professes to thebeve that we have 
conceded; on the other side, our 
church is being dressed up in the trap- 
pings of the Roman system, and pre- 
pared by its own sons to follow in the 
wake of Roman progress. Our mate- 
rial buildings are being made ready for 
Roman ceremonials, and we ourselves 
are familiarised to Roman doctrine 
and Roman practices. We are taught 
to repent over the misdeeds of our 
heaven-enlightened ancestors, who set 
free the human soul from the trammels 
of superstition, and the Pope is made 
to believe that, if he will but extend 
his paternal arms, England will rush 
like a repentant son into his embrace. 
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Will this be so? Will the people of 
England allow themselves to be fooled 
out of their Protestantism? Is it re- 
served for us and our times to over- 
throw that noblest monument of reli- 
gious and civil liberty which the world 
has ever seen—the Protestant State 
and Church of England? And for 
what purpose? ‘To deliver it over, 
bound hand and foot in those chains of 
Rome which the Cardinal describes so 
beautifully, to the authorities whose 
rights the Pope and the Cardinal in- 
form us they still recognise, and whose 
continuous existence they now inti- 
mate to us ;—the successors of Gardiner 
and Bonner in the “ancient sees of 
England,” and the Benedictine Abbot 
of Westminster,} with all his brethren, 
monks, nuns, and friars, “ white, black, 
and grey, with all their trumpery ?” 
We will never believe that this will 
happen. But if it is not to be, we 
must “ up and be doing.” Our Church 
must be purified. Our children must 
be protected. If existing tests are in- 
suflicient, they must be extended. Ro- 
manising holders of benefices, or offices 
in our universities, must be expelled. 
We must support our Queen and her 
Ministers in the measures necessary 
for excluding from the Church the 
lewd hirelings who have crept into 
it, and for evidencing to the world 
that civil and religious liberty, which 
never has existed under any other 
shelter than that of Protestantism, is 
still dear to the hearts of Englishmen. 

Five times has Romish aggression 
upon our country been foiled shame- 
fully. The sixth time, with the bless- 
ing of God, its repulse will neither be 
more difficult nor less complete. 


* Maskell’s Letter to Dr. Pusey, p. 21, as quoted by Mr. Hughes, p. 28. 
t+ In a part of Cardinal Wiseman’s Appeal, which contrasts strangely with the pro- 





fessed humility of other passages, and the forbearance which he inculcates upon the 
“docile and obedient children of the Catholic faith,’’ he informs the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster that they need not entertain any fear of him, for that, if he were to set 
up any right to their cathedral, there is a person in existence who “ might step in with 
a prior claim,’’ namely, an Abbot of Westminster, kept up from generation to genera- 
tion, to the present time, in the Benedictine order. The Dean and Chapter are no 
doubt very much obliged to the Cardinal for this piece of information. 

The Rev. John Jackson, Rector of St. James’s Westminster, refers, in his Sermon 
entitled “Rome and her Claims’’ (8vo. Skeffington), to an article in the English 
Review, No. ix. p. 18, for some particulars of the expenditure of the Society of the 
Propaganda in missionary efforts in Great Britain and her dependencies. In 1844 the 
sum expended was 40,685/. (Jackson, p. 13.) 
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WE have been kindly favoured with the 
use of an original portrait ef Mr. AMyor. 
It was not possible to get it engraved in 
time for the present month, and we have 
therefore thought it right to postpone the 
memoir until our next Magazine, when we 
hope to publish it together with the 
portrait. 

In our Magazine for October last, at p. 
401, in an article upon The New Cata- 
logue of the British Museum, we stated, 
* At the sale of Mr. Bright’s printed books, 
some three or four years ago, a very scarce 
volume entitled ‘,THe ComMPLAINT OF 
Verity, 1559,’ a work of John Bradford 
the Martyr, was bought by Rodd the book- 
seller for (we believe) 7/7. [This should 
have been 17/.] We have the most un- 
questionable authority for saying that it 
was bought for the British Museum ;” and 
we then proceeded at some length to state 
that the volume could not be found in the 
Catalogue, concluding thus: ‘‘ We do 
not at all think there is any dishonesty in 
the matter, only a great deal of over- 
refined bibliographical subtilty.’’ Now 
our authority, which we thought we might 
justly term the most unquestionable, for 
stating that this volume was bought by 
Mr. Rodd for the British Museum, was that 
of Mr. Rodd himself. On one occasion he 
stated the fact personally to the gentleman 
who is editing the works of Bradford for 
the Parker Society ; and, on another occa- 
sion, when applied to by letter to know 
for whom he had bought the book, the 
answer jreceived was, that the book was 
purchased ‘‘ for the Library of the British 
Museum.’’ The original of this letter, 
dated Ist December, 1845, is now be- 
fore us. But it turns out that Mr. 
Rodd had got into a confusion respecting 
this book. Besides having, probably, 
some sort of commission for the book 
from the British Museum, he had also a 
commission for it from the Rev. Mr. 
Corser, Rector of Stand near Manchester, 
and the well-known possessor of one of 
the choicest libraries in the kingdom. 
After the sale the book was duly delivered 
by Mr. Rodd to Mr. Corser, and that gen- 
tleman (knowing the value of information 
respecting the place of deposit of a rare 
volume) has kindly authorised us to state 


that it remains in his possession; a trea- 
sure which he duly values. One would 
have thought that when the book was de- 
livered to Mr. Corser all confusion re- 
specting it would have been at an end. 
But it was not so. Although delivered 
and no doubt charged by Mr. Rodd to 
Mr. Corser, it was also, as we are told, 
somehow or other charged also to the 
British Museum, aud was believed by the 
gentlemen connected with the Printed 
Book Department to have been delivered 
there. At various different periods since 
that time the catalogues of the Museum 
have been anxiously searched for the book, 
of course in vain. Inquiries have also been 
made of official persons respecting it, and 
the answer given has been, that the “‘ Com- 
plaint of Verity ’’ had certainly been pur- 
chased by Mr. Rodd for the Museum, but 
that it could not at the moment be found. 
In 1846 the book was declared to be 
amongst a pile of recent purchases, and 
could not be discovered until it turned up 
in the regular course of cataloguing. We 
are now told that ultimately, but not until 
shortly before Mr. Rodd’s decease in 1849, 
it was ascertained at the Museum, after 
much troublesome inquiry, that the book 
had not been purchased for the Museum, 
and Rodd then cancelled the entry of the 
book in his accounts with the Trustees. 
This was not known to us when we wrote 
the remarks published in our October 
Magazine. 

Such are the facts, so far as we have 
at present ascertained them. They re- 
lieve the cataloguers of the Museum 
from the suspicion of having inserted 
the book under some one of the subtle 
recondite heads in their catalogue ; but 
what sort of light do they throw upon 
the management of the Museum? What 
kind of management is it under which a 
book which never was at the Museum at 
all could be supposed to be there, amongst 
a pile of recent purchases, and such a mis- 
take have remained unrectified for three 
or four years? Was Mr. Rodd paid for 


the book by the Museum ? 

Our readers are aware that the APPEN- 
DIX TO THE REPORT OF THE CoMMIS- 
SIONERS ON THE BritisH Musevo, al- 
though vouched and referred to many 
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times in the course of the Report as the 
authority for conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners, has never been 
published. An incomplete impression of 
100 copies was struck off and sent to cer- 
tain persons ; but, contrary to the custom 
which applies to all public and parliamen- 
tary documents, no copy of it has ever 
been on sale at the places appointed for 
sale of parliamentary papers or elsewhere. 
The result of this non-publication is, that 
the public and Parliament are called upon 
to adopt the conclusions of the Commis- 
sioners without having access to that part 
of the evidence which is contained in the 
Appendix. We know not by whom this 
strange dealing with a public document 
has been sanctioned. As a precedent, it 
is one of very dangerous moment, and, on 
public grounds, ought not to pass without 
proper inquiry and censure. The apolo- 
gist for the Printed Book Department in 
the last number of the Edinburgh Review, 
perceives the character of such a mode of 
treating the public, and meets the objec- 
tion with a downright untruth. ‘‘ The 
Appendix,’’ he says, ‘‘ has been printed 
and published,” which means,—Of the 
Report 1000 or 1250 copies (the usual 
number of parliamentary papers), were 
printed ; it has been published, and can 
be bought like any other parliamentary 
paper;—the Appendix was all set up in 
type, but only 100 incomplete copies were 
struck off, and those were gratuitously 
distributed in certain selected quarters. 
This is the dealing which the Edinburgh 
Reviewer describes, when he says, ‘‘ The 
Appendix has been printed and published.” 
The same writer, speaking of the portions 
of the Appendix omitted out of the 100 
copies, has been misled into asserting, 
“‘ we have reason to believe that the omis- 
sions consist mostly of Mr. Panizzi’s own 
reports on the Grenville Library.”’ This 
assertion bears its own mint-mark, and its 
accuracy may be judged from the follow- 
ing particular account of the omitted por- 
tions which has been sent to us by a corre- 
spondent. The papers omitted are num- 
bered from 24 to 29. 

““No. 24 is a memorial of the super- 
numerary assistants in the department of 
printed books, in which they state that 
the compilation of the new Catalogue up 
only to 1838 cannot be completed before 
the end of 1854, and will not occupy less 
than six years in addition in revision. 
Also memorials from the attendants in 
the printed department, and from the 
transcribers, relative to their pay. 

‘“No. 25 is a letter from Mr. J. Y. 
Akerman to Mr. Collier on the subject of 
a collection of national antiquities, which 
letter is referred to by the Commissioners 
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in their Report, p. 38, as being in the 
Appendix. 

‘* No. 26 contains a list of the visitors 
to the Banksian department. 

‘*No. 27 is a report from Mr. Panizzi 
on the Grenville library, dated 31 Jan. 
1848. 

‘« No. 28 contains letters on the subject 
of the appropriation of the new houses. 

‘* No. 29 contains letters between Mr. 
Panizzi and the secretary in Feb. 1840, 
relative to the appointment of attendants.’’ 

A very interesting COMMEMORATION OF 
EnGuiisH Cuurcu Composers was cele- 
brated with perfect success at St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, on the 8th Nov. under 
the superintendence of Dr. G. J. Elvey. 
His original idea was to pay a tribute to 
the memory of those who had been his 
predecessors in the office of Organist at 
St. George’s Chapel. The morning ser- 
vice was performed with chants by Hum- 
phreys, Morley, and Crotch, and an 
anthem by Gibbons, who was organist of 
the Chapel Royal in 1620. The Litany 
and Responses were those of Tallis (1570), 
who was also Organist of the Chapel 
Royal. After the performance of morn- 
ing service, a series of anthems comme- 
morated the works of John Marbeck 
(1550), Richard Farrant (1580), Dr. 
Child (1660), all organists of St. George’s 
Chapel; Dr. Blow (1675), organist of St. 
Paul’s and Westminster Abbey; Henry 
Purcell (1685), organist of Westminster 
Abbey ; John Goldwin (1710), organist 
of St. George’s Chapel ; Dr. Croft (1720), 
organist of the Chapel Royal and West- 
minster Abbey; Dr. Greene (1740), or- 
ganist of the Chapel Royal and St. Paul’s; 
Dr. Boyce (1760), organist of the Chapel 
Royal; and lastly one by Dr. Elvey him- 
self,—‘‘ In that day shall this song be 
sung.’’ The design was well supported 
by Dr. Elvey’s musical friends, many of 
whom came from distant parts of the 
country. In all, the choir consisted of 
seventy-two adult singers and twenty- 
seven boys. The solo parts were ably 
sustained by Messrs. Turner, Knowles, 
Marriott, Hobbs, Mudge, Bridgewater, 
and Whitehouse. The service was im- 
pressively chanted by the Rev. H. Butter- 
field, minor canon. The afternoon service 
was accompanied by Purcell’s beautiful 
anthem ‘‘ Oh sing unto the Lord a new 
song ;’’? and after its conclusion Dr. 
Elvey’s anthem was repeated by desire of 
H. R. H. Prince Albert, who was in the 
royal closet. Altogether the performance 
was a perfect triumph of English sacred 
music, and fully vindicated its claims as a 
school of art that need not fear any com- 
parison with those of the older but cor- 
rupted Church. In the evening the whole 
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musical force was admitted to the private 
terrace to serenade Her Majesty with the 
national anthem of God Save the Queen, 
which was performed with a Protestant 
animation not a little heightened by the 
irritation of recent events. 

A pleasing change was made this year 
in the pageantry of the Lornp Mayor’s 
Suow, at the suggestion of Mr. George 
Godwin, F.R.S. who addressed the Lord 
Mayor on the subject in his excellent 
weekly paper, “ The Builder,” on the 19th 
Oct. Instead of the ‘‘ knights in armour,’’ 
in iron, steel, or brass, which have figured 
in recent years, some allegorical devices 
were introduced according to the practice 
of the 17th century, as described in the 
historic pages of Mr. John Gough Nichols 
and Mr. Fairholt.* Peace, mounted ona 
white palfrey, had in her train Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, represented by 
male and female equestrians in the cos- 
tumes of the four quarters of the globe. 
These were followed by the Horse of 
Europe, with emblematical devices ; the 
Camel of Asia; the Elephant of Africa ; 
and two Deer for America. Next fol- 
lowed four horses, bearing the attributes 
of Industry, Art, Commerce, and Manu- 
factures. Last came a triumphal car, 
drawn by three cream-coloured horses 
abreast, in which Britannia presided in 
front of a globe, upon which Happiness 
sat supreme. The car was apparently 
rowed along by four British sailors. 
These ‘‘ dainty devices ’’ were well con- 
ceived in the true spirit of the olden day, 
which it evidently delights the English to 
recall to their contemplation. We would, 
however, not entirely banish ‘‘ the ancient 
knight,’’ for he was the representative of 
the Baron of Baynard’s Castle, the noble 
banner-bearer of the city. He should ap- 
pear in the annual triumph in his proper 
character, without any multiples in brass 
or in tinsel. 

The remains of GLAstoNBURY ABBEY 
have been again exposed to public sale, 
which took place at the Auction Martin Lon- 
don on the 30th Oct. The property was di- 
vided into three lots. The first comprised 
a mansion, which had cost 8,000/. in its 
erection, the ruins, and about 40 acres of 
rich land ; it was sold for 10,0007. to Mr. 
H. Danby Seymour, M.P. for Poole. The 
next lot consisted of 60 acres of land, 
with an almshouse, which went for 1,150/. 
The chancel of the church was to be 
taken by the purchaser of the Abbey by 
private contract. Had the property not 
found a purchaser on the day of sale, the 
gentlemen of Somerset were making an 


* ‘London Pageants, by J. G. Nichols. 1831. 8vo. Lord Mayor’s Pageants, by 
F. W. Fairholt (printed for the Percy Society). 1843-4. 


effort to secure it. The Bishop of Bath 
and Wells having expressed his entire 
approbation of the scheme, it was intended 
to issue a circular, expressing a desire to 
secure the site for some useful purpose 
connected with the Church of England, 
to be sanctioned by the Bishop of the 
diocese. 

We are informed that the Committee of 
the Archeological Institute have fully deter- 
mined to form an ExHIBITION OF ANCIENT 
AND Mepra&vat Arr during the ensuing 
season. It will resemble that which was 
so successful at the Society of Arts in the 
present year, but more fully developed, 
and more scientifically arranged. It is 
contemplated to include among its con- 
tents a series of early paintings, down to 
the time of Holbein; also a collection of 
ancient views of London, &c. &c. Some 
large mansion that may be vacant will 
probably be taken for this comprehensive 
scheme: which, viewed in connection with 
the efforts of modern art at Hyde Park, 
will be full of interest both to natives and 
to foreigners. 

C. J. S. has sent us a curious illustra- 
tion of the way in which at all periods the 
necessities of the time have urged philan- 
thropic hearts to the adoption of the same 
benevolent expedients. The following ex- 
tracts from the appendix to Ropert NEL- 
son’s Address to Persons of Quality, 
published in 1715, 8vo. shortly after his 
decease, shews that the thought of what 
we now term RaGcGep Scuoots had oc- 
curred to him. The paper from which 
these extracts are made is entitled ‘* Ways 
and Methods of doing Good.’’ It is very 
interesting, and full of practical suggestions. 
Among the deficiencies of that time which 
he laments, one is, that they had “ neither 
schools nor hospitals for the distressed 
children called the blackguard,’’ and ac- 
cordingly in an appendix he gives the 
following scheme for the establishment of 
such an institution, with a calculation of 
its expenses. 

‘* A proposal for a charity school for 
the black-guard boys. 

‘* Whereas the charity schools erected 
in the several parts of this kingdom have 
abundantly improved the morals of poor 
children educated in them, to the honour 
of God and the benefit of the nation; 
And whereas the children commonly called 
blackguard boys are destitute of all manner 
of provision for instruction tending either 
to the good of their souls or bodies, so 
that they are not only a scandal to the 
country they live in, but a disgrace to 
human nature; And whereas a school 
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might be formed under such regulations 
as would make them more useful in their 
little stations, as well as less wicked and 
profane ; 

‘¢ We whose names are underwritten do 
hereby agree to pay the several sums of 
money against our names respectively 
subscribed towards setting up of a charity 
school in such place as shall be thought 
most proper for teaching the blackguard 
boys to read, and instructing them in the 
knowledge and practice of their religion, 
as professed and taught in the Church of 
England, and such other things as are 
suitable to their condition and capacity. 


An Estimate of the Charge of supporting 
aCharity School for Black-guard Boys, 
supposing there be in number 30. 


= 2 & 

The master’s salary, per ann. . 30 0 O 
For 2 chaldrons and a half of 

coals. . , 
Books, paper, quills, ‘and ink ° 
Rent of ahouse . . : 
For 30 frocks, at 3s. each 
For 30 caps, at 10d. each 
For 30 pair of hose, at 8d. each 

pair . . 
For 30 pair of shoes, at ae. r 
For 30 pair of buckles, at 1d. 
For 30 wastecoats of strong 

cloth lin’d, at 3s. 6d. . 
For 30 pair of breeches of lea- 

ther or cloth lin’d, at 2s. 6d. 3 15 
For sixty shirts, at 8d. each . 4 10 
If the subscriptions will amount 

to so much, a half penny loaf 

of bread may be allowed each 

boy at noon that comes to 

School reasonably in the 

morning, which, admitting 

there be 30, will amount to 

per annum - 2216 3 
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Our readers .will be pleased to know 
that the Portrait or Virroria ‘Co- 
LONNA, BY MicHAEL ANGELO, of the 
curious recovery of which we gave an ac- 
count in our Magazine for May last, p. 
510, having been submitted to the Aca- 
demy of St. Luke, at Rome, on the 22nd 
September, was unanimously judged to be 
an original work of Michael Angelo. We 
hope we shall shortly again see the por- 
trait in this country, either in our National 
Gallery or in some distinguished private 
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collection. It would, of itself, go far to 
make a collection celebrated. 

Having invited all the world to London 
in 1851, no doubt many attempts, and of 
various degrees of merit, will be made to 
amuse and instruct our guests. Amongst 
others a strange scheme has been announced 
for an Exur1sirion of a series of two hun- 
dred and fifty dioramic pictures on a grand 
scale, to be accompanied by the recita- 
tion of a descriptive poem. The pictures 
are to represent INCIDENTS IN SACRED 
History from the Creation to the De- 
struction of Pharaoh. A portion of the 
poem has been published beforehand, in 
the hope that its merits will secure sub- 
scribers to the amount of 5,000/., to be 
expended in erecting a building for the 
Exhibition. It is entitled “ Sacred In- 
cidents, doctrinally considered and po- 
etically described; or the harmony sub- 
sisting between the Book of Revelation 
and the Volume of Nature: setting forth 
the operations of the antagonistic powers 
of Good and Evil as portrayed in Crea- 
tion, in the History of Mankind, in 
Redemption, and the Resurrection. By 
Psychologist. Introductory Essay. (Lon- 
don, 2 vols. 8vo.’’) It evidently pro- 
ceeds from a pious mind which has been 
much occupied in the study of the sacred 
records, but we have little hope that an 
audience would be found to listen to its 
recital. We presume the author designs 
it for recital only. It is not necessary, 
therefore, that we should deliver any 
opinion upon its qualities as a poem.* 

Another poem which has been sent to 
us demands a kindly word. It is entitled 
‘** Imagination : an original poem, in two 
parts. By Spero. London. 8vo.’’ If we 
were by the author’s side, and entitled to 
speak to him in the language of familiarity, 
we should address him thus :—*‘‘ Brother, 
dear brother, the visits of your muse are 
no doubt a delight to you, an almost un- 
earthly happiness. Thank God for the 
blessing which he thus bestows upon you; 
but, let not the bright radiance by which 
at such times you are surrounded, blind 
your mental vision to the requirements 
which are necessary for him who aspires 
to use such a heaven-given faculty for the 
instruction or the admonition of mankind. 
Go to the pages of those who have pre- 
ceded you in this ambitious course. Study 
them with heart and soul. Give to them 
every moment you can spare; the early 
morning and the midnight taper. Strive 
to weigh the powers of such men honestly 


* Another poem has been sent us by the same writer, entitled ‘‘ The Protestant : a 


bosom-friend for the present season. 


No. I. 


To be continued occasionally.”” We 


cannot give the author any encouragement to proceed, 
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in the balance of your judgment. En- 
deavour to ascertain how much they knew, 
and how they used their powers. Seek 
to attain to something like the measure of 
their acquirements. Pursue this course, 
even for a brief space, with a conscientious 
determination, and there is that in the 
tone and character of your thoughts and 
lines whlch forbids us to despair that the 
world may yet see another Deserted Vil- 
lage. Victory, brother, never preceded 
struggle. May it be thine !’ 

The literature of the past month has 
been principally theological. The Pope, 
the Cardinal, and our ultra High Church 
brethren have of course given occasion to 
many sermons. Besides those we have 
already mentioned, we may heartily com- 
mend “ Stand Fast in the Faith,a sermon 
by Ernest Hawkins, B.D. 8vo. Rivingtons. 
It has a useful appendix of authorities 
upon the points on which the churches of 
Rome and England differ. 

Connected with the same subject we 
have also received ‘‘ The Bull of Pope 
Pius LX. and the Ancient British Church. 
A Letter, by E.C. Harrington, M.A. 
Chancellor of Exeter. 8vo0. Rivingtons,’’ 
full of learned details respecting the his- 
tory of the earliest church in England and 
the mission of Augustine. 

With reference to another class of dis- 
putes prevalent at this day,—we allude to 
those which relate to the question of the 
Inspiration of Holy Scripture—we may 
recommend ‘‘Jt is written; or, every 
word and expression contained in the 


Scriplures proved to be from God. From 
the French of Professor Gaussen. 8vo. 
Bagster.’’ We have no means of judging 
of the fidelity of the translation, but the 
original work is of eminent reputation, 
and deserves to be universally known. 

‘¢ The Church and the People. By the 
Rev. Christopher Robinson. 12mo. Hamil- 
ton,” is a temperate and useful exposition 
of the claims of the established church. 

Of works more immediately connected 
with our principal objects of inquiry we 
may mention the publication of Mr. Craik’s 
Romance of the Peerage, vol. 1V.; Miss 
Strickland’s Lives of the Scottish Queens, 
vol. I.; and Mr. Cramp’s Essay to prove 
that the Earl of Chesterfield was ihe 
author of Junius. These, with other 
similar works, will receive due attention 
in our next number. 

Amongst charities which appeal to us 
for a word of recommendation we know no 
one that we can more safely commend to 
Christmas liberality than the GreNERAL 
Sea-BatHiInG INFIRMARY AT Mar. 
GATE, founded in 1796. The advantages 
of sea-bathing, pure air, and proper 
wholesome food to the poor who may 
be suffering under scrofula need not 
be insisted upon. Since its foundation 
no less than 22,000 persons have ob- 
tained relief through this charity, and, 
were its funds more ample, its usefulness 
might be considerably enlarged. Amidst 
the festivities of the memorable season 
which is now approaching, a mite to such 
an institution ought not to be forgotten. 


MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Wills and Inventories from the Regis- 
ters of the Commissary of Bury St. Ed- 
munda’s and the Archdeacon of Sudbury. 
Edited by Samuel Tymms. Printed by 
the Camden Society. 1850. 4t0.—Before 
the dissolution of the monasteries, the 
town of Bury St. Edmund’s was a pecu- 
liar, exempt from the jurisdiction both of 
the Archdeacon of Sudbury and of the 
Bishop of Norwich. During that period 
wills of residents in Bury were proved 
before the Sacrist of the Abbey, and en- 
tries of such wills, commencing in 1354, 
and ending in 1566, remain at Bury, pre- 
served in seven books, in the custody of 
the register of the court of the Arch- 
deaconry of Sudbury, within the jurisdic- 
tion of which court the town of Bury is 
now locally situated. During the same 
period wills of persons dying within the 
Archdeaconry of Sudbury were entered in 
a set of archdeaconry registers, comprising 
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twenty-five volumes, and now also pre 
served at Bury in the same custody as the 
preceding. From the dissolution of the 
monasteries down to 1652, wills of resi- 
dents of Bury, which were then proved 
before a commissary of the Bishop of 
Norwich, were entered, together with the 
wills of persons dying within the Arch- 
deaconry of Sudbury, in a third set of 
registers, consisting of twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight * volumes, and these also 
remain at Bury in the same custody as the 
others. 

The volume before us is a selection 
from these wills, made by the editor 
‘*more with a view to illustrate the pecu- 
liar customs and language of the period 

* Mr. Tymms enumerates only twenty- 
seven volumes, but he publishes wills 
from “ Ashton, pars ii.” therefore we 
presume there are twenty-eight. 
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than the topology[?] or genealogy of the 
district.” 

The volume opens with an inventory 
of the effects of Adam de Stanton, a 
chaplain of the abbey of Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s in 1370, one of the questionable 
race of clergymen who performed ecclesi- 
astical duties in the churches belonging 
to the abbey for a small stipend. We 
find here an enumeration of his stock in 
trade, his little pots and pans to hold his 
holy oil and his consecrated wafers, with 
the furniture of his humble residence, and 
the few books at his bed’s head. They 
consisted of his pordiforium or port-hose, 
which was valued at the large sum of 10s. 
one book of the law of the land (a Bracton 
or Fleta), a collection of the then few 
statutes, and a book of romances ;—Sir 
Tristrem, or the Morte d’Arthur. The 
last three books have no value set upon 
them ; but the sum total of the account is 
ls. more than the amount of the separate 
items. It argues but badly for the biblio- 
graphical knowledge of the sacrist of Bury 
if that sum was his assessed value for 
these little treasures. The chaplain’s 
girdle, with its attached purse and knife, 
were valued at 5s.; his table knife at 12d. 

The early wills are remarkable for the 
numbers of bequests to the religious part 
of the community, and such bequests are 
generally in money, whilst relatives and 
friends come off with a division amongst 
them of shabby pots and pans, blankets 
and coverlids, dishes and platters, tunics 
and gowns. In this respect the present 
volume is curious as exemplifying the 
result of living in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, if not in actual connection with 
the great abbey of Bury. 

In a will of the date of 1448, we find 
probably the earliest notice of the great 
name of Shakspere. It makes its ap- 
pearance in literature in humble form, 
and in a part of the country where it has 
not hitherto been supposed likely to be 
found. Alice Langham, after many curi- 
‘ ous bequests for the comfort of one of her 
children who had taken the veil at Swaff- 
ham, and two legacies to persons who had 
probably supplied the child’s place to 
the doubly-widowed Alice, thus proceeds, 
‘ Also, [leave to WiLt1AM SHAKESPERE, 
a poor man of Snayleswell, 12d. Also, I 
leave to Agnes, wife of the said William, 
one second best tunic or gown at the dis- 
cretion of my executors underwritten.”’ 
We suppose the registers of Snailwell, a 
parish not far from Newmarket, have 
been searched for traces of these Shak- 


speres, 

The first will here published, written 
(with a small exception) in English, bears 
date in 1463, and the last written in 

Gent. Mae, VoL. XXXIV. 
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Latin in 1473. The first English will is 
in our judgment one of the most curious 
in the book. It is extravagantly long— 
occupying nine-and-twenty pages — but 
well deserved printing, and contains matter 
for a volume of comment. The testator, 
John Baret, was an officer, probably 
treasurer or chamberlain, of the abbey, 
a very methodical, business-like person, 
well-to-do in the world, friendly with all 
the inhabitants both of the abbey and the 
town, fond of good living, and prudently 
fortified against the troubles of conscience 
in this world, and the pains of purgatorial 
fires hereafter, by a complete library of 
indulgences, authenticated by all the seals 
that were likely to gain respect in the 
world to come. His bequests are most 
minute, and many of them extremely 
singular. No document cf the kind has 
lately occurred to us which more curiously 
illustrates the s¢atus and character of the 
testator, the costume and paraphernalia 
proper to various classes of society, the 
funeral and memorial customs of the time, 
and the various articles of clothing and 
furniture in use amongst persons of the 
moderately wealthy class. We could wil- 
lingly extract a variety of curious passages, 
but we must confine ourselves to a few 
words relating to the funeral feast, which 
will be found to give a very definite notion 
of what sort of man the testator was, 
especially if it be borne in mind that the 
will was written with his own hand. 

“IT will the aldermen, burgesses, gentle- 
men, and gentlewomen have a dinner the 
same day that I am interred, with other 
folks of worship, priests, and good friends, 
and also my tenants, to which I am much 
beholden to do for them all, for they have 
been to me right gentle and good at all 
times, and therefore I will each of them 
all have 4d. to drink when they pay their 
ferme [rent]. Also, such persons as my 
executors will bid to dinner beside, I fully 
commit it unto their discretion. Also, 
forasmuch as I lived well, even I will they 
have enough.”’ 

This worthy gentleman was distinguished 
by the privilege of wearing ‘‘a collar of 
silver of the King’s livery,’’ and a figure 
carved on his tomb, which is still re- 
maining in a chapel attached to St. 
Mary’s church, Bury St. Edmund’s, and 
which figure is supposed to be designed 
for a portraiture of John Baret himself, 
exhibits him wearing his long furred. gown 
and hood, and a collar of Esses. The 
same ornament is also represented in com- 
partments of the roof of his monumental 
chapel. The volume before us contains 
wood-cut representations of these collars, 
which should be consulted by all who are 
interested in the vexed and disputed 
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question of their nature. The passage in 
his will relating to them stands thus :— 
“TJ will both my collars of silver, the 
King’s livery, be sold, and the money 
disposed in alms for Edmund Tabowr’s 
soul and his friends, to recompense broke 
silver I had of his to [é. e. towards] one 
of the collars and other things, with other 
stuff beside which I took to myn own use.” 
The ¢wo collars are thought by the editor 
to be the collars respectively of Henry VI. 
and Edward IV. 

Few of the legacies are more in- 
teresting than those of books, and it is 
curious to observe in what way they evi- 
dence the growth of literature and the 
changes of the time. We have seen what 
was the library of a chaplain in 1370; 
the respectable John Baret makes men- 
tion of two books. One is the “ Siege. of 
Thebes,” in English, a poem, by John 
Lydgate, who was a monk of the abbey of 
Bury St. Edmund’s. He died two years 
before the date of Baret’s will, and it is 
probable, as the editor has remarked, that 
the copy in question was presented to the 
testator by the author. Baret bequeathed 
that book to Sir John Cleye, his cousin, 
and a priest. The other book mentioned 
by Baret is entitled ‘‘ Disce Mori,’’ re- 
specting which the editor has not been 
able to furnish any information. William 
Place, a priest, bequeaths in 1504 his book 
** Of the Doubts of Holy Scripture ’”’ to 
remain in the cloister of the monastery of 
St. Edmund ‘‘as long as it will there en- 
dure,’’ and gives his book ‘‘ Of the Expo- 
sitions of Holy Scripture’’ to a fellow 
priest. A correspondent of that great 
oracle of our times, Notes and Queries, 
suggests that the former of these was the 
** Liber questionum veteris et novi Testa- 
menti,’’ formerly ascribed to St. Augus- 
tine. In 1537, a vicar of Hawgley, in 
Suffolk, bequeaths all his “play books,” 
which were probably books of moral plays, 
to his brother. In 1552, John King, a 
learned schoolmaster, of Bury, a true pre- 
decessor of Dr. Donaldson, bequeaths to 
the school his Pliny, Virgil, Horace, and 
Ovid, and gives to a friend his copy of 
Eusebius. Giles Levyt, who seems to 
have been a lawyer, disposes in 1552 of 
his admirable lawyer’s library, consisting 
of “The Bible and the New Testament, 
with the book of the King’s Statutes.” 
In 1614 another Jawyer marks the increase 
of legal learning by his mention of “ all 
his books concerning the common law 
or statutes of this realm of England.’’ 
In 1647 a third lawyer mentions his re- 
spectable library thus:—‘‘ I give unto 
Richard Gardner, my cousin and clerk, 
all my books, papers, and parchments un- 
sealed, excepting such English books as 
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Mary my wife and Mary Browne my 
daughter shall make choice of, and ex- 
cepting six of my best books in folio, 
which I give to the said Thomas Browne, 
and also my ‘ dictionary in quarto.’’’ In 
the same year the Reverend James Bacon 
makes “his books of Mr. Perkins’s works,” 
being contained in three volumes (fol. 
1606), the subject of a special bequest. 
In the year following (1648) a Suffolk 
gentleman marks the character of the 
studies of the time by bequeathing another 
copy of “ Perkins’s Works,’’ 4 vols. of 
‘* Purchas’s Pilgrims,*’ the ‘‘ Synopsis 
Papismi ”’ of the learned puritan, Dr. An- 
drew Willet, and ‘‘ Expositions of the 
Book of Revelations,” by Mr. Dent and 
Mr. Barnard, and ‘ Rodolph Gualter’s 
Homilies on the Acts.’’ (1572, fol.) In 
the same year Sir Edmund Bacon speci- 
fically bequeaths ‘‘ Parkinson’s Herbal ”’ 
(1640, fol.), bound in leather, The Ex- 
positions of the Revelations just men- 
tioned were probably ‘‘ The Ruin of Rome, 
or an Exposition upon the whole Revela-. 
tion”? by Arthur Dent, of which there 
were many editions in various sizes, and 
‘* A key for opening the mysteries of the 
Revelation of St. John,’’ by Richard Ber- 
nard, Rector of Batcombe, Somersetshire, 
Lond. 1617, 4to. 

As connected with literature we may 
mention that, in one of these wills, that 
of John Wastell, of Bury, dated in 1515, 
there is the following mention of Pynson: 
‘¢T will that Richard Pynson of London, 
printer and Frenchman, have, in recom- 
pense for reckonings between him and me, 
338. 4d.’’ The next bequest is ‘‘ to Nicho- 
las Colyn, Frenchman, in Cambridge, in 
like manner, 10s.’? Mr. Tymms queries 
whether this may not have been a relative 
and agent of Coliveeus the printer of Paris. 
Pynson it is known was born in Nor- 
mandy. 

There are many curious legacies of 
works of art, and amongst them several of 
the ‘‘ stained cloths ’’ which were used for 
the hangings of rooms. Our acquaintance, 
John Baret, bequeaths in 1463, his “stained 
cloth with vij. ages,” one of the designs then 
common from which Shakspere derived the 
idea of his description in As You Like it; 
and also the stained cloth of the Corona- 
tion of Our Lady. The same lady whom 
we have before mentioned as giving a 
legacy in 1448 to William Shakspere, 
bequeathed a similar cloth painted with 
the history of Robert the Devil; and 
other cloths are mentioned in the course 
of the book with representations of the 
Saviour’s five wounds (in 1538); with an 
image of death (1504); and with ‘ run- 
ning verses and leaves with beasts and 
birds ”’ (in 1522), Another work of art 
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mentioned in the will last referred to is 
thus described, ‘‘St. John’s head in 
alabaster, with St. Peter and St. Thomas 
and the figure of Christ.’? The same lady 
also bequeathed ‘‘ a little St. John’s head 
of alabaster, with a scripture [7. e. a motto 
or writing] Caput Sancti Johannis Bap- 
tiste.’’ In a note upon the former of these 
passages (p. 255) Mr. J. G. Nichols has 
pointed attention to several examples and 
existing specimens of these carvings, the 
use of which has not been discovered. 
In all of them, he says, the head of St. 
John the Baptist of a large propor- 
tionate size occupies the centre; it has 
been mistaken for the portrait of Edessa, 
for that of St. Veronica, and for the first 
person of the Holy Trinity. The figure 
placed beneath appears to have been ge- 
nerally Christ rising from his tomb; but 
in several instances it is the Holy Lamb 
instead of the figure of Christ. The saints 
on either side, figured at whole length, 
are, in every known instance but one, those 
above mentioned, St. Peter and St. Thomas 
of Canterbury. The exceptional instance 
is an engraving, in which St. Paul has 
been represented, probably by mistake 
of the artist, instead of St. Thomas. In 
the rear of the male saints are customarily 
represented St. Katharine and St. Helena, 
and at the summit of the whole design is 
an infant, being the representation of a 
soul, conveyed to heaven by angels. The 
attention of antiquaries being directed to 
these curious relics, we hope their use and 
purpose will be discovered. We shall be 
glad to receive any communication on the 
subject. 

So far as we can tell, Mr. Tymms 
has made his selection of wills with judg- 
ment. It comprises examples from per- 
sons of many classes of society, and will 
be found to illustrate many interesting 
subjects in every branch of historical in- 
quiry. The class of documents of which his 
book is made up are far too little known 
as historical materials, and must remain 
so as long as the present illiberal policy 
distinguishes the majority of the persons 
in whose custody they are placed. Every 
addition to this branch of our antiquarian 
literature is under such circumstances to 
be prized highly. The present volume is 
on that ground alone, if there were no 
other, a cause of thankfulness both to the 
Camden Society and to the editor. 

We wish the book had not been de- 
formed by the marks to indicate contracted 
words, which abound throughout it. Such 
marks are often nothing more than shelters 
for ignorance, and their occurrence in a 
book of the Camden Society is a breach 
of the rule which we understood they had 
adopted, to print in extenso. We can 
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understand that cases may occur in which 
a competent editor may doubt as to the 
proper extension of a contracted word. 
In such cases by all means print that word 
in the contracted form. But the indis- 
criminate use of marks of contraction, as 
in the book before us, is useless, ex- 
pensive, and ridiculous, and, moreover, 
often leads to errors instead of enabling 
the editor to avoid them. The whole book, 
in its contracts and amplification of 
indexes, reminds us too much of the pe- 
dantic publications of the Record Commis- 
sioners. The editor has evidently bestowed 
great pains in making his book as perfect 
and useful as possible, and should have 
been kept by the Camden Council from 
the mistake of following so bad an ex- 
ample. We think it an advantage in first 
publications from MSS. of considerable 
age to preserve the spelling of the original, 
but to retain the mere common marks of 
contraetion seems extremely unnecessary 
and objectionable. 





London and its Celebrities: a second 
series of Literary and Historical Me- 
morials of London. By J. Heneage Jesse. 
2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1850.--London is 
particularly fortunate in its recent his- 
torians. Mr. Charles Knight’s “ London” 
is one of the pleasantest collections of 
sketches in our language; Mr. Peter 
Cunningham’s Handbook is, as Mr. Jesse 
very properly remarks, ‘‘ the most valu- 
able work on London which has appeared 
since the time of Stow;’’ and now we 
have from Mr. Jesse a second series of his 
Historical Memorials, full of amusing and 
interesting matter, brought together with 
praiseworthy diligence. 

Mr. Jesse commences at the Tower and 
its neighbourhood; proceeds westward 
by Billingsgate, Queenhithe, and London 
Bridge; gives a narrative of the Great 
Fire; ascends Fish Street Hill to Aldgate ; 
proceeds thence by Cornhill to the Man- 
sion House; returns to Crosby Hall; 
goes along the course of the City Wall to 
Smithfield, the Charter House, and Clerk- 
euwell; and thence by Holborn to the 
British Museum. He then returns to 
Cheapside and St. Paul’s, and passes 
westward by Fleet Street to the Temple, 
and so by the Strand to Somerset House. 
He thea crosses the Thames to Lambeth 
and Vauxhall, and closes his route and 
book with a visit to Southwark. Through- 
out this long peregrination there is indeed 
much to tell; much of historical, bio- 
graphical, and poetical illustration; and 
many a history and anecdote of joy and 
sorrow, of suffering, cruelty, and oppres- 
sion. There is scarcely a step of the way 
that is not consecrated by some event 
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which has conduced to the present renown 
of our great metropolis. Mr. Jesse picks 
up these reminiscences as he passes on, 
and relates them in a way which will in- 
terest and instruct many a reader. If his 
narrative wants the preciseness of detail 
which antiquaries love, he is not to be 
blamed on that account, for his object has 
been to attract the general public more 
than the historical student. 

One feature of Mr. Jesse’s book is a 
good one. He endeavours to recall the 
particulars of celebrated interments in the 
city churches which were destroyed at the 
great fire. This is a part of his book 
which will bear considerable enlargement 
in a future edition, and might be made 
extremely interesting. It is, too, a portion 
of the subject in which he will have few 
competitors. The picturesqueness of the 
ceremonials, and the heroic characters of 
the men, of the olden times would enable 
him, if he would pursue the subject, to 
give many striking and instructive de- 
lineations. Would that the stores of the 
Prerogative Office could be applied in aid 
of suchapurpose! But, alas! the present 
generation seems doomed to be excluded 
from the use of the most valuable historical 
materials in existence. They are reserved 
for the destruction which will one day 
come upon them from accidental fire, or 
from some outburst of public indignation. 

We will give an example of Mr. Jesse’s 
mode of dealing with this part of his 
subject :— 

‘* One of the most sumptuous monu- 
ments in the old church appears to have 
been that of the beautiful Venetia Digby, 
erected to her memory by her eccentric 
husband Sir Kenelm Digby. It was be- 
lieved at the time that he made use of the 
most singular expedients to increase the 
lustre of her charms; that he invented 
cosmetics with this object, and, among 
other fantastic experiments, supplied her 
with the flesh of capons which had been 
fed with vipers. After her death only a 
small portion of brains having been found 
in her head, Sir Kenelm attributed it to 
her drinking viper-wine ; but, says Au- 
brey, ‘ spiteful women would say it was a 
viper husband who was jealous of her.’ 
Pennant, in his ‘ Journey from Chester to 
London,’ tells us that the woods in the 
neighhourhood of Gothurst [in Bucks], 
once the seat of Sir Kenelm, are the most 
northern haunt of the great snail, or 
pomatia, which is of exotic origin ; and he 
adds, ‘Tradition says it was introduced by 
Sir Kenelm as a medicine for the use of 
his lady.’ Digby’s well-known jealousy 
of his beautiful wife, and the application 
of these strange medicaments, gave rise to 
«report that Le had administered poison 
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to her. That he was the murderer of his 
wife, however, appears to be most impro- 
bable ; though it is not unlikely that his 
cosmetics and chemical experiments might 
have hastened her end. Her monument 
in Christ Church [Newgate Street] was of 
black marble, supporting her bust in cop- 
per gilt. This tomb was completely de- 
stroyed by the Great Fire, and the vault 
in which she lay was partially broken open 
by its fall. The bust, however, escaped, 
and Aubrey informs us that he afterwards 
saw it exposed for sale in a brazier’s stall. 
Unfortunately he neglected to purchase it 
at the time, and, when he afterwards made 
inquiry respecting it, he discovered that 
it had been melted down. By his will Sir 
Kenelm desired that he should be buried 
in the same vault with his wife, but that 
no inscription should be engraved on the 
tomb.’’ (ii. 170.) 

Gossip of this kind, especially when 
picked up from sources which are not fa- 
miliar, makes a very pleasant book. 





‘Notices of Chinese Seals found in Ire- 
land. By Edmund Getty, M.R.LA. 4to. 
Lond. and Dublin. 1850.—In various parts 
of Ireland far distant from one another, 
for example, near Dublin, and in the 
counties of Tipperary, Down, Meath, 
Wexford, Queen’s County, Cork, and 
elsewhere, there have been found within 
the last eighty years a considerable num- 
ber of small cubes of porcelain, having by 
way of handle the figure of a monkey or 
ape seated upon one side of the cube. On 
the side of the cube opposite the monkey 
is invariably an inscription, engraved in 
characters utterly unlike any which are 
known to have ever been used in Europe. 
For some years past the rumour has run 
that these characters were Chinese, and 
we learn from the present publication— 
which is a paper recently read before the 
Belfast Literary Society—that impressions 
of twenty-nine of these cubes having been 
submitted to Mr. Gutzlaff, to a Roman 
Catholic missionary at Hong Kong, to 
some one at Shanghae whose name is not 
mentioned, and also to Mr. Thomas Taylor 
Meadows, interpreter to the British con- 
sulate at Canton, they have been pro- 
nounced by all these gentlemen to be in- 
scriptions in what is called the Chinese 
seal character. Further, these gentlemen 
have all translated the inscriptions, and, 
although there are occasionally extraor- 
dinary variations between their transla- 
tions, they all so far support one another 
as to leave no doubt that, with the occa- 
sional exception of one of them, they all 
really understand the inscriptions. Under 
these circumstances there can be no 
doubt that the inscriptions really are in 
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Chinese characters. The question remains, 
when and how did they find their way into 
bogs, rivers, and occasionally into very 
wild desolate parts of Ireland ? The author 
cannot help us to an answer, but evidently 
supposes them to be of great antiquity. 
We do not see any sufficient evidence in 
his paper to lead to a definite conclusion 
upon the subject, but we recommend the 
facts to the consideration of antiquaries 
and persons acquainted with the Chinese 
language.. The book before us contains 
representations in lithography of sixty- 
three of them. 





A Descriptive Catalogue of the Anti- 
quities found in the excavations at the 
new Royal Exchange, preserved in the 
Museum of the Corporation of London: 
preceded by an Introduction containing 
an account of their discovery, with some 
particulars and suggestions relating to 
Roman London. By William Tite, Esq. 
F.R.S., F.S.A. Printed for the use of the 
Members of the Corporation of London. 
8vo.—Mr. Tite, in the preface to this Cata- 
logue, as well as in other ways, has done his 
best to remove some of the obloquy which 
had been attached to the Corporation of 
London, on the ground of neglecting the 
antiquities of their venerable city. Whether 
he has succeeded in his cause or not, every 
credit must be given him for doing all 
that lay in his power, and for having, we 
infer, induced the Corporation to sanction 
the printing of the Catalogue before us. 

With the discoveries made on the site 
of the Royal Exchange our readers have 
most probably been familiar through the 
pages of the “ Archzologia,’’ and our own 
Magazine. The greater portion of the 
objects brought to light, and which are 
described in this Catalogue, were discovered 
in a pit, measuring fifty feet by thirty-four, 
the existence of which was not for some 
time suspected.* Mr. Tite agrees with 
the opinion previously expressed of Mr. 
Roach Smith,f that this pit was at the ex- 
tremity of Londinium, or even out of it, 
and he also refers to coins as contributing 
almost the only evidence on the question 
of the date of the buildings erected over 

* We understand this pit was found 
by Mr. Heathcote Russell, clerk of the 
works, who, from certain observations he 
had made, had reason to suspect its ex- 
istence. To his penetration, therefore, may 
be ascribed the discovery, not only of the 
pit, but also of its curious contents, which 
were collected, it should be stated, under 
his superintendence, although we do not 
notice his name in this volume. 

+ Areheeologia, xx1x. 267. 
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this site. With the exception of a single 
coin of Severus, they range from Vespa- 
sian to Marcus Aurelius. A coin of 
Gratian however, Mr. Tite states, was re- 
covered after having been taken away, 
and he remarks, that it ‘‘ probably more 
accurately indicates the time when the 
gravel-pit was closed up and built upon, 
namely, about sixty-five years before the 
departure of the Romans from Britain.’’ 
If it were satisfactorily proved that this 
coin came from the pit itself, and not 
from its vicinity, this conclusion could not 
be questioned. But this is one of those 
particular points in archeological research 
which demand unquestionable authentica- 
tion, and which show the necessity of 
scrupulous personal observation. That 
this single specimen only should have 
been found is rather against the suppo- 
sition that the pit remained open during 
a period of such an extent as that from 
the time of Severus to the reign of Gra- 
tian, especially when so many coins of 
the earlier emperors were discovered ; and 
the fact of this coin having been re- 
covered, as stated, after having been taken 
away, invalidates its evidence. 

It is not at all improbable, as Mr. Tite 
supposes, that the vicinity of this gravel- 
pit was occupied by shops of various kinds, 
to which we are indebted for the curious 
objects brought to light by the excavators; 
but we must limit the principle of deter- 
mining the nature of ancient buildings 
from the remains found upon their sites; 
and therefore should not as evidence of 
the character of buildings attach much im - 
portance to the strigil, sandals, necks of 
amphore, &c. found in this pit at the 
Exchange. The inscription on the handle 
of an amphora reading EVALERTHROPH, 
which, it is suggested, may mean Evalere 
trophim, “literally meaning that the vase 
was designed for holding that weak wine, 
or dregs, called tropis, which was kept in 
baths for an emetic or a sweat,” may also 
be read, possibly more in concordance with 
the usual formula, E* VALER* TROPH* 
E. Valerius Trophimus. Also much stress 
cannot be laid on the painted wall which 
was found upon the pit, because such 
paintings are found on the sites of almost 
all Roman houses, and have been met with 
in hundreds of instances in London. 

Mr. Tite is of opinion that the subject 
of Roman London belongs to imagination 
rather than to history. He observes, ‘‘ It 
is well known that Severus and Constan- 
tine,* and probably Constantius also, 
reigned and died at York ; and that York 
likewise contained a temple to Bellona, an 


* Constantine died at Nicomedia. 
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edifice erected in the principal cities of the 
empire only: but in London neither great 
palatial remains, nor the traces of exten- 
sive religious structures, nor the ruins of 
spacious theatres, have been at any time 
found to exist, and even the time of the 
earliest walls is almost matter of conjec- 
ture.” Our limits forbid our adducing 
evidence, such as is within reach, which 
we think would show that while some per- 
sons may attach too much importance to 
Roman London, others may, on the other 
hand (even from imperfect knowledge of 
actual discoveries), too hastily depreciate 
its consequence ; and we content ourselves 
for the present with observing that we must 
be very cautious in judging of the ancient 
state of a town or city from its modern 
appearance, especially where, as in Lon- 
don, the restless spirit of trade and com- 
merce has, through long ages, been de- 
stroying the remains of the past for the 
benefit of the present; where almost every 
inch of ground has ever been occupied, 
and every old stone sought for and adapted 
to a new purpose. Who can tell what 
discoveries were made in the middle ages, 
when there were no archeological societies 
or archeologists? At York, besides the 
temple to Bellona, there were two others 
(one to Hercules), and their existence 
would never have been known but for the 
accidental discovery of the fragments of 
two inscribed stones a few years since. 
Similar inscriptions also certify that many 
towns in Britain, inferior to York, pos- 
sessed temples and public buildings, some 
of them of considerable architectural pre- 
tension, and it is difficult to believe that 
Londinium, even were no ancient remains 
extant, could have been destitute of such 
edifices. 

The Catalogue of the antiquities found 
on the site of the Royal Exchange, com- 
piled by Mr. R. Thomson, runs through 
96 pages. It is drawn up with great care, 
and is replete with useful descriptions and 
explanations. It may well serve as a 
model for catalogues of collections of 
greater extent and importance, such as are 
much wanted in many of our public and 
private museums ; ev. gr. under the head 
of Tablets. 

“No. 1. Tadella, or small Tablet, for 
writing on. (‘Cera . . . rasis infusa 
Tabellis.*’) Found in large gravel-pit, 
31 feet from surface, April 18th, 1841. 

“TA single complete page, measuring 
53 inches by 4}, having a border or mar- 
gin of three-eighths of an inch in breadth 
on every side, the reverse being quite 
plain, shewing it to have been an outside 


* Ovid. Artis Amator. i. 437. 
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leaf or cover. ‘The creases made by the 
string, which bound it together as a book 
or letter,* are apparently visible on the 
edges at the sides: the wood is of a close 


®#yrain, and smooth within the panel, pro- 


bably from the plane-like action of the style 
over the surface, frequently repeated.]’’ 

The information given under the head of 
Soles and Sandals is particularly useful 
and curious, combining practical illustra- 
tion with classical erudition. 

The Corporation of London should feel 
grateful to the authors of this volume, and, 
although we are not prepared to admit 
with Mr. Tite “ that the citizens of London 
have never been unmindful of their ancient 
civic remains,’’ we must acknowledge they 
have been led to do or to tolerate some- 
thing very praiseworthy. 





John Howard and the Prison-World 
of Europe, From original and authentic 
documents. By Hepworth Dixon. Third 
edition, post 8vo. Lond. 1850.— Our 
readers will remember that we noticed 
this work in our Magazines for January 
and February last, and that, admitting, to 
the fullest extent that Mr. Dixon could 
desire, the interest of his subject and the 
general merit and excellence of his book, 
we complained, in common with others of 
his critics, of certain passages, and of a 
general over-vehemence of censure. We 
notice the book again for a reason which 
is somewhat singular. Mr. Dixon, with 
a good sense which is seldom found 
amongst authors, has wisely taken the 
suggestions of his critics in good part, and 
now comes forward, in this new edition, 
expressing his gratitude to them, and draw- 
ing attention to the fact that he has fol- 
lowed their counsels wherever he could do 
so consistently with his own views. Mr. 
Dixon may rely upon it that his book is 
not only greatly improved, but himself 
raised in public estimation by such manly 
conduct. 

A fresh perusal of the book in the pre- 
sent edition has impressed us with a full 
conviction that we cannot do the commu- 
nity a better service than by heartily re- 
commending it to public notice. The 
important subject of Prison Discipline, to 
which Howard’s life was sacrificed, is now 
before us in another shape than that in 
which it presented itself to him, but the 
principles which guided his judgment and 

* “ Chrysalus. Nunc tu abi intrd, Pis- 
toclere, ad Bacchidem, atque offer citd. 
Pistoclerus. Quid? Chrysalus. Stilum, 
ceram, et tabellas, et linum.’’—Plaut. 
Bacchides, iv, 4, 63; edit. Gruter. cum 
commentar. Taubmanni, 1621. 
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animated his exertions can never be out 


of date. Whoever sets them clearly be- 
fore the world, and by his mode of treat- 
ing them makes them attract and occupy 
general attention, does good service to 
his age and country. This has been ac- 
complished by Mr. Dixon. 

We understand from his preface that 
he is ‘‘ a young writer.’’ We are glad to 
hear it. A man who can do what he has 
done at an early period of his career, will 
not fail, if life and health be spared, to 
make a name in our literature of the best 
and worthiest kind. 





Glimmerings in the Dark; or, Lights 
and Shadows of the Olden Time. By F. 
Somner Merryweather. 8vo. Lond. 1850. 
—This is a book of antiquarian gleanings, 
written by a gentleman who is evidently a 
diligent reader amongst chronicles and 
histories. It contains gossipping essays 
upon various subjects connected with the 
middle ages; as, for example, the influence 
of monasticism upon society ; the modes 
of travelling and conveyance of news; 
witchcraft and magic ; the rewards of lite- 
rature ; illustrations of literary character ; 
the manufacture of relics ; the history of 
medicine ; marriage ceremonies ; the per- 
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secution of readers of the Bible ; the his- 
tory of slavery and of the Jews in England; 
court and convent fools; law and lawyers ; 
vernacular literature and household com- 
forts. Upon all these subjects, persons 
of information will seldom consult the 
author’s pages in vain, and the public 
will find his essays both amusing and in- 
structive. 





Nineveh : its Rise and Ruin; as illus- 
trated by ancient Sculptures and modern 
Discoveries. A course of Lectures. By 
the Rev. John Blackburn. Lond. sm, 8vo. 
1850.—These lectures constitute a com- 
mentary upon the passages in Holy Scrip- 
ture relating to Assyria and Nineveh, 
founded upon the old commentators, and 
illustrated and enlarged from the recent dis- 
coveries of Botta, Layard, and Rawlinson. 
Mr. Blackburn has studied the subject 
with zealous diligence, and writes upon it 
with judgment. The number of biblical 
illustrations which he derives from the 
Nineveh sculptures affords a striking proof 
of their value. They not only support 
the scriptural narrative as confirming its 
historical statements, but illustrate, in a 
variety of ways, the imagery and symbolism 
of the writings of the prophets. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

The Hon. William Fox Strangways, 
M.A. has presented to the University gal- 
leries a second donation of very valuable 
paintings by some of the most ancient 
masters. Mr. Fox Strangways was ori- 
ginally a student of Christ Church, and a 
contributor to the gallery of that college, 
by a similar benefaction some years since. 

The annual speech in commemoration 
of Sir Thomas Bodley has been delivered 
by Mr. Charles Newton, M.A. of Christ 
Church, 





UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

The Seatonian Prize, for the best Eng- 
lish poem on a sacred subject, has been 
adjudged to the Rev. G. Birch, M.A. of 
Christ’s college. Subject,—‘‘ Nineveh.”’ 
The Le Bas Prize, founded out of a 
fund raised by some students under the 
late Rev. C. W. Le Bas, of Haileybury 
college, to provide a lasting memorial of 
their respect and esteem for him, and 
given annually for the best English essay 
on general literature, the subject chosen 
being in connection with the history, in- 
stitutions, and probable destiny and pro- 


spects of our Anglo-Indian empire, has 
been adjudged to Alexander Howell Jen- 
kins, M.A. of Christ’s college. 

The prize of 137. left by Mr. Greaves 
to Clare hall, for the best dissertation on 
the Character of King William III. has 
been adjudged to Thomas Miller Dickson, 
B.A. second master of the Royal Free 
Grammar School at Marlborough. 





MANUSCRIPT CHRONICLE OF JEAN 
LE BEL. 

The Chronicle of Jean le Bel, mentioned 
by Froissart at the commencement of his 
first book as the authority for his early 
chapters, and which has been long sought 
after, and supposed to be irretrievably 
lost, has recently been discovered by M. 
Polain, Keeper of the Archives at Liége, 
amongst other MSS. in the Royal Library, 
or Bibliotheque de Bourgogne, at Brussels. 
It is entirely Froissart’s original for his 
first eighty chapters, and partially con- 
siderably further. This valuable work is 
on the eve of publication, and will be com- 
prised in an octavo volume, printed in 
black letter, the impression to be limited 
to 100 copies. —Literary Gazette. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Nov. 21. The first meeting for the 
present session was held: the Lord Vis- 
count Mahon, President, in the chair. 

The Rev. Thomas Corser, of Stand, 
Vicar of Norton, co. Northampton, was 
elected a Fellow of the Society. 

Besides a vast number of English and 
foreign books, received during the recess, 
there were announced as presents, a Greek 
Triptich with paintings of the Virgin and 
Child and the Angels Gabriel and Michael, 
from Mr. Blaydes; a model, as is sup- 
posed, of a chain-shot, from Mr. Fon- 
nereau; and a cast from the Seal of the 
Provincial Prior of the Friars’ Preachers 
in England, from Mr. T. W. Paynter. The 
last is oval, of sixteenth century work, 
exhibiting the Virgin with her Child stand- 
ing, and bearing this legend, ‘‘ Sigillum 
Prior’ Provincialis Anglie fratrum predi- 
catorum.”’ 

Fred. Ouvry, esq. F.S.A. exhibited four- 
teen Roman Denarii found recently in 
a railway cutting in Northamptonshire. 
Four were of Consular families, the others 
of Emperors from Julius Cesar to Domi- 
tian; the latter being in excellent pre- 
servation, while the others were worn by 
circulation, leads to the inference that the 
deposit was made in the reign of the last- 
mentioned Emperor. It bears the record 
of the seventh consulship, answering to 
A.D. 80. 

C. Roach Smith, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
three cup-shaped fibule found near Ox- 
ford; and Dr. Roots exhibited a moulded 
brass celt, or ‘‘ winged hatchet,’’ found 
in the Thames at Kingston in July last. 

Capt. Smyth, Director, exhibited, by per- 
mission of the Rev. Bradford T. Hawkins, 
a portrait in ivory of Admiral Sir John 
Hawkins, preserved as a heir-loom in the 
family. 

N.N. Solly, esq. exhibited and pre- 
sented a drawing of a very singular Peru- 
vian Vase in the shape. of a human head. 
Captain Smyth observed that he discovered 
at Girgenti a Greek vase precisely similar. 

J. Y. Akerman, esq. the Residevt Secre- 
tary, then read an account of an excava- 
tion of a sepulchral Pit in the village of 
Stone, near Aylesbury, which he had 
caused to be excavated in June last. The 
pit, twenty-eight feet deep, contained 
nearly thirty cinerary urns, some of them 
quite perfect, and containing burnt human 
bones. The pit was discovered by the 
workmen eugaged in digging the founda- 
tions of the County Lunatic Asylum. 
There were also found in it animal bones, 
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the skull of an ox (bos taurus), and a 
bucket. Other urns were found in the 
field close by, superficially buried, and, 
like those discovered in the pit, containing 
burnt bones. The sand-pit on the north 
side of the road, about a furlong off, ap- 
pears to have been both a Roman and a 
Saxon or Frankish burial-place, as inter- 
ments indicating the burial practices of 
such races had been repeatedly discovered 
in this spot. The writer then alluded to 
the discovery of similar pits at Ewell near 
Epsom, of which an account was given by 
Dr. Diamond about three years since (see 
in June 1847, p. 621), and also in the 
Isle of Thanet, and expressed his con- 
viction that the pits at Tilbury, in Essex, 
and in the neighbourhood of Dartford, in 
Kent, were designed for sepulchral pur- 
poses. Of the same character was doubt- 
less (as Mr. Akerman suggested) the well- 
known ‘‘ cave’”’ at Royston, about which 
Dr. Stukeley and the Rev. T. Parkin had 
quarreled and written angry pamphlets. 
A drawing in Bartoli’s “‘ Sepolcri Antichi,” 
showed an example of a similar kind of 
vault or columbarium, of which these pits 
appeared to be rude and less expensive 
forms.—Thomas Wright, esq. differed from 
the writer: he considered the pits rub- 
bish-holes, and some of them cloace.— 
Mr. Akerman observed that there were 
certainly pits of the character supposed by 
Mr. Wright, but they should not be con- 
founded with those of sepulchral origin. 
He had seen them of all kinds, and could 
not agree that they were all designed for 
the same purpose. 





ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

The first meeting of this society for the 
session of 1850-51 took place on Nov. 1. 
Edward Hawkins, esq. F.S.A. Treasurer, 
in the chair. 

Mr. Birch communicated a notice of 
a singular relic recently brought from 
Egypt by the President, the Marquess of 
Northampton, being a stud and part of a 
plinth, formed of ebony, bearing the names 
of Amenophis the Third and his daughter. 
A drawing by Mr. Bonomi was exhibited 
as illustrating the form of the casket of 
wood, of which this stud had formed the 
fastening ; the other fragment having been 
inlaid upon the box. Wherever the name 
of this King appears on the monuments 
of Egypt it has been carefully effaced, 
and on these fragments both his name and 
that of his daughter were obliterated, 
probably owing to a religious animosity 
prevalent after his death. Mr. Birch 
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pointed out that the plinth supplied evi- 
dence that Amenophis associated with 
himself in the empire a princess, his 
daughter by the Queen Taia, probably the 
princess called Amen-si. This fact is new 
in Egyptian history. 

Mr. Winter Jones communicated ad- 
ditional particulars relating to the dis- 
covery of a Roman villa of great extent, 
and of several remarkable tessellated pave- 
ments at Pau, in the Pyrenees, where re- 
searches had been first commenced, with 
much spirit, by Mr. Baring Gould, as re- 
lated at a previous meeting by Mr. James 
Yates. 

Mr. Wynne Ffoulkes gave an account 
of the examination of a tumulus at Plas 
Heaton, near Denbigh, in which were 
found skeletons deposited in a sitting pos- 
ture, the legs crossed, and remains of 
animals. 

A short report was also given of the 
excavations at the remarkable group of 
British tumuli on the estates of the Earl 
Craven and Mr. Hippesley, in Berkshire, 
which had lately been examined by the Pre- 
sident of Trinity, Mr. Guest, and the Rev. G. 
Nelson. The locality adjacent to ‘‘ Alfred’s 
Castle,’? where various Roman vestiges 
have lately been found, and immediately 
below the great line of ancient road along 
the crest of the Berkshire downs, is of 
especial interest. Lord Craven, Mr. Hip- 
pesley, and Mr. G. Atkins had afforded 
every facility, and taken a warm interest 
in these inquiries. The Rev. J. Austen 
sent a notice of some discoveries of a simi- 
lar nature in the Isle of Purbeck. 

The Rev. J. Hewett, of Shoreham, com- 
municated notices, accompanied by draw- 
ings, of various monumental remains at 
that place, and at Coombes church, Sussex. 

The Rev. E. Cutts sent drawings of a 
very singular sepulchral slab, with an 
effigy engraved thereon, beiug the memo- 
rial of Sir Brian Stapilton, in the reign of 
Edw. VI. interred at Burton Joyce, Notts, 
and of the brasses of Ralph Eyre, 1493, 
at Hathersage, Derbyshire. The Rev. J. 
Byron gave an account of another curious 
example of monumental antiquities,—a 
cross-legged effigy in Goxhill church, Lin- 
colushire, supposed to represent one of 
the Veres, the founder of the church. 
Some remains of ancient domestic archi- 
tecture, stated to have been part of a re- 
sidence of that family, exist in the parish. 

Mr. Brackstone sent for exhibition an 
ancient weapon and a large stone celt, 
found near the confluence of the Mersey 
and the Irwell. Mr. Ferrey exhibited a 
curious sculpture in alabaster, lately found 
in taking down part of the walls of Upton 
church, Bucks. Several works of medieval 
art were contributed by Mr. Webb and 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXXIV. 
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other persons, especially an ivory triptic 
of the fourteenth century, a covered cup 
of silver-gilt, enriched with enamels and 
cameos, and a curious collar of silver, 
date 1554, composed of medallions deco- 
rated with armorial bearings and emblems 
of archery, and a popinjay suspended to 
it, probably a prize for skill in shooting, 
or the insignia of a Flemish society of 
archers. 





ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 

We are pleased to hear of an arrange- 
ment made between several provincial 
architectural societies to form a general 
publication of their reports and transac- 
tions, whereby their more important papers 
will be circulated among the whole of their 
subscribing members. The societies of 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Northampton- 
shire, Bedfordshire, St. Alban’s, and we 
believe one or two others, have joined this 
literary union. We subjoin notices of the 
recent proceedings of these bodies, so far 
as they have reached us. 

The annual autumnal meeting of the 
Architectural Society of the Archdeaconry 
of Northampton was held at Northampton 
on the 10th of October, the Marquess of 
Northampton in the chair. The Rev. 
Henry Greene read the report. It com- 
menced with some remarks on the success - 
ful result of a meeting held at Stamford 
in the summer, in conjunction with the 
Lincolnshire society : and then announced 
an intention of meeting the Warwickshire 
society at Coventry next year, and the in- 
vitation given to the Archeological Insti- 
tute to meet in Northamptonshire on some 
early occasion. The chief work to which 
the attention of the society has been di- 
rected this year is the restoration of the 
fine old church of St. Peter’s in North- 
ampton (noticed further hereafter), Plans 
have been submitted to the inspection of 
the committee by Mr. Law, the architect, 
for providing increased accommodation in 
the churches of Roade and Little Harrow- 
den. In both these cases it has been pro- 
posed to obtain the desired room, not 
according to the customary mode, by dis- 
figuring the church with unsightly galleries, 
but, as of old, by the erection of new aisles. 
Tn another church, Wellingborough, where 
galleries had been intended, more room 
has been obtained by a new arrangement 
of the seats. The Church Building Society 
for this archdeaconry have this year 
adopted these two rules, that no aid be 
granted towards the erection of a gallery 
or galleries in any church, and that grants 
should be made towards the substitution 
of open seats for pews, whenever by such 
change increased accommodation can be 
obtained for the poor. The removal of a 
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Norman arcade from the ruined chapel of 
Hartwell to a new church about to be 
erected, has been accomplished in a satis- 
factory manner. The committee also re- 
port favourably on the new church of St. 
Edward, at Northampton, of which the 
first stone was laid by the Archdeacon on 
the 17th May last. Inthe county of Rut- 
land the church of Ashwell is in course of 
complete restoration under the care of 
Mr. Butterfield, at the sole expense of 
Lord Viscount Downe. The east chancel 
window of Harborough church has been 
restored by Mr. Bland. The sepulchral 
brasses in Higham Ferrers church, in me- 
mory of the parents of Archbishop Chiche- 
ley, have been excellently restored by 
Messrs. Waller, at the cost of certain 
members of the Bedfordshire and this so- 
ciety. The discoveries of two Roman 
tessellated pavements have been reported, 
one in Whittlebury Forest, the other at 
Harpole, in the grounds of Mr. Manning. 
Some stained glass which had been re- 
moved from the church of Aldwinkle St. 
Peter’s, and sold to Sir George Robinson, 
Bart. has been restored by the kindness 
of that gentleman and the window re- 
paired. The report concluded with some 
remarks on the improvement of cottages, 
of which some good examples have been 
shown on the estates of Earl Spencer, and 
by the Hon. R. Watson at Rockingham. 
Four papers were then read: 1. On the 
developement of Geometrical Tracery, by 
the Rev. G. A. Poole; 2. On the calotype 
as applicable to architectural objects, by 
the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne; 3. On Me- 
morials in Churchyards, by the Rev. H. J. 
Bigge ; and 4. On the works in progress 
at St. Peter’s Northampton. 

Mr. James characterised the church of 
St. Peter’s as ‘‘ perhaps ¢he most curious 
example of Norman parochial architecture 
in the kingdom,” and after a graceful 
allusion to the care bestowed upon it 
many years since by the historian of 
Northamptonshire and his sister,—long 
before there was awakened in this country 
the enlightened appreciation of the great 
church-works of our forefathers which is 
now s0 prevalent,—he stated that the 
committee for the restoration had placed 
it in the hands of Mr. Scott, not only be- 
cause of his general reputation as a church- 
architect, but for his peculiar success as 
a faithful and reverential church-restorer. 
Fearful of adding any Norman feature not 
actually authorised by the ancient remains, 
Mr. Scott at first designed an east end in 
the style of the fourteenth century ; but 
he had prophesied that, on the demolition 
of the old east wall, some authentic frag- 
ments would probably be disinterred. In 
this anticipation he was amply gratified. 
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There, among the materials of a wall 
which, from a coin of Charles I. found 
near the foundation, was proved not to be 
earlier than that monarch’s reign, were dis- 
covered various features of the original Nor- 
man work, in the form of window arches, 
shafts, capitals, string-courses, and mould- 
ings,—nay, the greatest treasure of all, one 
limb of the very cross which nearly 800 
years ago crowned the gable of the chancel. 
The interior stones, though long embedded 
in the more modern wall, were distin- 
guished by their coats of whitewash, the 
exterior stones by their lichens and weather- 
stains. From these materials Mr. Scott 
has been enabled to restore the original 
Norman design with certainty. He has 
also ascertained that the aisles originally 
extended some five feet, and those of the 
chancel some twelve feet, further than the 
recently demolished walls. Though at an 
additional cost, the Committee have de- 
termined to restore this remarkable build- 
ing in its pristine integrity ; and a further 
subscription was opened for this object, 
which the Marquess of Northampton im- 
mediately headed with a contribution of 
ten guineas. 

The annual meeting of the Bedfordshire 
Architectural and Archeological Society 
was held at Bedford on the 16th Oct. 
Colonel Higgins in the chair. Mr. Wyatt 
read the report of the committee appointed 
with a view of making a grant towards the 
repairs of Dunstable church, and 10/. was 
agreed to be appropriated for that pur- 
pose. The annual report was read by the 
Rev. H. J. Rose, which stated, amongst 
other proofs of the utility of the society, 
that twenty papers had been read on dif- 
ferent interesting and useful subjects. The 
Rev. B. E. Bridges, of Hawnes, read a 
paper On the distinctive features of Chris- 
tian Architecture. A former paper, con- 
tributed by this gentleman, had consisted 
of the outlines of buildings; and this he 
termed the filling-up, or Decorative. The 
symbolical might form the subject of 
another paper. The present paper con- 
tained a comparison of the Grecian, the 
Gothic, and the Early-English styles of 
architecture. The Rev. W. Airy, of Keysoe, 
read a paper On the Solemn League and 
Covenant. A copy of the English and 
Scotch covenant, signed by the Rev. 
Thomas Whitehand, rector, and the pa- 
rishioners of the parish of Swineshead, in 
the county of Huntingdon, was exhibited 
at the meeting; it was lately found se- 
creted in the roof of the rectory, whilst 
undergoing repair, and is intended to be 
presented to King’s college, Cambridge. 
The paper contained a brief history of the 
persecution of the clergy in those times, 
and other interesting matter. 
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At aspecial meeting of the Yorkshire 
Architectural Society held at Beverley, on 
the 22d Oct., two papers were read, one 
by the Rev. G. A. Poole on certain pecu- 
liarities in the churches of Norfolk, which 
were minutely described, and were shown 
to be the consequence of the almost uni- 
versal use of flint in the construction of 
these edifices. The other was an account 
of the fine Anglo-Norman Church of 
Kirkburn, near Driffield, by E. Brereton, 
esq. Both were illustrated by numerous 
very beautiful drawings. The former of 
these papers it was stated was about to be 
published in the forthcoming volume by 
the ‘‘ Union of the Architectural Socie- 
ties,’’ a copy of which would be presented 
to each member of the society whose sub- 
scription was not in arrear. The mem- 
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bers then visited the Minster and St. 
Mary’s Church, for the purpose of ex- 
amining the peculiar features of these ex- 
quisite buildings. At the latter, the 
beautiful west window, which has just 
been put up, and towards which a grant 
of 40/. had been voted by the society, 
excited great attention (in our last Maga- 
zine, p. 538, we inadvertently named the 
Minster instead of St. Mary’s Church), 
and the plans for the complete restoration 
and refitting of the church, which it was 
stated would involve an ultimate outlay 
of 10,000/. were submitted to the vicar, 
and the various steps which have been 
taken in the progress of the works, or 
which are still in contemplation, were de- 
tailed by him. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


A serious crisis has been imminent at 
Paris, in consequence of the disputes be- 
tween the President and General Chan- 
garnier. The history of the affair is briefly 
this. General Changarnier, irritated by 
the removal of General Neumayer, pro- 
posed to issue two orders of the day to the 
army, one prohibiting all political demon- 
strations, the other notifying the removal 
of General Neumayer, and containing of- 
ficial advice to his successor General 
Carrelet, the nominee of Louis Napoleon, 
which was of a nature directly to annoy 
the President himself. The council having 
adjourned without coming to a decision, 
the matter became the subject of private 
negociation, and it was ultimately arranged, 
by way of compromise. After the crisis 
was passed, General Changarnier went to 
the palace of the Elysée, on the invitation 
of the President, when explanations said 
to have been ‘* most cordial” took place. 

The quarrel between the Elysée and the 
party of order is said to have produced a 
reconciliation between all the branches of 
the Bonaparte family. For the last two 
years Napoleon Bonaparte (the son of 
Jerome), and Pierre Bonaparte (brother 
of the Prince de Canino), have been in 
such direct opposition to the Elysée, that 
they have been called the Princes de la 
Montagne. 

The President’s Message delivered to 
the Chambers on the 12th Nov, appears 


to have given as much gratification to the 
Parisian public as to the representatives of 
the Assembly. Nearly all the journals 
speak loud in its praise, particularly for 
its frankness and disinterestedness, which, 
they add, must recommend the chief of 
the executive power to the sympathies of 
France. 


SPAIN. 


On the 31st Oct. the Cortes were opened 
by the Queen, with the usual ceremonies. 
She expressed satisfaction in being able to 
announce the happy re-establishment of 
diplomatic relations with Great Britain 
in a manner worthy of both countries. 
Friendly relations continued with other 
Powers. The Spanish expedition to Rome 
had been eminently successful. In the 
interior of Spain public order was main- 
tained and past dissensions forgotten. 


DENMARK. 


Denmark and the Duchies are still vir- 
tually at war. There have, indeed, been 
fresh skirmishes. The Holsteiners have 
made several incursions, and taken some 
prisoners, but generally have had to retire 
with loss, in killed and wounded. The 
Danes have fortified their position at Bau. 

By a Royal order published on the 
evening of the 9th Oct. all subjects of 
Prussia belonging to the army, landwehr, 
or reserve, are recalled from any foreign 
State, whether they have leave of ahsence 
or not, The order will be a fatal blow to 
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the Holstein army, as it deprives it of its 
best officers and 3,000 or 4,000 men. 

The ratifications of the treaty of peace 
with the German States were finally ex- 
changed on the 26th Oct. at Frankfort, 
between Count de Thun, on the part of 
the Federal Assembly, and M. de Bulow, 
upon that of Denmark. All German 
States are, therefore, at peace with Den- 
mark, except Coburg and Nassau. 


GERMANY. 


The principalities and powers of Ger- 
many have hitherto been joined in a fede- 
ral league, established at the Congress of 
Vienna, for their mutual security and 
advantage. But after the troubles of 1848 
the King of Prussia proceeded to put in 
execution a new confederation in the place 
of the Federal League, to the exclusion of 
Austria. It was evident from the first 
that, if persisted in, this scheme must pro- 
voke the other Powers against Prussia, 
and, above all, Austria; and that result 
is now being realised. Prussia has not 
only persisted in it by convoking her Er- 
furt Parliament, and by issuing decrees, 
but by acting upon her own decisions, and 
carrying into effect her own plans, how- 
ever they might be at variance with her 
previous obligations. The affair of Schles- 
wig Holstein has been throughout an illus- 
tration of the selfish policy of Prussia ; 
for, even though obliged to withdraw her 
active intervention, she has up to this time 
permitted the Schleswig army to be offi- 
cered by men bearing commissions in her 
ownarmy. The disorders of Hesse Cassel 
have furnished another occasion for Prus- 
sian interference. Hesse is occupied by 
the hostile forces of Prussia on the one 
hand, and Austria and Bavaria on the 
other; and a slight collision took place 
on the 7th Nov. when the Austrian gene- 
ral the Prince of Thurn and Taxis had 
ordered his troops to occupy Fulda, a 
change of quarters being absolutely neces- 
sary, since the Federal troops had con- 
sumed all the provisions of their old quar- 
ters. Onapproaching the village of Bron- 
zell they found it occupied by a detach- 
ment of Prussian foot, which immediately 
and without parley proceeded to fire upon 
the advancing Austrians and Bavarians. 
A few men were killed and wounded on 
both sides. On the 9th the Prussian 
troops evacuated the town of Fulda, in 
consequence of an order from the Cabinet 
of Berlin. The Bavarians, commanded 
by the Prince of Taxis, immediately en- 
tered with bands playing and colours 
flying. Subsequent intelligence states that 
Prussia has wisely acceded to the propo- 
sals of Austria, the Emperor having taken 
pains to assure the King of his pacific ins 
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tentions. Austria offers to discontinue 
her armaments if Prussia will do the 
same. Prussia, however, will continue, it 
is said, a military occupation of the ground 
between the Oder and the Elbe, and the 
Prince of Prussia is appointed to the chief 
command of the army there. The sub- 
stance of the arrangement is, that the 
Court of Vienna concedes to the Prussian 
Cabinet the non-recognition de jure of the 
old Confederation, but still the Frankfort 
Diet is to be the organ of that body de facto. 
The Prussian troops are allowed to occupy 
part of Hesse. Nevertheless a Federal 
army will proceed to the pacification of 
Hesse as well as of Holstein. 

The speech of the King of Prussia, deli- 
vered at the opening of the Chambers on 
the 21st Nov. is very provocative of the 
martial spirit of his subjects. ‘‘ In a short 
time (he said) we shall stand more strongly 
armed than at any period of old or modern 
time. We do not seek war; we wish to 
lessen no one’s rights, or force our pro- 
posals on any one; but we require an 
organization of collective Germany, con- 
sistent with our present position in Ger- 
many and in Europe, and commensurate 
with the sum of the rights that God has 
placed in our hands. We have a good 
right ; that we will defend, and we will 
remain in powerful preparation, under our 
weapons, till we are certain it has obtained 
recognition.”’ 


HANOVER. 


The Hanover Gazette of the 28th Octo- 
ber publishes a Royal decree accepting 
the resignations of the Stiive Ministry, 
and the appointment of the following 
Ministry in their stead :— Baron von 
Munchausen, President of the Council 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs ; Dr. Lin- 
demann (First Burgomaster), Minister of 
the Interior; M. Von Rossing, Minister 
of Justice ; Major-General Jacobi, Minis- 
ter of War; Dr. Meyer, Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction; Dr. Lindemann is also 
entrusted, pro temp. with the portfolio of 
Finances. 


AUSTRIA, 


A terrific catastrophe has occurred at 
the place of pilgrimage called Hergott, 
on the Weiss, near Purgstal. At one of 
the public-houses the pilgrims (of whom 
3,000 were assembled at Hergott) spent 
the night in eating and drinking. While 
baking the fish the oven took fire. Be- 


hind the inn were a number of stables and 
barns, in which hundreds of the pilgrims 
were reposing, and almost all perished in 
the flames, which rose so rapidly through 
the thatched roofs, fanned by a strong 
wind, that there was no possibility of 
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raising ladders to attempt to rescue a 
single person. Many threw themselves 
from the lofts, and, with broken limbs, 
half consumed with fire, rushed hither 
and thither with the most piteous cries. 
Not a single engine was in the place, and 
we are assured by an eye-witness, that 
the fearful calamity at Leopoldstadt, in 
Oct. 1848, fades into nothing by the side 
of this awful calamity. Scarcely half of 
the pilgrims were saved, and those who 
have survived have for the most part been 
‘much injured. The bodies of the dead 
were found burnt to a cinder. 


TURKEY. 


A riot against the Christian population 
has broken out at Aleppo. A multitude 
of Franks were killed, and their houses 
sacked and burnt. The Turkish soldiers 
remained quiet spectators of these out- 
rages. 

A most appalling catastrophe took 
place in the Bosphorus on the 23d Oct. 
by the blowing up of the Neiri Shevket, 
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of 120 guns, one of the largest men-of-war 
belonging to the Sultan. She took fire, 
apparently in her powder magazine, and 
instantly blew up with terrific force. Out 
of her crew of 900 men and officers, only 
a very few were saved. Among those 
killed were six captains, who were on 
board the admiral’s ship in conference on 
a point of etiquette, as also the aide-de- 
camp of the grand admiral, fourteen lieu- 
tenants who were invited to an examina- 
tion of several pupils of the Academy, and 
of 25 scholars of the first class. 


CHINA. 


A rebellion of more than ordinary im- 
portance is in progress in this country. 
At the departure of the last mail from 
Hong Kong numerous bands of robbers 
were plundering and burning throughout 
the provinces of Kangsi and Canton, and, 
having captured the city of Kintschan, had 
advanced to within 120 English miles of 
Canton. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Tower of London.—The buildings on 
the west side of the Tower, called the 
Officers’ Quarters—the celebrated Stone 
Kitchen and gateway adjoining the Bloody 
Tower, have been pulled down, in fur- 
therance of the improvements now in pro- 
gress. The Guard House and flight of 
steps leading from Traitors’-gate to the 
Green are complete. The old Guard House 
adjoining the White Tower is removed. 
The barracks erected on the site of the 
Armoury destroyed by fire are occupied, 
and the Officers’ Quarters nearly ready for 
occupation. Artesian wells are intended 
to be sunk for the use of the garrison. 

Alderman Salomons has presented to 
the Corporation of London a large folding 
Screen on which is painted, it is said by 
Copley, the father of Lord Lyndhurst, 
the subject of George the Third on one of 
his visits to the city of London being re- 
ceived at Temple Bar by the then Lord 
Mayor, the independent Beckford. It is 
no very remarkable specimen of fine art ; 
but as a bold record of the costume, &c. 
of the day it is a valuable present to the 
body whose former chief officer and digni- 
taries it represents. 

New Park at Battersea.—The Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Works have now 
completed arrangements for carrying into 
effect the projected Park in Battersea- 


fields, and have purchased for the sum of 
11,0007. the celebrated shooting grounds 
and premises so long known as the Red 
House. The present occupier is to be al- 
lowed to remain in possession for fifteen 
months, as it is the intention of the com- 
missioners to commence without delay the 
erection of the iron suspension-bridge, 
which is to cross the Thames immediately 
below the Royal Hospital on the Pimlico 
side. 

The parish of Whitechapel is setting an 
excellent example to the metropolitan 
parishes whose churchyards will be closed 
under the operations of the new Inter- 
ments Act. Under the superintendence 
of Mr. Curtis, who planned and planted 
the new Victoria Park, the churchyard is 
now being planted with evergreen and de- 
ciduous shrubs and trees. As it is a well 
ascertained fact that trees absorb and con- 
vert the noxious gases given off by the 
process of decomposition, we hope that 
so laudable an example will be universally 
followed. 

Oct. 22. The Lord Bishop of London 
consecrated the new church of St. Mary, 
West Brompton, which makes the one 
hundred and seventy-sixth church which 
his lordship has consecrated during his 
episcopacy. St. Mary’s, West Brompton, 
is built from the design and under the 
direction of Mr. George Godwin, F.R.S. 
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on an estate belonging to Mr. Robert Gun- 
ter, situated between the Fulham-road and 
the Old Brompton-road, in the parish of 
Kensington. It is an offshoot of the Bromp- 
ton district church, of which the Rev. 
W. J. Irons, B.A. is the vicar; and has 
been erected by funds raised in small part 
by subscription and from the Church Com- 
missioners, but mainly provided by the 
Rev. Hogarth J. Swale, who is the per- 
petual curate. It is a cross church with- 
out aisles, a bell-cot at the west end, and 
an octagon lantern and spire at the junc- 
tion of transept, intended to be open to 
the church. The design has been carried 
out with the exception of the lantern and 
spire, which are postponed for a short 
period. The nave is 86 feet long, 33 feet 
wide, and 46 feet high. The tower is 17 
feet square inside. The transept is 81 feet 
from north to south, 20 feet 6 inches 
wide, 38 feet high, and has a large tra- 
ceried window at each end. The north 
transept will be mainly occupied by the 
organ, built by Mr. Bishop, and by the 
choir. The roofs are all open, with the 
exception of that of the chancel, which is 
boarded in panels, with carved bosses at 
the intersections. The corbels which re- 
ceive the arch-ribs of the nave-roof pre- 
sent carved figures of the twelve apostles. 
The chancel has two canopied sedilia on 
the south side, exceedingly well carved by 
Swales and Bolton. A small niche on the 
other side, the shelf of which is carried by 
a carved angel, serves as a credence table. 
There are two rows of seats on each side 
of the chancel, with open traceried fronts 
of oak ; the seats throughout, with orna- 
mental ends, are of deal stained and var- 
nished. The font, which stands at the 
west end, and the pulpit, are of Caen 
stone. The prayers are read from a 
carved oak moveable desk, facing north 
and west. The south window of the chan- 
cel is filled with Messrs. Powell’s quarries 
(a good specimen), the gift of the archi- 
tect; and two windows on the south side 
of the nave are filled with stained glass, 
as memorial windows, also by Powell. 
The east window will hereafter have stained 
glass by Hardman. The tracery of the 
north transept window is filled with stained 
glass by O’Connor. 

The new church of the Holy Trinity, 
Haverstock-hiil, in the parish of St. Pan- 
cras, has some striking points, superior to 
many lately erected. The tower stands at 
the west end of the centre aisle. There 
is some gallery accommodation. The 
number of seats is 1426, of which only 
570 are to be let. The general style is of 
the fourteenth century, principally dis- 
tinguishable in the end windows of the 
aisles and chancel, The arcade on each 





side of the nave (of five arches) has an air of 
sober gracefulness. Side-aisles are formed 
to the chancel within the width of the nave, 
whose aisles are prolonged eastward, and 
there are three arches to the chancel, the 
centre one of which is very lofty. The 
tower has some ornaments, and a broach 
spire, 160 feet high. The vicar, the Rev. 
D. Laing (honorary secretary to the Go- 
vernesses’ Benevolent Institution), and 
the committee have made themselves 
answerable for 4,000. out of 10,000/. of 
the entire expense incurred, for the liqui- 
dation of which they trust to public li- 
berality. Messrs. Wyatt and Brandon are 
the architects. 


BERKSHIRE. 


Nov. 15. The first stone of a new 
church at Sandford, in the parish of 
Abingdon, was laid by the Bishop of 
Oxford. A church had formerly stood on 
the site, and a remnant of the stones of 
the foundation and walls, which had re- 
mained to the present day, will occupy a 
place in the new church. This is the com- 
mencement of a grand design of Church 
Extension for the whole parish of Abing- 
don and its affiliated hamlets. The town 
contains a population of above 6,000, 
which, together with the hamlets of Ship- 
pon, Sandford, and Northcourt, are under 
the pastoral care solely of the Vicar of 
St. Helen’s, with an endowment of only 
1302. per annum, from which he has to 
pay the rent of a house. It is proposed 
to build a church at Abingdon, to enlarge 
the church of St. Nicholas in that town, 
to build churches at Sandford and Ship- 
pon, to provide parsonage-houses for 
three districts in Abingdon, and for Sand- 
ford and Shippon, together with adequate 
schools and school-houses. It is also pro- 
posed to provide a parsonage-house for 
Drayton, a chapelry of St. Helen’s, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Oct. 18. The restorations of St. Mi- 
chael’s church, Cambridge, from the ra- 
vages of fire last year, have progressed so 
far, that the church was re-opened for 
divine service, when sermons were preached 
by the Master of Trinity and Professor 
Scholefield. The roof, which was almost 
entirely destroyed by the fire, has been 
rebuilt of oak, as closely as possible after 
the pattern of the original roof, with king- 
posts, &c. Arches resting on massive 
buttresses have been thrown across the 
north and south aisles, to support the 
large chancel-arch. The whole of the 
flooring has been excavated to the depth 
of nearly three feet, and filled in with con- 
crete. The churchyard has been lowered 
to the basement moulding of the building. 
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The sedilia and piscina of the remarkably 
fine chancel, the arched doorway leading 
into the south aisle, and the beautiful 
niches in the south-east chapel, have all 
been carefully restored. The unsightly 
organ gallery has been removed, so that 
the fine west window is now fully dis- 
played. A new doorway has been opened 
through the tower at the south-west end 
of the church, and the tower itself thrown 
open. A new north porch, with windows 
and buttresses, is in progress of erection. 
The whole church has been re-pewed in 
carved oak, and a new pulpit and reading- 
desk, carved in the same style, have been 
erected. The architect employed is Mr. 
G. G. Scott. 


DURHAM. 


Nov. 11. A melancholy explosion oc- 
curred at the Houyhion Pit, near New- 
bottle, whereby 26 men and boys were 
hurried into eternity. The pit is the pro- 
perty of the Earl of Durham. 

ESSEX. 

A memorial window has just been com- 
pleted in the church of Great Waltham to 
the late Mrs. Tufnell, of Langley’s, by 
a subscription from 360 persons. The 
window, of three lights, has in the centre 
a representation of our blessed Lord in 
glory, his right hand raised in benediction, 
under a rich canopy, upon a_grisaille 
ground; on either side, and under cano- 
pies upon the same ground, stand figures 
of the blessed Virgin Mary and Elizabeth 
the mother of John the Baptist. Below 
these are medallions, representing the 
Annunciation, the Nativity, and the Salu- 
tation. Along the base of the window 
runs an inscription as follows :—‘‘ Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will towards men. In memory of 
Catherine Dorothy Tufnell. Born 1777; 
died 1850. To record her benevolence 
by Tenants, Friends, and the neighbouring 
Poor.’’ Messrs. M. and A. O’Connor, 
of London, were the artists. The total 
cost was 1157. The church has also ano- 
ther beautiful memorial window, erected 
in 1848, to the memory of Charles Dyer, 
architect, by his brother (the Vicar of the 
parish) and sisters; the principal subjects 
in it representing the Baptism, the Bearing 
of the Cross, and the Resurrection of our 
Saviour. 


LANCASHIRE. 


At Liverpool the Church for the Blind, 
formerly situated in Lord Nelson-street, 
has, in consequence of the enlargement of 
the North-Western Railway station, been 
removed carefully, piece by piece, and is 
now being rebuilt, exactly in its former 
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style and size, at a distant part of the 
town, opposite the Philharmonic Hall. 
The interior also will present no change ; 
the pews, choir, pulpits, &c. will be placed 
precisely as they were. 


MIDDLESEX. 


Forty-five thousand pounds, in money 
and land, have been assigned to trustees 
by Miss Howard, of York-place, for the 
following uses:—To erect twenty-one 
houses on her property at Pinner, near 
Harrow, in the form of a crescent, the 
centre house for the trustees, the other 
twenty houses for the use of twenty widows, 
who are to occupy them free of rent and 
taxes, and also to receive 50/. a-year clear 
of all deductions. The widows of naval 
men to have the preference, then those of 
military men, and lastly those of clergy- 
men; none but persons of good character 
to be selected, to be chosen or dismissed 
for misconduct by the trustees. The deed 
is now enrolled in Chancery, and approved 
of by the Lord Chancellor. Trustees 
named—the Earl of Fingal and W. A. 
Mackinnon, esq. M.P. 


NORFOLK. 


The changes in the Norfolk Estuary 
about to be commenced under the super- 
intendence of Sir John Rennie and Mr. 
Robert Stephenson form one of the largest 
engineering works ever undertaken in the 
eastern counties. The main object is to 
reclaim from the seaa tract of land of great 
agricultural value, measuring 32,000 acres; 
but, in addition to this, the fens of the 
lowlands, known as the Bedford Level, 
will be thoroughly drained, dispensing with 
the present expensive drainage by wind 
and steam, and the navigation of the Ouse 
from the sea to Lynn and beyond will be 
greatly improved. The estimated expense 
of reclamation is 20/. an acre—for the en- 
tire work 640,000/. Towards this large 
sum the corporation of Lynn has voted 
60,000/. and the fen proprietors 60,0007. 
more ; the remainder is to be raised by a 
joint stock company. The land, it is said, 
will be worth on the average 45/. an acre; 
so that in a few years, it is believed, the 
outlay will be entirely repaid. The con- 
tract for carrying into effect this great 
work has been taken by Messrs. Peto and 
Betts, and the ceremony of turning the 
first sod took place on the 11th Nov. The 
day was kept as a holiday in Lynn. A 
procession, formed by the members of the 
corporation, the chairman and directors 
of the Estuary Company, the gentlemen 
of the Bedford Level, and several of the 
most influential inhabitants of the borough 
and county, left the Tuesday market-place 
at noon, and proceeded by the New Cut 
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bridge to North Lyan. Triumphal arches 
were erected along the line of procession. 
The spot from which the sod was cut was 
in the centre of the channel. Sir William 
Ffolkes took the spade, and in a very work- 
manlike manner broke up the ground, and 
commenced filling the barrow, in which 
= he was assisted by the Earl of 

ardwicke, the Earl of Leicester, Mr. R. 
G. Townley, M.P. the Rev. G. Townley, 
Mr. A. Hamond, Mr. R. Bagge, Mr. J. 
Fryer, and Miss Wodehouse, who severally 
deposited a spade of earth upon it. It 
was then wheeled by the mayor of Lynn 
some distance, amidst hearty rounds of 
applause. The spade, which was of silver, 
handsomely mounted, and having the fol- 
lowing inscription,—‘* Norrotk Estv- 
ary, Nov. 8ru, 1850.°’—was presented 
by Mr. Peto to Lady Ffolkes. The wheel- 
barrow was of polished mahogany. In 
the evening the Estuary Company and 
their friends assembled at a magnificent 
banquet in the Town Hall, where covers 
were laid for 150 guests. In the evening 
there were illumiuations, and a display of 
fireworks in the market-place. 


SCOTLAND. 
The new college at Edinburgh is in the 


English collegiate style of architecture, 
and, from the elevation of its site at the 
head of the Mound, is one of the most 
prominent buildings in the city. The 
foundation stone was laid in 1846 by the 
late Dr. Chalmers. The edifice measures 
in front 165 feet, and extends southwards 
towards the Castle Hill 177 feet. It con- 
sists of two stories, crowned by a range 
of dormer windows, except upon the east 
wing, which forms the Free High Church. 
The main entrance is flanked by two square 
towers, each 121 feet in height. The pa- 
rapets are embattled, and the space be- 
tween the towers is filled by projecting 
windows, surmounted also by embattled 
parapets. The whole of the front range 
of the first floor is intended for the prin- 
cipal library, which measures 125 feet from 
east to west. The statue of the late Dr. 
Chalmers, by Mr. Steell, is to be placed 
in the centre of the library. The Free 
High Church has a tower on the north- 
east angle 96 feet high, in the same style 
as the other towers in front of the college, 
but receding for several feet. The de- 
signs of the building are by Mr. Playfair. 
The stone is from the Binny quarries ; 
and the cost will probably exceed 30,000/. 


PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 


Oct. 24. The Right Hon. R. L. Sheil to be 
Her Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

Oct. 30. The Princess Mary Duchess of 
Gloucester to be Ranger and Keeper of the 
New Park, near Richmond. 

Nov. 5. Charles Mann, esq. to be Crown 
Solicitor, and Henry Jickling, esq. to be Master 
of the Supreme Court for the Colony of South 
Australia.—Scots Fusilier Guards, Lieut. and 
Capt. Lord J.C. P. Murray to be Capt. and 
Lieut.-Colonel. 

Nov. 8. 13th Foot, Capt. R. G. Burslem to 
be Major.—16th Foot, Major W. Cockell, from 
half-pay Unattached, to be Major, vice C. Mur- 
ray, who exchanges. 

ov. 12. Patrick Burns, esq. to be Provost 
Marshal for the Island of Montserrat. f 

Nov. 13. Knighted, Sir Samuel Martin, 
Baron of the Exchequer, and Sir Charles Lock 
Eastlake, Pres. of the Royal Academy.—The 
Rt. Hon. Sir Robert M. Rolfe, Vice-Chancellor 
of England, sworn of the Privy Council.—The 
Rev. George Robinson Moncreiff, M.A. Rector 
of Tattenhall, and William Parsons Warbur- 
ton, esq. B.A. Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford, to be Her Majesty’s Assistant In- 
spectors of Schools. 

Nov. 14. The Right Rev. Thomas Stuart, 
Bishop of Meath, and John Hatchell, esq. Her 
Majesty’s Attorney-General for Ireland, sworn 
Privy Councellors of Ireland. 

Nov. 15. 1st Grenadier Guards, Lieut. and 
a = J.A.Lambert to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. 

‘ov. 18. Royal Artillery, brevet Major T. 
— to be Lieut.-Colonel. 
1 





Nov. 21. Alfred Tennyson, esq. to be Poet 
Laureate in Ordinary to Her Majesty.—To be 
Inspectors of Coal Mines in Great Britain: 
J. Kenyon Blackwell, Joseph Dickinson, Mat- 
thias Dunn, and Charles Morton, esquires. 

Nov. 22. Charles Chipchase, esq. to be Col- 
lector of Customs for the Island of Trinidad ; 
William Price, esq. to be Deputy Commissary- 
General for the Island of Ceylon.—Samuel 
George Bonham, esq. C.B. Chief Superintend- 
ent of Trade in China, and Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Hong Kong, and Sir Geo. 
William Anderson, Knt. C.B. Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of Ceylon, to be Civil 
Knights Commanders of the Bath; John Be- 
verly Robinson, esq. Chief Justice for Canada 
West, aud Sir Thomas Hastings, Knt., Capt. 
R.N., Storekeeper of the Ordnance, to be Com- 
panions of the Bath. 

Nov. 23. To be members of H.M. Hon. 
Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms: W. H. Taylor, 
esq. late Captain 87th Regt. vice Green; T 
Howard, esq. vice Wilkinson; J. F. Pets, esq. 
vice Gordon. 





Baron Dunsany, elected a Representative 
Peer for Ireland. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Grey, K.C.B. to be 
Commander-in-Chief at Bombay. 

George Arbuthnot, esq. to be Auditor of the 
Civil List. 

Charles Norris Wilde, esq. (nephew to the 
Lord Chancellor) to be Secretary of Lunatics. 

Charles Lock Eastlake, esq. to be President 
of the Royal Academy ; and Mr. James Clarke 
Hook to be an Associate. 
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NAVAL Promotions. 


Nov. 6. Rear-Adm. C. J. Johnston to be 
Vice-Admiral of the Blue; Capt. D. Price to 
be Rear-Admiral of the Blue —To be retired 
Rear-Admirals, on the terms of Ist Sept. 1846: 
N. L. Pateshall, R. Money, C.B., J. Sheridan, 
Sir H. L. Baker, Bart. C.B., G. W. H. D’Aeih, 
R. Ramsey, C.B., and J. C. G. Roberts, C.B. 

Nov. 7. Commander A. P. Eardley Wiimot, 
to command the Britomart, 8. 

Nov. 11. Rear-Adm. E. Ratsey to be Vice- 
Admiral of the Blue; Captain his Grace Alger- 
non Duke of Northumberland to be Rear-Ad- 
miral of the Bloe.—Ketired Captains A. Tis- 
dall and J. G. Garland to be retired Rear- 
Admirals, on the terms of !st Sept. 1846. 

Nov. 13. To ve Captains: T. 8. Brock, J. A. 
Stevens, T. F. Birch.—Commanders: Alexan- 
der Little to be an Inspecting Commander of 
the Lyme Coast Guard District; Henry St. 
John Georges to the Harwich District; Alfred 
N. Fairman to the Clyde District; John Elliot 
Bingham to the Hastings District. — Com- 
mander James B. Willoughby (1846) to be In- 
specting Commander in the Coast Guard Ser- 
vice.— Lieutenant E. P. Fuge (1813) to be Agent 
for Mails. 


EccLesiASTICAL PREFERMENTS AND 
APPOINTMENTS. 


Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lyttelton (R. of Hagley), 
Honorary Canon, Worcester Cathedral. 
Rev. D. Bagot, Deanery of Dromore. 
Rev. W. H. Boscawen, Hanmer V. Flint. 
Rev. G. B. Caffin, Doddington V. Kent. 
Rev. C. C. Christie, Sidcup P.C. Kent. 
Rev. C. ‘IT’. Corrance, Parham V. w. Hacheston 
V. Suffolk. 
Rev. W. S. Dear, Albourne R. Sussex. 
Rev. J. Eagles, St. Bartholomew P.C, Bir- 
mingham. 
Rev. D. O. Etough, Tenham V. Kent. 
Rev. W. E. Evans, Madley V. w. Tiberton C, 
Herefordshire. 
Rev. W. Falcon, Orpington V. w. St. Mary- 
Cray C. Kent. : 
. C. Gilbee, Barby R. w. Onley C. N’p’n. 
. W. Glover, St. Mary P.C. Bungay, Suff. 
. E. Golding, Brimpton V. Berks. 
. A. Hadfield, Silverdale P.C. Lancashire. 
. G, T. Hall, Hempnall V. Norfolk. 
. F. W. Harper, Seiby P.C. Yorkshire. 
. H. C. Hartshorne, Holdenby R. N’p’n. 
. G. Hills, (B.C. of St. Nicholas, Great Yar- 
mouth.) Hon. Canonry, Norwich Cathedral. 
Rev. ‘f. Hirst, Holmesfield P.C. Derbyshire. 
Ven. R. Holberton (late Archdeacon of An- 
tigua), Norbiton P.C. Surrey. 
Rev. J. Howie, Deanery of Cloyne, Ireland. 
Rev. A. Jones, Holmer V. w. Huntington P.C, 
Herefordshire. ; 
Rev. J. Jones, Christ Church P.C. Litherland, 
Sefton, Lancashire. 
Rev. T. F. Layng, D.D. Marden V. Herefordsh. 
Rev. J. E. Leeson, Old St. George P.C. Staley- 
bridge, Lancashire. i 
“~. H. F. Mallet, St. Paul P.C. High-Beech, 
sex 


ssex. 

Rev. C. L. Maltby, Collierley P.C. Durham. 

Rev. F. G. Middleton, Ovington R. Hants. 

Rey. S. Minton, St. Silas P.C. Liverpool. 

Rev. H.B. Moffat, Deanery of Moray and Ross. 

Rev. R. Monro, Aston-Sandford R. Bucks. 

Rev. R. H. Morgan, Merthyr-Mawr P.C. Glam. 

Rey. M. F. F. Osborn, Kibworth-Beauchamp R. 
Leicestershire. 

Rev. H. C. Pigou, New Alresford R. Hants. 

Rev. J. W. S. Powell, Abinger R. Surrey. 

Rev. W. W. Pulman, Wellington V. w. West 
Buckland C. Somerset. 

Rey. J. Rashdall, Great Malvern V. Wore, 
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Rev. G. Read, St. Paul P.C. (Second), Liverpool. 

Rev. G. Rees, Llanrhidian V.w. Llanynrwd C, 
and Penclawdd P.C. Glamorganshire. 

Rev. C. Robinson, Holy Trinity P.C. Black- 
burne, Lancashire. 

Rev. J. G. Ryde, St. Andrew’s Episcopal Cha- 
pel, Aberdeen 

Rev. F. Silver, Norton-in-Hales R. Salop. 

Rev. T. T. Smith (V. of Wymondham), Hono- 
rary Canon, Norwich Cathedral. 

Rev. W. C, Stapylton, Malden V, w. Chessing« 
ton C. Surrey. 

Hon. and Rev. A. G. Stuart, (R. of Cottesmore, 
Rutland,) Honorary Canonry in Peterbo- 
rough Cathedral. 

Rev. G. H. Sumner. Old Alresford R. Hants. 

Rev. J. Tarver, Tyringham R. w. Filgrove R. 
Bucks. 

Rev. R. L. Townsend, Wandsworth R —— 

Rev. F. Tufnell, Cathedral Church, Edinburgh. 

Rev. E. 8B. Turner, Offord-Cluny R. Hunts. 

Rev. F. E. Tuson, (V. of Minety, Wilts,) Mal- 
mesbury Deanery-Rural, dio. Gloster and 
Bristol. 

Rev. T. N. Twopeny, Little-Casterton R. w. 
Tolethorpe C. Rutland. 

Rev. G. Urquhart, Anderby R. w. Cumber- 
worth R. Lincolnshire. 

Rey. H. L. Watson, Sharnford R. Leicestersh. 

Rev. J. P. Whalley, East-Wretham R. w. West- 
Wretham R. Norfolk. 

Rev. A. S. Wilde, Gretford R. w. Wilsthorpe 
C. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. W. P. Williams, Bleadon R. Somerset. 

Rev. A.Whishaw, Chipping-Norton V. Oxford. 

Rev. W. Winston, Llanvihangel-Nant-Bran 
P.C. Brecknockshire. 

Rev. J. Wright, Eaton Chapel P.C. Eaton 
Square, London. 


To Chaplaincies. 

Rev. W. Hocker, Borough Gaol, Plymouth. 

Rev. T. Hutton, County Gaol, Northampton. 

Rev. J. R. Inge (V. of Seamer, Yorkshire), 
Lord Londesborough. 

Rev. C. C. Layard, Trinity Almshouses, Mile- 
end Road, Middlesex. 

Rev. J. T. Mansel, House of Correction, Brist. 

Rev. R. P. Powell, H.M. ship Albion. 

Rev. C. A. J. Smith, Mayor of Macclesfield. 

Rev. J. C. Wigram, St. Mary R. Southampton, 

Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 

Rev. W. H. Bateson, Secretary to Commission, 
Cambridge University Inquiry. 

Rev. G. E. Corrie, B.D. Master of Jesus col- 
lege, Cambridge, Vice-Chancellor of that 
University, 1850-1. 

A. P. Cust, Fellowship, All Souls’ college, Oxf. 

Rev. J. Earle, Head Mastership, All Saints’ 
college, Maidstone. 

Rev. J. W. Green, Assistant Mastership, Sir 
R. Cholmeley’s Grammar School, Highgate. 

Rev. T. H. Greene, Assistant Readership, Hon. 
Soc. Gray’s Inn, London. 

E. J. Hillier, M.A. Second Master, King Ed- 
ward VI. Grammer School, Bury St. Edm. 
G. O. Morgan, B.A. Fellowship (Stowell Civil 

Law), University college, Oxford. 

Rev. Richard Okes, D.D. Provost of King’s 
college, Cambridge. 

H. C. Phear, B.A. Fellowship (Wortley), Gon- 
ville and Caius college, Cambridge. 

Hon. E. B. Portman, Fellowship, All Souls’ 
college, Oxford. 

J. Roberts, M.A. (Fellow of Magdalene col- 
lege), Classical Lectureship, Sidney Sussex 
college, Cambridge. 

J.O. Ryder, B.A. Fellowsh. All Souls’ coll. Oxf. 

H. F. Seymour, B.A. Fellowship, All Souls’ 
college, Oxford. 

Professor A. J. Scott, M.A. Principalship of 
Owen’s college, Manchester, and Professor- 
ship of Logic, English Language, &c. 


40 
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Rev. W. Scott, B.A. Taylor’s Mathematical 
Lectureship, Sidney Sussex college, Cambr. 

G. Smith, M.A. Fellowship (Bennet’s), Uni- 
versity college, Oxford. ; 

W. H. Smithers, B.A. Headmastership, Great 
Grimsby Grammar School, Lincolnshire. 

Rev. A. H. Wratislaw, Head Master (pro temp.) 
Grammar School, Felsted, Essex. 


Erratum.—P. 539, 2nd col. 1. 11, for St. Silas, 
read St. Stephen. 





BIRTHS. 


¢. 30. At Government house, Newfound- 
land, the lady of his Excellency Sir Gaspard le 
Marchant, a dau. 

Oct.7. At Longford-castle, the Viscountess 
Folkestone, a son, who only survived a short 
time.——8. At Dublin, the Hon. Mrs. Robin- 
son, fourth dau. of Viscount Valentia, of 
Bletchingdon house, a dau.—-10. At the 
Manor house, Holt, Wilts, the wife of John 
Neeld, esq. M.P. ason.—11. At the Vicarage, 
Chesterford, Lady Harriet Hervey, a son.—— 
15. At Shawford house, near Winchester, the 
wife of Major-Gen. Frederick, C.B. a dau.—— 
18. At Brighton, the Baroness de Linden, a 
dau.— 20. At Campden house, Gloucester- 
shire, the Viscountess Campden, a son and 
heir. —22. At Peckforton, Cheshire, the wife 
of J. Tolilemache, esq. M.P. a son.——23. At 
‘Heron court, near Christchurch, Hants, the 
Hon. Mrs. Harris, a dau.—-28. At Spa, Lady 
Charles Beauclerk, a son.—29. In Hill st. 
the Hon. Lady Nugent, a dau.——At East- 
bourne terrace, Hyde park, London, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Norman Maclean, a son.——At 
Cheltenham, the wife of the Bishop of Guiana, 
ason.——30. At Chester st. the wife of M. 
Wyvill, jun. esq. M.P. a dau.—At Freshford, 
the wife of Capt. Peter Egerton Warburton, of 
the Bombay Army, a dau. 

Lately. At Gloucester road, Hyde park, the 
wife of Robert Oliver Jones, esq. of Fonmon 
castle, Glamorganshire, a dau. 

Nov. 1. In Russell sq. the wife of S. Mor- 
ton Peto, esq. M.P. a dau.——At Boconnoc, 
Cornwall, Lady Louisa Fortescue, a son.—— 
At Wandsworth, Surrey, the wife of G. D. 
Longstaff, esq. M.D. a dau.——2. At Hope 
end, Ledbury, the wife of the Rev. George 
Henry Sumner, a dau.——+. ‘The wife of the 
Hon. W. W. Addington, Heavitree house, near 
Exeter, a dau.——In New street, Spring gar- 
dens, Lady Mary Hoare, a son.——At Aldby 

ark, Yorkshire, Mrs. Darley, a son.——6. In 

vonshire pl. London, Lady Anson, a son.—— 
7. At Putney, Lady Kardley Wilmot, a son. 
—The wife of William Langton, ~ of 
Wandsworth, and Laurence Pountney lane, 
London, a dau.——8. ‘Tie wife of John Weller 
Poiey, esq. of Boxted hail, Suffolk, a son.—— 
9. In Clarendon sq. Leamington, the Hon. 
Mrs. Charlies E. Petre, a son.——11. At South- 
church, Essex, the wife of the Rev. J. H. R. 
Sumuer, a son.—-At Longford rectory, Der- 
byshire, the wife of the Rev. T. A. Anson, a 
dau.—12. At the house of her father Rear- 
Adm. Deans Dundas, C.B., M.P., the wife of 
J. C. Crawford, esq. a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


April3. At Auckland, his Excellency Edw. 
John Eyre, esq. Lieut.-Gov. of that colony, to 
Adelaide-Fanny, eldest dau. of Capt. Ormond, 


Julyis. At Kandy, Ceylon, B.J. Holworthy, 
esq. Capt. Ceylon Rifle Regt. to Louisa, 
youngest dau. of the late J. E. Hammett, esq. 

Aug. 8. At Bombay, Lawford Acland, esq. 


Births— Marriages. 
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to Robina-Jemima, only dau. of the late Major 
Maclean, H.M. 3d Buffs.——At Hooshearpore, 
in the Punjaub, Capt. Augustus Turner, Ben- 
gal Army, to Helen-Marion-Jessie, dau. of the 
late Capt. James Remington. 

19. At Sierra Leone, N. J. Watson, esq. of 
the Medical Staff, to Mary-Adelle, eldest dau. 
of Major Soden, Comm. of the Troops on the 
western coast of Africa. 

22. At Clutton, Somerset, Capt. L.C. Bour. 
chier, 17th Regt. only son of the Rev. Charles 
Spencer Bourchier, Rector of Great Halling- 
bury, Essex, to Margaret-Jane, dau. of the 
Rev. T. B. Johnstone, and granddau. of the 
late Hon. Mr. Justice Wilson. 

27. At Colombo, Ceyion, the Rev. J. Thur. 
ston, of Colpetty, to Laura-Constantia, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. W. M. Hoblyn, Rector of 
Clipsham, Rutiand. 

At Paris, General Guglielmo Pépé, to 
Mary-Anne-Coventry, widow of John Borth- 
wick Gilchrist, LL.D. 

Sept.7. At Rye, Augustus Dillon, esq. of 
London, son of the late Rev. Luke Dillon, to 
Anne, dau. of the late E. Chatterton, esq. 

9. At Ostend, Henry Colley Grattan, esq. 
to Lucy, second surviving dau. of Christopher 
R. Nugent, esq.—aAt Paignton, Lieut.-Col. 
A. Henry E. Botleau, Bengal Eng. to Matilda- 
Grace, dau. of Alexander Tovey, esq. late of 
H.M. 2th Regt. 

10. At St. Peter’s Eaton sq. Capt. Ormsby 
Gore, M.P. for co. Sligo, to Emily-Charlotte, 
dau. of Vice-Adm. Sir G. F. Seymour.—At St. 
James’s, Norland, Kensington, the Rev. M.S. 
Suckling, Rector of Shipmeadow, Suffolk, to 
Barbara, second dau. of Matthew Coats, esq. 
late ot Gainsborough.——At Keyston, Hunting- 
donshire, the Rev. Henry L. Distin, B.A. of 
oe to Theodosia-Caroline, youngest dau. 
of B. B. Goodman, esq. of Wilmington sq. 
London.——At Swinton, Lanc. J. H. R. de 
Castro, esq. of Woodbrook, Cheshire, eldest 
son of the late M. C. de Castro, esq. M.D. to 
Jane-Ramsden, eldest dau. of James Atherton, 
esq.——At Tasburgh, Norf. Thomas Henry 
Barton, esq. of Long Stratton, to Mary-Fran- 
ces, eldest dau. of William Gwyn, esq. of Tas- 
burgh lodge. ——Thomas H. Wakley, esq. 
F.R.C.S. eldest son of Thomas Wakley, esq. 
M.P. to Harriette-Anne, third dau. of Francis 
Blake, esq. At Alborough, Norfolk, Oliver- 
Cromwell, third son of the late John Field, 
esq. of Her Majesty’s Mint, to Martha, eldest 
dau. of John Johnson Gay, esq. of Alborough. 
——At West Ham, John, youngest son of 
Abraham Borradaile, esq. of Fenchurch st. to 
Julia, youngest dau. of Alex. Harris, esq. of 
Stratford green.—aAt Elion, Aberdeenshire, 
the Rev. George Kemp, M.A. Curate of St. 
Dionis Backchurch, London, to Anna-Mar- 
garet, eldest dau. of the late John Turner, esy. 
of Turner hall, Aberdeen.—At St. Helier’s, 
Jersey, Frederick John Hensley, esq. M.D. of 
Montague pl. Russell sq. to Mary-Jane-Valpy, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Philip Filleul, Rector 
of St. Helier’s.——At Walcot, Bath, the Rev. 
Samuel Clarke; M.A. Curate of Farleigh, Hun- 
gerford, sixth son of the Rev. T. Clarke, Rec- 
tor of Tusmore, Oxon, to Mary-Elizabeth, third 
dau. of the late Capt. Edmund Palmer, R.N. 
C.B.——At Thurmaston, Leic. the Rev. Chas. 
Lisle March Phillipps, Vicar of Queniborough, 
second son of C. M. Phillipps, esq. of Garen- 
don park, to Elizabeth, only child of the late 
John Dixon, esq. 

11. At Brompton, the Rev. James Palmes, 
youngest son of Geo. Palmes, esq. of Naturn, 
to Annie-Augusta, dau. of George Champney, 
esq. M.D. of Middlethorpe Manor, both near 
York.——At St. James’s Piccadilly, Trenham 
Reeks, esq. of the Museum of Practical Geo- 
logy, to Christiana-Caroline, second dau. of 
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Abraham Howard, esq. of Eccleston sq.—— 
At Rochdale, Thomas Lomaz, esy. barrister- 
at-law, son of S. Lomax, esq. Town head, to 
Ann, eldest dau. of J. Chadwick, esq. Broad- 
field, Rochdale-——At Marbury, the Rev. J. 
Yorke, of Marbury, to Caroline, youngest dau. 
of Sir H. M. Mainwaring, Bart. and niece to 
Viscount Combermere.—— At Hazlewood, near 
Derby, William Winstanley Hull, barrister- 
at-law, of Tick wood, near Shiffnal, to Frances, 
only dau. of the late George Rowe, esq. of May 
Place, near Liverpool.——aAt St. Gerrans, Corn- 
wall, John Russell Baker, esq. M.A. barrister- 
at-law, to Maria-Frances, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. J. H. C. Borwell, Curate of St. Gerrans. 

12. At Highweek, Devon, Lieut. J. S. Run- 
dle, R.N. to Renira-Catherine, only dau. of 
Lieut. Leslie, R.N. of East park, Newton 
Bushel.——At Botleys, Roger William Wilbra- 
ham, ~. second son of George Wilbraham, 
esq. of Delamore house, Cheshire, to Louisa, 
third dau. of Robert Gosling, esq. of Botley 
park, Surrey.——At Esher, Surrey, West 
Awdry, esq. of Rowden hill, Chippenham, to 
Margaret-Keid, third dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. G. Cookson, R.A.——At Epping, Walter 
Charles Metcalfe, esq. youngest son of the late 
Henry Metcalfe, esq. of Hawstead house, 
Suffolk, to Mary, second dau. of the tate R. B. 
Andrews, esq. of Epping.——At the Catholic 
Chapel of the Bavarian Embassy, Warwick st. 
William Ince Anderton, esq. of Euxton hail, 
Lanc. to Lady Emma Plunkett, eldest dau. of 
the Earl of Fingal.——At Northallerton, the 
Rev. John Barry, M.A. Rector of Great Smea- 
ton, to Letitia-Anna, second dau. of the Rev. 
T. W. Mercer, M.A. Vicar of Northallerton. 
——At Combe Down, Somerset, the Rev. Geo. 
Knowling, Curate of St. Paul’s, to Ellen-Tate, 
fifth dau. of J. G. Mansford, esq. of Bath.—— 
At Ipstones, Staff. the Rev. Robert Bamford, 
only son of Robert Bamford, esq. of Minchin 
Hampton, to Harriet, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
John Sneyd, of Basford hall.——At Melrose, 
the Rev. James Park Whailey, Rector of 
Illington, Norfolk, youngest son of Frederic 
Whalley, esq. to Agnes-Ellen, youngest dau. 
of Wyrley Birch, esq. of Wretham hall, Norf. 
——At Acton, Middx., Thomas Lewis, esq. 
eldest son of the late Edward Lewis, esq. of 
Bryn Edwin, Flintsh. to Emily-Jane, eldest 
dau. of William Casson, esq.——At St. Pan- 
cras, the Rev. Alfred Peter Lovekin, M.A. to 
Frances-Charlotte-Barbara-Lily, fourth dau. 
of M.-Gen. James Grant, of Hillingdon, Middx. 
——At St. James’s Westminster, Chas. Robt. 
Colvile, esq. M.P. for South Derbyshire, to 
the Hon. Katherine Sarah Georgiana Russell, 
eldest dau. of the late Capt. John Russell, 
R.N. and the Baroness de Clifford.——At 
Chelsea, Charles James Fox Campbell, esq. 
R.N. son of the late John Campbell, esq. of 
Kilberry, Argyleshire, to Emily, eldest dau. of 
Alex. Fraser, esq. formerly of Great James st. 
Buckingham gate. —— At Dublin, James Henry 
Todd, esq. Capt. 40th Foot, second surviving 
son of the late W. T. Todd, esq of Bunerana 
castle, co. Donegal, to Anna-Letitia, only child 
of Daniel Geale, esq. Lieut. R.N.——At Ab- 
bot’s Langley, Herts, John Evans, 7. of 
Chambers Bury, to Harriet-Ann, dau. of John 
Dickinson, esq. of Abbot’s Hill.- —At Mave- 
syn Ridware, Staffordshire, the Rev. George 
Jenkins, scn of J. Jenkins, esq. Gosport, to 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. Under- 
wood.——At Wakefield, the Rev. W. T. Alder- 
son, Chaplain of the West Riding House of 
Correction, to Eliza-Sibbaid, second dau. of 
W. H. Dykes, esq. of Wakefield. 

13. At Clifton, the Rev. William Wynter 
Gibbon, M.A. Curate of Clifton, to Elizabeth- 
Dennistown, eldest dau. of the late Robert 
Ferguson, esq. of Blantyre lodge, co. Lanark. 
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——Alfred Acheson, esq. of London, son of the 
late Joseph Acheson, esq. of Dublin, to Emma, 
dau. of the late Major Robinson Sadleir, H.M. 
94th Regt.——At ‘Tunbridge, Walter Crafton 
Smith, esq. of Fiume, Austria, to Isabell 
widow of Jolin Thomas, esq. of Aberdeen, an 
only dau. of the late William Glennie, D.C.L. 
of Dulwich grove. 

14. At Brighton, Francis-Edward, youngest 
son of the late William Venables, esq. of Lon- 
don, to Susan, youngest dau. of James Torry 
Hester, esq. of Oxford. 

16. At the Spanish Chapel, and subse- 
quently at St. Peter’s Church, Eaton sq. Sir 
Thomas R. Gage, Bart. to Miss Drummond, 
dau. of Henry Drummond, esq. M.P.—At 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, John Thompson, esq. to 
Marianna, relict of Cooke Taylor, esq. LL.D. 
—At Bodmin, the Rev. John Symonds, Cu- 
rate of Gluvias, eldest son of Jolin Symonds, 
esq. of Falmouth, to Charlotte-Frances, eldest 
dau. of Charles Coode, esq. 

17. At Wellington, the Rev. William Walker 
Puiman, M.A. third son of James Pulman, 
esq. F.S.A. Norroy King of Arms, to Susanna- 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the Rev. W. P. 
Thomas, LL.B. Vicar of Wellington, and Preb. 
of Wells.——At Clifton, Dr. Gutzlaff, Chinese 
Secretary to the British Plenipotentiary, Hong 
Kong, to Dorothy, eldest dau. of John Gabriel, 
esq. ——At Stonehouse, Andrew Millar, M.D, 
Surgeon of the Plymouth Division of Royal 
Marines, to Anna-Maria, second dau. of Col, 
McCallum, late Commandant of the same Divi- 
sion.—At Chelmorton, the Rev. William 
Hombersicy, of Normacot, Staffordshire, to 
Harriet, fifth dau. of the late ‘Thomas Pick- 
ford, esq. of King Sterndale, Derb.——At St. 
Ives, Hunts, the Kev. Wm. J. Jay, of St. Catha- 
rine hall, Camb. to Harriet, fourth dau. of the 
late Martin Osborne, esqg.——At Aylesford, 
Nova Scotia, Col. Butler, of Martock, to Eliza- 
beth, youngest dau. of the late Benjamin Cobb, 
esq. of New Romney. —— At Cheltenham, Stan- 
hope Magee Speer, M.D. only son of T. C, 
Speer, M.D. late of 5th Drag. Guards, to Maria, 
second dau. of Augustus Eves, esq. F.R.C.S. 

18. At Horsham, the Rev. Richard Quarrell, 
M.A. Curate of Emanuel Church, Weston- 
super-Mare, to Frances, only dau. of the late 
Thos. Dalton, esq. of Cheltenham.——At Finch- 
ampstead, John Boydell Gibson, esq. of East 
court, to Harriett-Georgina, eldest dau. of 
George Smith, esq. of Forest lodge, Binfield. 
——At Hertford, the Rev. John Murrell, Curate 
of Settrington, to Mary, eldest dau. of the late 
Mr. John Wadsworth, of Knebworth, Herts. 

19. At Prestwich, Lancashire, William. 
Henry, sixth son of Oswald Miine, esq. of 
Prestwich wood, to Eliza, eldest dau. of Kobt. 
Chadwick, esq. of High bank, Prestwich.—— 
At Farming woods, Northamptonshire, George 
Wodehouse Currie, esq. eldest son of Raikes 
Currie, esq. M.P. to Evelyn-Vernon, only dau. 
of the Right Hon. R. Vernon Smith, M.P.—~ 
At Edinburgh, James Rodertson, ag * eldest 
son of the Hon. Lord Robertson, to Isabella- 
Traill, fourth dau. of the late William Balfour, 
esq. of Trenaby, Capt. R.N.—At Martley, 
Worcestershire, the Kev. W. P. H. Hutchinson, 
Incumbent of Handford, Staffordshire, toCaro- 
line, eldest dau. of the late Benj. Haigh Allen 
esq. of Greenhead, near Hudderstield.——At 
Brighton, the Rev. Reginald G. Bryan, Vice- 
Principal of the Malta Protestant college, third 
son of the Rev. Guy Bryan, Rector of Wood- 
lam Walter, Essex, to Salome, eldest dau. of 
Sir Thomas Blomefield, Bart.—— At St. Mar- 
tin’s, Trafalgar sq. Edward William Pritchard, 
esq. M.D. R.N. fourth son of Capt. John White 
Pritchard, R.N. to Mary-Jane, only dau. of 
Michael Tayler, esq. Newington, Edinburgh. 
——aAt Desert Martin, Ireland, the Rev. Wm, 
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Arthur Ormsby, Incumbent of St. James’s, 
Norwich, to Helen-Adelaide, youngest dau. of 
Hon. and Right Rev. Wm. Knox, Bishop of 
Derry.—At Cirencester, the Rev. William 
Holderness, Chaplain of the ‘Thames Church 
Ship Swan, to Hephzibah, second dau. of the 
Rev. Daniel White. 

20. At Duncrub house, Perthshire, Lieut.- 
Col. Richardson, of Ballathie and Kinnaird, to 
Martha, youngest dau. of the late Right Hon. 
Lord Rollo. 

21. At St.George’s Hanover square, James 
Holder Alleyne, esq, late Capt. 52d Light Inf. 
to Louisa, dau. of Wm. Fisher, esq. of Wals- 
worth hall, Glouc. and of King’s Clere, Hants. 
—At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Edward Hamilton 
Sterling, esq. F.R.S. son of the late Andrew 
Sterling, esq. of Drumpellier, Lanarkshire, to 
Annie-Isabelia, youngest dau. of Capt. W. N. 
Glascock, R.N.——At Trinity, Islington, Ed- 
ward Philip Leigh, esq. surgeon, eldest son of 
the late Egerton Peers Leigh, esq. of Langley, 
Bucks, to Rebecca, fourth dau. of Stephen 
Westbrook, esq. of Oxford. At Paddington, 
Robert Norton, esy. M.D. to Fanny-Sophia, 
eldest dau. of the late John Sherard Coleman, 
esq. of ltitteswell house, Leicestershire. 

23. At Newfoundland, Mr. Charles Crowdy, 
surgeon, third son of James Crowdy, esq. Colo- 
nial Secretary, to Julia-Eliza, third dau. of the 
late Rev. F. H. Carrington. 

24. At Kingswinford, Robert Archibald, 
son of Capt. Dickins, |ate of the 15th Hussars, 
to Marianne, eldest dau. of the late Henry 
Christian Sanneman, esq. 10th Royal Hussars. 
—At Stranorlar, John James Hamilton 
Humphreys, esq. barrister-at-law, to Eliza- 
beth, fourth dau. of Charles Style, esq. of Glen- 
more, co. Donegal.——At Prestbury, the Rev. 
Robert More White, Incumbent of Church- 
stoke, Montgomeryshire, to Edith-Mary, eldest 
dau. of W. J. Agg, esq. of Hewletts.——At 
Walcot, Bath, the Rev. William Somerset, to 
Georgiana-Amelia, dau. of Major-Gen. W. L. 
Darling.——At Higham-on-the-Hill, Leic.Wm. 
Henderson, esq. barrister-at-law, to Eliza-Ann, 
only child of the late Samuel Bracebridge 
Heming, Capt. 26th Cameronians.——At Tut- 
bury, Staffordshire, the Rev. Alfred Kent, 
Minor Canon of Gloucester, to Lucy, youngest 
dau. of the late Wm. Tennant, esq. of Little 
Aston, and the Hon. Maria Charlotte Pelham. 
—At St. George’s Hanover sq. Chas. Arthur 
Gamilen, esq. of Clifton, to Frances Dyer, of 
Hereford st. Park lane, eldest surviving sister 
of Sir Thomas Swinnerton Dyer, Bart. ——At 
Edinburgh, Patrick Dudgeon, esq. to Cecilia- 
Jane, youngest dau. of the late Major-Gen. 
William Turner, C.B. Col. of the Ist Regt. 
Bombay Cavalry.——At Winchester, James 
Rumsey, esq. M.A. of Pembroke college, Oxf. 
son of the late Dr. Rumsey, of Chesham, 
Bucks, to Elizabeth, only child of the late 
Charles Stuart, esq. of Limerick. 

. At Wrington, Somerset, Capt. Henry 
Nott, 19th Madras Inf. to Sophia, dau. of the 
late Rev. Robinson Elsdale, D.D.— At Clon- 
mel, co. Tipperary, Major J. H. Clarkson, 
H.E.L.C.S. retired, to Miss Helen Melville. 

26. At Abbot’s Langley, Herts, Capt. Ernle 
Kyrle Money, of the Koyal Art. second son of 
Capt. Rowland Money, R.N. C.B. to Mary 
Emma Lewin, of Langleybury, Herts, dau. of 
the late F. J. Lewin, esq.— Adolphus Au- 
gustus Turnour, son of the Hon. and Rev. A. 
A. Turnour, Kector of Tatterford, Norf. to 
Mary-Anone-Elizabeth-Grace, only child of 
Alex. Pearson, esq. of Park house, Stainmore, 
Westm.——At West Hoathley, Sussex, the 
Rev. George Clifford Pease, M.A. to Clarissa, 
youngest dau. of John ‘Turner, esq. of Gravetye 
manor, Sussex.——At Holybourne, Hants, the 
Rev. D’Uyly Snow, eldest sun of the Rev. ‘Thos. 
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Snow, Rector of Newton Valence, to Maria- 
Jane, second dau. of the late Robt. Barlow, 
esq. Bengal Civil Service, and granddau. of the 
late Adm. Sir Robert Barlow, G.U.B.—At 
Dover, Joseph Goff, jun. esq. to Adelaide-Hen- 
rietta-Louisa-Hortense-Knox, dau. of Earl 
Ranfurley.— At Brighton, Col. Griffith, late 
Commandant Bombay Art. to Jane, widow of 
William E. Rawlinson, esq. late Capt. 1st Bom- 
bay Fusiliers, and eldest dau. of the late Miles 
Stringer, esq. of Effingham hill, ep 
At Selside, Evan W. David, esq. of Radyr 
Court, Glamorganshire, eldest son of Evan 
David, esq. of Fairwater house, in the said 
county, to Mary-Anne, third dau. of Richard 
Fothergill, esq. of Lowbridge house, West- 
merland.——At Calne, the Rev. J. H. Noyes, 
of Trinity college, Cambridge, and Curate of 
All Saints, Southampton, to Ellen-Mary, fourth 
dau. of John Waite, esq. the Green, Calne. —— 
At Saffron Walden, Thomas Edward Scuda- 
more, esq. to Ellen-Theodora, youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. Nicholas Bull, LL.B. Vicar of 
Saffron Walden.——At St. Mary’s Bryanston 
square, the Rev. W.C. Lake Aspinall, son of 
the Rev. James Aspinall, Rector of Althorpe, 
Lincolnshire, to Anna-Maria-Jane, dau. of 
J. F. Archbold, esq. of Gloucester place.—— 
At Paddington, W. Wilson, esq. of Tavistock 
place, Russell sq. surgeon, to Eliza, youngest 
dau. of the Jate Mr. Serjeant E. Lawes.——At 
Kilgerran, William Henry Lewis, esq. of Clyn- 
fiew, Pembrokeshire, to Mary, second dau. of 
the late John Colby, esq. of Fynone. 

Oct. 1. At Farnham Royal, Bucks, John 
Halliday, esq. of Akyab, Arracan, to Jane- 
Meliora, dau. of the late Capt. Michael Halli- 
day, R.N.—At St. Pancras, the Rev. James 
Walter Cary, D.D. of Brighton, to Frances- 
Sarah, youngest dau. of tle late John Butler 
Harrison, esq. of Southampton.——At Mar- 
Rate, T. G. Lynde, esq. of Great Queen st. 
Vestminster, to Elizabeth-Ann, eldest dau. of 
Tidd Pratt, esq. of Upper Grosvenor st.—— 
At St. George’s Bloomsbury, Dr. Charles Thos. 
Coote, Fellow of Pembroke coll. Oxf. and one 
of the Ratcliffe Travelling Fellows, youngest 
son of Richard Holmes Coote, esq. barrister- 
at-law, to Frances-‘Sophia, younger dau. of 
William Lewis, of Woburn pl. and of Raymond 
buildings.——At Trinity Church, Sloane st. 
Charles Burrows, esq. of Radnor place, Hyde 

ark square, to Mary, eldest dau. of Henry 

ead, esq. late of Buckhurst hill, Essex.—— 
At Winscombe, Hamilton Kinglake, esq. M.D. 
son of W. Kinglake, esq. of Wilton house, 
Somerset, to Louisa-Jane, dau. of the late W. 
Gordon, esq. of Milbrig, Ayrshire, N.B.——At 
Paddington, William Wright, esq. of Furnival’s 
inn, to Christiana, widow of Edward Brooke, 
esq. of the Inner Tempie, barrister-at-law, and 
eldest dau. of the late Walter Clerk, esq. of 
East Bergholt house, Suffolk. 

2. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Major Clark 
Kennedy, 18th Royal Irish, eldest son of Col. 
Clark Kennedy, C.B. and K.H. to Frances- 
Eleanor, only child of J. E. Walford, esq. of 
Chipping hill, Witham, Essex. —— At St. 
George’s Hanover sq. the Right Hon. Viscount 
Eastnor, to Virginia, dau. of the late James 
Pattle, esq. Bengal Civil Service. ——At St. 
James’s, William-Earle, eldest son of the Rev. 
T. G. Tyndale, Rector of Holton, Oxf. to Eliza- 
beth-Carey, eldest dau. of G. G. Sandeman, 
esq. of Hyde park gardens. — At Montacute, 
Somerset, the Rev. ‘Thomas Fitzherbert, Vicar 
of Marston Magna, Som. to Louisa, youngest 
dau. of the late Wadham Goodden, esq. of 
Compton house, Dorset.——At Gateside, Ha- 
milton, the residence of Lieut.-Col. Stevenson, 
the Rev. Ninian Wight, of Aberdeen, to Helen- 
Stevenson, youngest dau. of the late Capt, 
Dauiel M'Intosh, 42d Royal Highlanders, 
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OBITUARY. 


Duke oF PALMELLA. 

Oct. 12. At Lisbon, in his 69th year, 
the Duke of Palmella Souza, member of 
the Council of State, and President of the 
Council of Peers. 

The Duke was a lineal descendant of 
Alphonso IIT. King of Portugal, and also 
of the ducal house of Holstein, and fills a 
large space in the history of his country. 

During the contest in the Peninsula, 
Napoleon one day hastily addressed the 
Count of Palmella (as he was then styled) 
with this question,—*‘ Well, are you Por- 
tuguese ready to become Spanish?’’ “No,’’ 
replied the Count, in a firm tone. This 
laconic reply excited the dictator's admi- 
ration, for Napoleon said next day to one 
of his officers, ‘‘ The Count of Palmella 
gave me a noble ‘ No’ yesterday.” 

The Count came ambassador to Great 
Britain in 1815, and in the same year he 
represented Portugal at the congress of 
Vienna, from which, but for his spirited 
note to Lord Castlereagh, of the 30th 
Sept. 1815, it was the intention of the great 
powers to have excluded the secondary 
states of Europe. He was afterwards 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
When the revolution broke out at Brazil 
in 1820, he went out to Rio Janeiro, in 
the hope of being able to serve his sove- 
reign; but, finding his advice neglected, 
he returned to Lisbon. He was mixed up 
with most of the events in the various re- 
volutions of his country, but, whether in 
or out of power, he was always respected, 
even by his enemies. By conviction and 
by policy he belonged to the school of 
moderate reformers; and it cannot he 
doubted that the success of the revolution 
which placed Donna Maria da Gloria on 
the throne of Portugal was in a high degree 
attributable to his judgment, firmness, 
and activity. In the proclamation of the 
constitutional charter, in the expedition 
of Terceira, and in the quadruple treaty 
which expelled Don Miguel from the Pe- 
ninsula, he took a vigorous part; while 
the moderation of his own political views 
prevented the war from assuming a revo- 
lutionary character, and eventually con- 
tributed to obtain the recognition of the 
Queen of Portugal’s rights from the other 
powers of Europe. 

In domestic life he is highly spoken of 
as an affectionate husband and father, a 
good friend, and kind master; and his 
hand was ever open to affurd relief to the 
necessitous. 

The Queen has conferred the title of 
Duke of Palmella upon the Marquess de 


Fayal, the eldest son of the lamented 
statesman, and nominated him to the office 
of Captain of the Royal Guard, held by 
his father. The decree pays a well-merited 
tribute of praise to the memory of the 
deceased for his important services to his 
sovereign and his country. 

The Duke has left his confidential friend, 
M. Reis e Vasconcellos, charged with the 
editorship of many important documents 
illustrative of his long life of public ser- 
vices. The first volume is already in the 
press. 





Dr. Storrorn, BisHop oF MEATH. 

Sept. 17. At Ardbraccan House, co. 
Meath, the Right Hon. and Most Rev. 
Edward Stopford, LL.D. Lord Bishop of 
Meath, a Privy Councillor for Ireland. 

Dr. Stopford was the son of the Rev. 
Mr. Stopford, for many years Rector 
of Glanmore, in the county of Cork; and 
grandson of Dr. James Stopford, Lord 
Bishop of Cloyne. 

He formerly held the valuable living of 
Caledon, in the co. Tyrone, and was Arch- 
deacon of Armagh and Vicar-General of 
Raphoe. He was consecrated Bishop of 
Meath in 1842, and sworn a Privy Coun- 
cillor of Ireland in 1843. 

Bishop Stopford was the author of,— 
‘*The Scripture account of the Sabbath 
compared with his Grace the Archbishop 
of Dublin’s ‘ Thoughts on the Sabbath ;’ 
in which the antiquity of the Sabbath 
is maintained, its permanent obligation 
proved, its meaning explained, its identity 
with the Lord’s Day established, the ob- 
jections of the Archbishop of Dublin and 
= other authors answered, &c. 1838, 

vo.” 

His eldest son, James Edward Stopford, 
esq. was in 1841 elected Treasurer to the 
Ecclesiastical Board in Ireland. 

The body of the deceased Bishop was 
deposited in the vaults of Ardbraccan 
church, which already contains the re- 
mains of so many former occupants of the 
see. 





Lorp RaNncLIFFE. 

Nov. 1. At Bunny-hall, Nottingham. 
shire, aged 65, the Right Hon. George 
Augustus Henry Anne Parkyns, second 
Lord Rancliffe (1795), and the fifth Ba- 
ronet (1681). 

The family of Parkyns first acquired 
the manor of Bunny in the reign of 
Elizabeth, by marriage with the widow of 
Humphrey Barlow, and were raised to a 
Baronetcy in the reign of Charles Il. 
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Sir Thomas Boothby Parkyns, the fourth 
Baronet, was M.P. for Leicester, and 
after an expensive and gay career as a 
companion of George Prince of Wales, 
was raised to an Irish peerage in the year 
1795. He died in the year 1800, at the 
age of forty-five, leaving un only son, the 
subject of the present notice. 

The young heir had received in baptism 
the names of the Prince of Wales, who 
was his sponsor ; and he had for one of his 
guardians the late Marquess of Hastings, 
then Earl of Moira. When he was about 
seventeen years of age a commission was 
purchased for him in one of the fashionable 
drazoon regiments, and he was thus early 
initiated into those vicious habits of life by 
which the mess-room was then lamentably 
distinguished. On the 15th Oct. 1807, 
he married Lady Elizabeth Mary Forbes, 
eldest daughter of General George Earl of 
Granard, and niece of the Earl of Moira; 
and about that time he quitted the army. 
He held for some years the office of 
Equerry to his royal godfather. 

On coming of age, in 1806, Lord Ran- 
cliffe, by the influence of his guardian the 
Earl of Moira, was returned to Parliament 
for the borough of Minehead, but he sat 
for that place only during that short par- 
liament of a single session. 

Tn 1812 he was very unexpectedly 
brought forward for the town of Notting- 
ham, whilst the election was actually in 

rogress. One of the former members, 
Daniel Parker Coke, esq. had retired on 
account of advancing years, and recom- 
mended to his party Mr. Richard Ark- 
wright. This gentleman was not entirely 
acceptable to the Radicals, and a meeting 
of the lower class of electors, held at 
the Old Golden Fleece, resolved upon 
an invitation to the lord of Bunny. 
Lord Rancliffe, encouraged by his spi- 
rited wife, met the application with promp- 
titude and decision, and next morning 
presented himself, with his lady by his 
side, in an open barouche to the greeting 
of the electors. The handsome appear- 
ance of his lordship, the beauty and 
graceful demeanour of his fascinating lady, 
then in all the charms of youthful woman- 
hood, with the gaiety and elegance of the 
equipage and attendants, servants, and 
tenantry, by which they were surrounded, 
presented a scene so unusual at Notting- 
ham elections, that the populace were 
almost delirious with delight and exulta- 
tion. The contest straightway commenced 
in earnest ; and no electioneering contest 
was ever carried on with more vigour. 
Lady Rancliffe was every day in the town, 
driving about in her elegant carriage and 
soliciting votes for her lord, with all that 
winning grace of wit and sparkling hu- 
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mour which an accomplished Trish lady 
can so well practise; nor can it be doubted 
but that her ladyship’s exertions had a 
material influence over the final results of 
the election. The contest lasted ten days, 
and ended with the election of John Smith, 
esq. and Lord Rancliffe, the numbers 
polled being—Smith, 2,013; Rancliffe, 
1,515; Arkwright, 1,239. In 1818 his 
lordship was again elected; and a third 
time in 1826. At the general election of 
1830 Lord Rancliffe issued an address, 
stating his intention of withdrawing from 
parliamentary life, when Mr. Denman and 
Sir R. C. Ferguson were elected. 

“Lord Rancliffe was what might be 
considered a good party-man, but he was 
neither fitted by natural endowments, nor 
acquired attainments, nor yet by the habits 
he cultivated, for the post of a leader. 
Still his views were sound and constitu- 
tional upon most political subjects, and 
his votes were uniformly in accordance 
with his professions, and calculated to 
advance the cause.of social progress, and 
the diffusion of, civil and religious liberty 
throughout the world. It is a fact, how- 
ever, which many of his lordship’s old 
political admirers will be sorry to learn, 
that, notwithstanding his professed Whig 
principles and support in times past of 
the doctrines in which free trade is founded, 
he has of Jate avowed himself a decided 
supporter of that disguised system of mo- 
nopoly which rejoices in the title of pro- 
tection to native industry.’’—( Nottingham 
Mercury.) 

After spending a considerable time in 
fashionable society in Paris after the con- 
clusion of the Peace of 1815, Lord Ran- 
cliffe separated from his wife, charging 
her with improper intimacy with a French 
nobleman. He has now shocked the moral 
sense of his neighbourhood by bequeathing 
the whole of the real property at his dis- 
posal, together with all his personals, on 
the woman who has lived in concubinage 
with him during the last twenty years. 
She is the widow of a Mr. Burtt, who died 
some years since in the Nottingham Lunatic 
Asylum. The Leake and Costock pro- 
perty, and three farms at Bradmore, are 
inherited by his nephew, Sir Richard 
Levinge, Bart. under the settlement of his 
grandmother, the daughter of Sir William 
James, Bart. and wife of the first Lord 
Rancliffe. Lady Rancliffe, who is still 
living in France, bas an annuity of 2,000/. 
a-year, by virtue of articles agreed to 
on her separation. Lady Levinge, the 
mother of Sir Richard, and eldest sis- 
ter of the deceased Lord, is still alive; 
as is likewise one other sister, the Prin- 
cess Polignac, wife of the ex-minister of 
Charles X. 
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The Irish peerage has become extinct ; 
but the title of Baronet has devolved on 
Thomas Parkyns, esq. of Ruddington, a 
cousin of the deceased (grandson of Sir 
Thomas the third Baronet by his third 
wife), together with a very smali interest 
in one of the deceased Lord’s estates. 

At the reading of the will there were 
present the Earl of Scarborough, Sir Rich- 
ard Levinge, Bart. Sir Cavendish Rumbold, 
Bart. Sir Thomas Pariyns, Bart. Mr. Mans- 
field Parkyns, and Mr. Williams, a friend of 
Sir C. Rumbold’s. Mr. Jenkyns, solicitor, 
of London, produced the important docu- 
ment, and read it aloud; it is very short, 
being contained in six lines, and bears date 
the 27th of June last. On the reading 
being finished, Sir Cavendish Rumbold 
stepped forward and said, ‘‘ I, as eldest son 
and representative of my mother the Hon. 
Lady Rumbold, one of the coheiresses, in 
my behalf, and in behalf of my aunts the 
Hon, Lady Levinge and the Princess 
Polignac, protest against this will. I de- 
clare it not a valid will, and not Lord 
Rancliffe’s by his own free will, but it is 
the will of Mrs. Burtt.’? The whole party 
then left the hall, with the intention of 
taking immediate steps for disputing the 
legality of the will. 





Lorp STANLEY OF ALDERLEY. 

Oct. 23. At Alderley Park, Cheshire, 
in his 84th year, the Right Hon. Sir John 
Thomas Stanley, Baron Stanley of Al- 
derley, and the seventh Baronet (1660), 
F.R.S. and F.S.A. 

Lord Stanley of Alderley was descended 
from Sir Jobn Stanley, knight, brother of 
the first Earl of Derby, whose grandson, 
Thomas Stanley, esq. of Alderley, was 
created a Baronet, June 25, 1660, within 
a month after the restoration of Charles II. 
The late peer’s father, Sir John Thomas 
Stanley, one of the gentlemen of the Privy 
Chamber in the reign of George ILI., 
married Margaret, daughter and heiress of 
Hugh Owen, esq. of Penrhds, in Anglesea, 
from whom the estates in that island de- 
scended to the deceased nobleman, who 
possessed also extensive property at Win- 
nington, Grafton, and Hoylake, in Che- 
shire, and in the city of Chester. His 
Lordship’s only brother was Edward, the 
late Lord Bishop of Norwich. 

Lord Stanley was born at Alderley, 
Nov. 26, 1766. In his earlier years he 
was placed in a private school at Lough- 
borough House, near London; his educa- 
tion was continued at Brunswick, Turin, 
and Neufchatel ; and he afterwards studied 
at Edinburgh, attending the lectures of 
the celebrated Dr. Playfair and Dugald 
Stewart. When only twenty-three years 
of age, during his residence in Edinburgh, 
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he formed a design of visiting the extra- 
ordinary natural curiosities in the remote 
island of Iceland; in pursvance of this 
project he caused a brig of 128 tons, named 
the John, to be fitted out in Leith harbour, 
placing it under the command of Lieut, 
Pierie, with Mr. Crawford as master. 
He took for the companions of his voyage 
Mr. James Wright as surgeon and bo- 
tanist, Mr. John Baine as mathematician 
and dranghtsman, and Mr. Benners, a 
Dane, possessed of property in the Danish 
West India Island of St. Croix, who had 
been studying medicine in Edinburgh, as 
secretary. They sailed from Leith, May 28, 
1789; and, after visiting the Orkney and 
Feroe Islands, arrived in Iceland, July 4. 
Mr. Stanley and his companions were 
engaged in scientific inquiries respectin 

the hot springs, volcanic products, a 
heights of mountains. Diaries of the 
journeys and researches in the island are 
preserved at Alderley Park; and almost 
every subsequent writer on Iceland has 
expressed regret that they have not been 
published. The only record in print con- 
cerning his researches is in the Transac~- 
tions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
vol. iii., consisting of two letters addressed 
by Mr. Stanley, in consequence of a 
promise made before leaving Edinburgh, 
to the celebrated Dr. Black, to whom he 
had sent specimens of water from the hot 
springs for analysis. The first bears date 
Aug. 15, 1791, the second March 380, 
1792. These letters, with Dr. Black’s 
analysis, were afterwards separately printed 
for private distribution. They were re- 
printed by Sir George Mackenzie in his 
work on Iceland, in 1811, as the best 
account of the Hot Springs near Rykum 
and Haukadal. Sir William Hooker, who 
visited the island in 1809, relates that the 
old ‘‘ Stifts-amptman ’”’ or Governor, who 
held that office in 1789, was delighted 
with some engravings taken from drawings 
made for Lord Stanley, whom he fre- 
quently mentioned; and Sir W. Hooker 
expresses his vexation that, not having been 
acquainted with the late nobleman, he had 
been unable to answer the inquiries that 
were made respecting him. A valuable 
series of drawings, the fruits of this ex- 
pedition, is preserved at Alderley Park, 
comprising not only those executed by Mr. 
Baine, who had accompanied the expedi- 
tion as draughtsman, with a collection of 
beautiful drawings by the celebrated artist 
Pocock, and by Edward Dayes, from the 
sketches taken during the journey; butalso 
copies of the drawings made by Gurton 
and Hassell, the artists who accompanied 
the late Sir Joseph Banks, in his voyage 
to the Orkneys and Iceland, in 1772. Tt 
is believed that the communications of Dr. 
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Holland, on Icelandic literature, and on 
subjects connected with Iceland, published 
in Sir George Mackenzie’s Travels, are 
indebted to Lord Stanley for much of their 
interest. 

On his return Mr. Stanley became a 
Fellow of the Royal Societies of London 
and Edinburgh, and of the Society of An- 
tiquaries. He also obtained a seat in the 
House of Commons as the representative 
of Wootton Basset, but he sat only in the 
parliament of 1790-96. He was through- 
out his career of public life, a consistent 
Whig ia politics. His name appeared in 
the commission of the peace for the county 
of Chester, on July 15, 1800. He was, 
therefore, the oldest justice of the peace 
for Cheshire, except the present chairman 
of the quarter sessions, T. Trafford, esq. 
the date of whose first appointment was 
Jan. 10, 1797, and Randle Wilbraham, 
esq. of Rode Hall, appointed on April 22, 
1800 


00. 

In 1796, his Lordship published ‘ Leo- 
nora,”’ a tule, from the German of Goth- 
fried Augustus Burger, 4to. 

On the death of his father, Sir Jobn 
Thomas Stanley. Nov. 29, 1807, Mr. Stan- 
ley inherited the title and estates; and it 
was about the same time that he became 
chairman of the court of quarter sessions. 
This office in the county ot Chester he filled 
for upwards of twenty years ; it was in this 
capacity, and as a magistrate, that Sir John 
chiefly aimed at serving his country. In 
such occupations he passed his mature 
years—a Cheshire country gentleman in 
every respect, ever ready to assist in works 
of local charity, deeply beloved by his te- 
nantry and dependents, and by all classes 
of the community who were brought under 
his influence. His leisure hours were fre- 
quently devoted to the investigation of 
the family history and antiquities of his 
county, and he often imparted to its learned 
historian, Dr. Ormerod, the results of 
these curious inquiries. An extensive and 
valuable series of heraldic and genealogical 
collections remains, as the evidence of his 
keen interest in pursuits of this nature. 
He was raised to the peerage on 9th May, 
1839: the infirmities of age were probably 
the cause that he seldom occupied his 
seat in the House of Lords. Besides the 
learned societies already mentioned, his 
lordship was a member of the Royal In- 
stitution, and he was the Father of Boodle’s 
Club. 

His lordship married, Oct. 11, 1796, 
Lady Maria Josepha Holroyd, eldest 
daughter of John first Earl of Sheffield, 
by Abigail, daughter of Lewis Way, of 
Richmond, esq.; and by that lady, then 
heiress presumptive to the barony of Shef- 
field, and who survives him, he had issue 

11 


three sons and eight daughters: 1. the 
Hon. Maria-Margaret Stanley; 2. the 
Hon. Lucy-Anne, married in 1833 to 
Lieut. Marcus-Theodore Hare, R.N. and 
left his widow in 1845; 3. the Hon, 
Louisa-Dorothea Stanley; 4. the Hon. 
Isabella-Louisa, the first wife of Capt. 
Sir William Edward Parry, R.N. the Arctic 
navigator and Superintendent of Haslar 
Hospital, to whom she was married in 
1826 and died in 1839; 5. Edward- 
John, now Lord Stanley of Alderley; 6. 
the Hon. William Owen Stanley (twin 
with his brother), formerly M.P. for 
Anglesea, and now for Chester; he mar- 
ried in 1832 Ellen, fifth daughter of the 
late Sir John Williams, of Bodelwyddan, 
Bart.; 7. the Hon. Harriott-Alethea, 
married in 1835 to Major-Gen. William 
Henry Scott; 8. the Hon. Matilda-Abigail, 
married in 1828 to Henry John Adeane, 
esq. of Babraham, co. Cambridge, was left 
his widow in 1847, and died on the 26th 
August last ; 9. Alfred, who died in 1811, 
aged three years; 10. the Hon. Emmeline, 
married in 1844 to Albert Way, esq. of 
Wonham Manor, Surrey, late Director 
of the Society of Antiquaries; and 11. 
Elfrida- Susanna, who was drownedin 1817, 
when in her fourth year. 

The present Lord was born in 1802 ; he 
is Under-Secretary of State for the Foreign 
Department, was formerly M.P. for the 
northern division of Cheshire, and was 
summoned to the House of Peers by the 
title of Baron Eddisbury, of Winnington, 
co. Chester, in 1848.* He married in 
1826 the Hon. Henrietta Maria Dillon, 
eldest daughter of Henry-Augustus 13th 
Viscount Dillon, and has issue a very nu- 
merous family. 

The body of the late Lord was deposited 
in the family-vault in the chancel of 
Alderley church. 

Two portraits of Lord Stanley were 
executed in lithography ; one after a draw- 
ing by Slater; the other, a full-length, 
after the design by Crane, an artist at 
Chester. 





Lorp Leicu. 

Sept. 27. At Bonn, on the Rhine, 
aged 59, the Right Hon. Chandos Leigh, 
Baron Leigh of Stoneleigh, co. Warwick ; 
a Trustee of Rugby School, &c. 

He was born on the 27th June, 1791, 
the only son of James Henry Leigh, esq. 





* It is remarkable that in both branches 
of the family of Stanley two generations 
have had seats in the House of Peers at 
the same time, the son and heir-apparent 
of the Earl of Derby having been sum- 
moned to parliament in 1844 in his father’s 
barony of Stanley of Bickerstaffe. 
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of Stoneleigh, by the Hon. Julia-Elizabeth 
Twisleton, eldest daughter of Thomas Lord 
Saye and Sele. His father was the only 
child of James Leigh, esq. of Addlestrop, 
co. Gloucester, by Lady Caroline Brydges, 
sister to James last Duke of Chandos. 

He completed his education at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he had for tutor 
the late Dr. Shuttleworth, afterwards 
Warden of New College, and Bishop of 
Chichester. For some years his lordship 
ranked among the associates of Lord 
Byron and Mr. (now Sir John Cam) Hob- 
house, as well as among those young men 
of ability and distinction to whom Holland 
House offered its brilliant attractions. 

Lord Leigh was the author of ‘‘ The 
Island of Love,’’ a poem, 1812, 8vo., a 
volume of collected Poems, 18—, and 
another volume entitled ‘‘ Thoughts at 
Whitsuntide, and other Poems,’’ 1842. 
These productions obtained some favour 
at the time of their publication. 

In the * Bibliotheca Parriana, or Cata- 
logue of Dr. Parr’s Library,’’ published 
in 1827, was the following entry: “Leigh 
(Chandos, the ewvcellent), Three Tracts, by 
a Gloucestershire County Gentleman, with 
other Works, chiefly poetical, by the 
same author ;’’ and to which is affixed the 
following note (by the learned Dr. Parr) 
—‘' The gift of the Author, an ingenious 
Poet, an elegant Scholar, and my much 
esteemed friend. S.P.’’ 

He succeeded his father in his estates 
on the 27th Oct. 1823, and was created 
a Peer by patent dated May 11, 1839. 
There had been previously five Lords 
Leigh in the elder branch of the family, 
who flourished from the year 1643 to the 
year 1786. 

No man ever bore new honour with 
greater propriety and dignity, no man was 
ever more distinguished for his kind con- 
struction of motives, as well as tolerance 
of opposite opinions, mildness of man- 
ners, and real liberality of heart. As a 
neighbour he was universally esteemed, 
and as a friend invariably beloved ; whilst 
in the disposal of an immense fortune, 
whether in the quiet exercise of private 
charity or the open support of public in- 
stitutions, he, who was no man’s enemy, 
was ever ready to promote what was gene- 
rous, judicious, and good. That the days 
of such a mani should have been embittered 
by the scheming villanies of scoundrels 
seeking to extract money out of the pecu- 
liar circumstances under which, through 
his father as heir to a deceased Lord Leigh, 
the late Lord succeeded to the Stoneleigh 
and other large estates, was a matter of 
sincere regret to those aware of the base 
conspiracy. Such interruptions of human 
happiness, however, belong to the lot of 
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humanity, and are, we may be assured, 
not without their uses in guarding the 
hearts of the affluent in this life, and in 
helping to prepare the soul for another. 
To a sensitive and high-minded spirit like 
Lord Leigh’s the pang of persecution— 
monstrous in its palpable absurdity though 
it was—to which he was for years exposed 
was sharp, and, but that it was coun- 
teracted by a benign and benevolent dis- 
position, and relieved by the sympathy of 
many admiring friends, would have been 
sharper. That the well-merited punish- 
ments to which the conspirators were at 
length consigned will have the effect of 
for ever deterring them and their secret 
and avaricious instigators from repeating 
the attempt upon the Leigh property, is 
to be attributed to the firmness with which 
the deceased Lord openly met his accusers, 
and dragged them to conviction. 

His lordship had proceeded to the con- 
tinent three or four months before his 
death, in consequence of a partial paralysis 
by which he had been affected. He was 
assiduously attended by Lady Leigh and 
others, and the warmest hopes had been 
entertained of the benefits derived from 
medical aid, and the waters of Hombourg, 
when a complicated attack of apoplexy 
and paralysis at Bonn suddenly struck 
down the hopes of his family, and ina 
few hours deprived them of a dear and 
most kind-hearted and domestic relative, 
and his country of a talented, benevolent, 
and excellent man. 

Lord Leigh married, June 7, 1819, 
Margarette, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
William Shippen Willes, of Astrop House, 
co. Northampton ; and by that lady, who 
survives him, he had issue three sons and 
seven daughters: 1. the Hon. Julia-Anna- 
Eliza, married in 1842 to Charles Bowyer 
Adderley, esq. of Hams Hall, Warwick- 
shire, M.P. for North Staffordshire; 2. 
the Hon. Emma-Margarette ; 3. William 
Henry, now Lord Leigh; 4. and 5. the 
Hon. Caroline and the Hon. Augusta, 
twins; 6. the Hon. Mary, married in 
1848 to the Hon. and Rev. Henry Pitt 
Cholmondeley, Vicar of North Aston, Ox- 
fordshire, third son of Lord Delamere; 
7. the Hon. Louisa-Georgiana; 8. the 
Hon. Edward Chandos Leigh; 9. and 10. 
the Hon. Sophia, and the Hon. James 
Wentworth Leigh, twins. 

The present Lord Leigh was born in 
1824, and married in 1848 Lady Caroline 
Amelia Grosvenor, fifth daughter of the 
Marquess of Westminster. 

The remains of the late Lord Leigh were 
on the 9th Oct. removed from Stoneleigh 
abbey, and interred in the family vault 
beneath Stoneleigh church. The funeral 
procession was headed by the tenantry of 
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the deceased, and among the mourners, 
in addition to all his sons and sons-in-law, 
were Lord Saye and Sele, the Hon. and 
Rev. C. Twisleton, the Hon. E. Twisleton; 
his brothers-in-law Sir James East, M.P. 
Colonel Colville, F. Colville, esq. G. 
Berkeley, esq. W. Willes, esq. and C. 
Willes, esq.; the Rev. F. Colville, Walter 
Cowan, esq. and H. Barton, esq. The 
pall-bearers were Sir Francis Lawley, 
Bart. H. C. Wise, esq. Lord Guernsey, 
the Rev. George Leigh Cooke, the Hon. 
C. Bertie Percy, and A. F. Gregory, esq. 





Cuier Justice Douerty. 

Sept. 8. At Beaumaris, North Wales, 
the Right Hon. John Doherty, Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas in 
Ireland, a Privy Councillor of that king- 
dom, and a Bencher of the King’s Inns in 
Dublin. 

Mr. Doherty was called to the bar in 
Hilary Term 1808, and obtained his silk 
gown in 1823. He was elected to Par- 
liament for the city of Kilkenny in 1826 
by the influence of the Ormond family, 
in opposition to the present member for 
the county, Mr. P. S. Butler. Mr. Do- 
herty became Solicitor-General on the 
18th June, 1827, during the administra- 
tion of Mr. Canning, to whom he was 
related maternally ; and on the 21st Dec. 
1830, was appointed Chief Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas. 

The late Chief Justice belonged to a 
school of Irish barristers now nearly ex- 
tinct. He was not a mere advocate with- 
out legal skill and aptitude, though as an 
advocate he may be said to have succeeded. 
The combat between Mr. O’Connell and 
him on the occasion of the discussion on 
the Doneraile conspiracy on the 15th of 
May, 1830, is one of the most memorable 
instances on recent parliamentary record 
of high intellectual antagonism ; and it is 
due to the memory of the deceased Chief 
Justice to state that, in addition to an 
overwhelming majority of the House of 
Commons in his favour, Lord Althorp and 
others, equally exalted judges of the ques- 
tion upon which that discussion arose, ex- 
pressed their strong sense of the injustice 
of the charge brought against him. 

As a judge he was pains-taking, calm, 
and urbane; but his knowledge of the law 
as a science is said to have been far from 
profound. The decisions of the Court of 
Common Pleas during his time, though 
generally the result of good sense, will not 
be cited in the Irish courts as authorities 
to influence, still less determine, the ad- 
judications of the other courts of common 
law. It is said that in 1834 it was the 
wish of Sir Robert Peel to have him retire 
from the bench, with a view of his re- 
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suming that position in the House of Com- 
mons which he had gained by his former 
triumphs in that assembly; and more re- 
cently a rumour very generally prevailed 
of his own anxiety to have an opportunity 
of again exhibiting his powers in the Upper 
House. The Freeman’s Journal says the 
Chief Justice had declined in spirits for some 
years, and the cause was matter of general 
notoriety. Unsuccessful speculations in 
railways suddenly stripped him of a large 
fortune on which he at one time calculated 
to support him in the ease and dignity of 
the peerage. He never fairly rallied from 
the depression induced by this misfortune. 
Sir Henry T. Oakes, Barr. 

Oct. 7. At Londonderry, in his 56th 
year, Sir Henry Thomas Oakes, the third 
Bart. (1815.) 

He was born on the 5th July, 1795, the 
eldest son of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry Oakes, 
the second Baronet, (who succeeded by 
special remainder to the baronetcy of his 
brother, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Hildebrand Oakes, 
G.C.B.) by Dorothea, daughter of George 
Bowles, esq. of Mount Prospect, co. Cork. 

He was made Lieutenant in the 95th 
Foot on the llth Feb. 1814: and was 
present at the battle of Waterloo. He was 
placed on half-pay on the 25th March, 
1817. He succeeded his father in the 
baronetcy in Oct. 1827. 

He married May 1, 1817, Frances-Jane, 
fifth daughter of William Douglas, esq. of 
Sloane-street; and has left issue three 
sons and five daughters. His eldest son, 
now Sir Henry Frederick Oakes, was 
born in 1818. 





Sir GeorGe B. Hamitrton, K.C.H. 

Sept. 3. At Florence, aged 52, Sir 
George Baillie Hamilton, K.C.H. Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary of Great Britain at the 
court of Tuscany. 

He was born at Springhill on the 4th 
Oct. 1798, the eldest son of the late Ven. 
Charles Baillie Hamilton, Archdeacon of 
Cleveland, and Rector of Middleton in 
Teesdale (nephew to Thomas 7th Earl of 
Haddington), by Lady Charlotte Home, 
third daughter of Alexander ninth Earl of 
Home. 

He was a member of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, where he was entered as a 
nobleman in regard to his maternal grand- 
father, and received the honorary degree 
of M.A. in 1818. 

His diplomatic career commenced in 
1817, as an unpaid attaché to the Em- 
bassy at the Hague. In 1831 he became 
Secretary of Legation at Brussels, from 
which, in 1836, he was promoted to the 
corresponding office in the Legation at 
Berlin. In 1846 he was sent Plenipoten- 
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tiary to Florence, where the manner in 
which he discharged his duties, through 
critical circumstances, obtained for him 
the approbation of his superiors in Dow- 
ning-street. He was knighted Aug. 3, 
1831, having been previously nominated a 
Knight Commander of the Hanoverian 
Guelphic order. 
was unmarried. 





Masor-Gen. Sir E. G. STannvs. 

Oct. 21. At Addiscombe House, near 
Croydon, aged 66, Major-General Sir 
Ephraim Gerish Stannus, C.B. Governor 
of the East India Company’s Military 
College, and Colonel of the 2d Bombay 
European Regiment. 

He entered the military service of the 
East India Company, on the Bombay es- 
tablishment, in 1799; attained the rank 
of Captain in 1811, that of Colonel in 
1829. He commanded the 10th Bombay 
Native Infantry, and afterwards the 2d 
European regiment, and received the local 
rank of Major-General in 1838. 

Of the Military College Sir Ephraim 
Stannus was a most efficient governor, and 
his death is deeply lamented by the whole 
body of gentlemen cadets and other stu- 
dents. 


He was nominated a Companion of the © 


Bath in 1823, and received the honour of 
knighthood in 1837. 

He married Mrs, Gordon, a widow, who 
survives him. 

His funeral took place on Saturday the 
26th Oct. In the first carriage that fol- 
lowed his remains were his step-son Mr. 
James Gordon, his brother Major Stannus, 
Major Gordon, and the Hon. Captain 
Hancock ; and in the second carriage 
were Mr. Currie, Mr. Thornhill, and Mr. 
Wallace of Carshalton. The remaining 
followers were on foot, and consisted of 
staff officers, Mr. Westall (medical officer 
to the college), Major Rittenden, &c. The 
whole of the professors, commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers, and gentlemen 
cadets, also formed part of the funeral 
procession. 





Rear-ApmM. TROLLOPE. 

May 31. At Bedford, Rear-Admiral 
George Barne Trollope, C.B. 

Rear-Adm. Trollope was a half-brother 
of the late Admiral Sir Henry Trollope, 
G.C.B. being one of the sons of the Rev. 
John Trollope, of Bucklebury, co. Berks. 
who was a grandson of Sir Thomas Trol- 
lope, the third Baronet, of Casewick, co. 
Lincoln. 

He entered the royal navy May 5, 1790, 
as first-class volunteer, on board La Pru- 
dente 38, in which frigate and the Hussar, 
both commanded by his half-brother, Capt, 


Sir George Hamilton 


Henry Trollope, he was employed in 
the Channel and Mediterranean. Having 
joined in Aug. 1792 the Lion 64, Capt. 
Sir Erasmus Gower, he accompanied Lord 
Macartney in that ship in his embassy to 
China. In Oct. 1794, he was transferred 
to the Argo 44, and in the following Jan. 
he was placed on board the Triumph 74. 
In her he was present under his former 
Captain, Sir E. Gower, in Cornwallis’s 
celebrated retreat, 16th and 17th June, 
1795 ; and was slightly wounded in the 
foot in the battle fought off Camperdown, 
11th Oct. 1797. Previously to the latter 
event he had been promoted to the rank 
of Lieutenant by a commission bearing 
date 13th Dec. 1796. His succeeding ap- 
pointments were, on the home station, in 
1798 to the Neptune 98, in Jan. 1799 to 
the Vestal, in Jan. 1800 to the Cesar 80; 
27th Jan. 1801 to the Princess Royal 
98, in Nov. 1802 to La Minerve frigate, 
and in Oct. 1803 as First to the Arab 22, 
He was made Commander, Ist May, 1804, 
into the Cerf sloop, at Jamaica; but was 
compelled in the following Dec. to invalid, 
owing to a severe attack of yellow fever ; 
and he was afterwards appointed, 22nd 
Jan. 1606, to the Hecla, lying at Sheer- 
ness ; Ist March following to the Electra 
18, employed in the North Sea and Medi- 
terranean, until wrecked, 25th March, 1808, 
at the entrance of Port Augusta between 
Syracuse and Messina. He next com- 
manded for two months at the beginning 
of 1808 the Zebra bomb at Woolwich ; 
and subsequently (22nd Oct. 1810) the 
Alert sloop, and Ist. Feb. 1812, the Griffon 
brig, on the Newfoundland and Downs 
stations. While commanding the Electra 
Capt. Trollope had charge of the boats 
employed in bringing off the garrison of 
the fortress of Scylla, when evacuated by 
the British, 17th Feb. 1808,—a service in 
the execution of which he was exposed to 
a smart fire from the enemy on the Cala- 
brian shore. His gallant exertions called 
forth the particular thanks of Major-Gen. 
Sherbrooke. In the Griffon, whose force 
consisted of fourteen 24-pounder carron- 
ades and two sixes, he drove on shore, 
under a very heavy fire from the batteries 
near St. Aubin, one of a numerous flotilla 
of brigs, each carrying three long 24. 
pounders and an 8-inch brass howitzer, 
with a complement of 50 men. He then 
proceeded to attack the remainder, nine 
in number, which were at the time anchor- 
ing close in-shore in the south-east. Run- 
ning in-shore of one of them at anchor 
near the centre, he boarded and in the 
most gallant manner carried her. The 
cables of the prize were immediately cut, 
and she was brought out in face of a heavy 
fire from the batteries and the eight other 
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brigs. The Griffon herself, although her 
crew escaped injury, was too much dis- 
abled to renew the conflict. 

Captain Trollope was advanced to post 
rank 7th June, 1814, and nominated a 
C.B. 8th Dec. 1815. Not having been 
since afloat he was induced, Ist Oct. 1846, 
to accept the retirement. He married in 
1813 Barbara, daughter of J. Goble, esq. 
of Kinsale, and had issue. 





Masor-Gen. Sir Parrick Ross. 

Aug. 28. At St. Helena, aged 72, his 
Excellency Major-General Sir Patrick 
Ross, G.C.M.G., K.C.H., Governor of 
that island. 

He was the representative of the family 
of Ross, of Craigie and Innernethie, co. 
Perth, and was born on the 26th Jan. 
1778, the eldest son of General Patrick 
Ross, by Miss Mary Clare Maule, de- 
scended from the family of Panmure. 

He entered the army in 1794; served 
nine years in India as Captain of the 25th, 
afterwards the 22d, Light Dragoons, in the 
Mysore campaign under Lord Harris, in 
1799, including the battle of Mallavelley 
and siege of Seringapatam; with the di- 
vision under Sir Arthur Wellesley, in the 
campaign of 1801, against the Mahratta 


Chief Dhoondiah ; and from 1802 to 1804, * 


in the Mahratta country, and at the reduc- 
tion of the ceded provinces. He returned 
from India in 1805, soon after which he 
was appointed Major, and, in 1807, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, of the 23d Light Dragoons. 
Having exchanged to infantry, he joined 
the 2d battalion of the 48th Regiment in 
Portugal; in 1810, and as the senior of- 
ficer held the command of General (the 
late Lord) Hill’s brigade until compelled by 
severe illness to return to England. On 
his recovery he was placed as Assistant- 
adjutant-general on the Home Staff, on 
which he continued till the peace of 1814. 
In 1816 he was appointed to the 75th 
Regiment, joined it in the Ionian Islands, 
and remained in command of that corps, 
and of the island of Santa Maura and 
Zante until 1821, when he was appointed 
to the rank of Major-General. In 1824 
he was appointed to the staff of the Ionian 
Islands, from which he was advanced to the 
government of Antigua, Montserrat, and 
Barbuda, on his return from which com- 
mand he received the Hanoverian order in 
1834. Having been appointed a Knight 
Commander of the order of St. Michael and 
St. George in 1834, he was raised to the 
grade of a Grand Cross of the same in 
1837. 

He married first, April 14, 1805, Amelia, 
younger daughter of the late General Wil- 
liam Sydenham; and secondly, on the 27th 
Dec. last, Eliza, eldest daughter of the 


late Capt. James Bennett, of Maldivia, 
St. Helena, and widow of Dr. Henry 
Robert Solomon. By the former mar- 
riage he had issue three sons: 1. Capt. 
Patrick William Sydenham Ross, of the 
85th Regt. and aide-de-camp to his father, 
who married on the 22d Nov. 1849, Caro- 
line-Anne, third daughter of William B. 
Lindsay, esq. of Montreal; 2. Charles- 
Douglas, who died in 1824, in his third 
year; and 3, Charles-Douglas, a Fellow 
(of Founder’s kin, through the Syden- 
hams,) of Wadham college, Oxford; and 
four daughters: 1. Amelia, married to 
Major S. Holmes, K.H. Military Secre- 
tary at Malta, and has issue; 2. Clara- 
Susanna, married to Rowland Edward 
Louis Charles Williams, esq. of Weston 
Grove, Surrey, and Claremont, Antigua ; 
3. Mary-Anne; and 4. Georgina-Fanny, 
married on the 24th Aug. 1849, to Richard 
Newnham, esq. surgeon, of Brighton. 





Masor-GENERAL WINGROVE. 

Oct. 6. At Woolwich, Major-Gen. 
George Prescott Wingrove, late of the 
Royal Marines. 

He entered the Royal Marines as a 
second Lieut. May 17, 1793. He served 
on board His Majesty’s ships Sultan, 
Monarch, and America, from April 1795 
to March 1797, and in the Agincourt from 
March 1798 to Feb. 1801; the Theseus 
and Buckingham later in the latter year ; 
the Hercule and Leviathan from Feb. 1803 
to Jan. 8, 1806; the Swiftsure from Oct. 
1807 to March 1811; the Ville de Paris 
and Boyne from Nov. to Sept. 1814; the 
Vengeur from Jan. 1816 to Oct. 1818; 
and the Leander and Liffey from Aug. 
1819 to Sept. 1820. He served on shore 
at the attack on the Cape of Good Hope 
in 1795; was at the attack of the pass of 
Muysenberg and surrender of the Dutch 
fleet in Saldanha Bay Aug. 17, 1796; at 
the chase and attack of the French frigate 
Poursuivant ; the chase of the combined 
fleets of France and Spain to the West 
Indies; the battle of Trafalgar; a skirmish 
with the French squadron off Toulon; in 
action with three French line-of-battle 
ships and three frigates; and at the sur- 
render of Genoa. 

He was promoted to the brevet rank of 
Major, June 4, 1813; to Major, July 3, 
1826; to Lieut. and Second Commandant 
of Woolwich division, Aug. 26, 1826; to 
Colonel, April 21, 1832; and to Colonel 
Commandant of the Woolwich division, 
Jan. 11, 1837. He retired on full pay of 
that rank Aug. 26, 1839. On the 22d of 
Nov. 1841, he was promoted te the rank 
of Major-General, which rank he held at 
his decease. 
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Lrevt.-CoLoneL FuLLERTON, C.B. 

April 28. Within a few miles of the 
capital of Cashmere, whither he was pro- 
ceeding on temporary leave, brevet Lieut.- 
Colonel James Alexander Fullerton, C.B. 
Major commanding Her Majesty’s 9th 
Lancers. 

This gallant officer entered the army in 
Aug. 1822; was promoted to Lieutenant 
in 1824, to Captain in 1826, to Major in 
1842, and to brevet Lieut.-Colonel on the 
25th of April, 1845. He rose in the 9th 
Lancers throughout, and commanded that 
distinguished regiment at Punniar, at 
Sobraon, and at Goojerat. He had just 
attained his regimental Lieut.-Colonelcy 
by the death of Lieut.-Colonel A. Camp- 
bell, of which he could not have heard be- 
fore his own decease. Colonel Fullerton 
died of a disease of the heart, the symp- 
toms of which were probably rendered 
more acute by the fatigue entailed on him 
for the two days preceding his demise. 
He had been obliged to make two marches 
on foot, through snow too deep for ponies, 
and over hills too steep for the use of 
jampans. 

His remains were conveyed to the town, 
and interred on the morning of the 29th 
in the garden occupied by Colonel Stein- 
bach, and beside those of the late Captain 
Morris. 





Lievt.-CoLonet J. W. Kine. 

July 6. At Lahore, in the East Indies, 
Lieut.-Colonel John Wallace King, com- 
manding Her Majesty’s 14th Light Dra- 
goons. 

He was the second son of Thomas King, 
esq. of Drum, in Renfrewshire, a gentle- 
man of the utmost estimation in that 
county. The eldest son entered the navy, 
and had just completed his service as 
midshipman, when he was seized with 
fever in China, from which he never re- 
covered. The second son was destined 
for the bar, and studied and graduated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. A desire, 
however, for military service induced him, 
in 1825, to make application for a cor- 
netcy, which he soon obtained in the 5th 
Dragoon Guards. He served in that regi- 
ment for nineteen years, beloved and es- 
teemed by all as a zealous officer, and as 
an honourable, high-minded, and generous 
man. 
Major of the 14th Dragoons, having an 
ardent desire to see active service. He 
proceeded to India by the first packet 
after his exchange. The promotion of 
the senior Major, and the retirement ‘of 
the second Lieut.-Colonel, gave him the 
opportunity in little more than two years 
of purchasing the Lieut.-Colonelcy of the 
14th. After the outbreak at Moultan, 


In 1845 he left on exchange as - 


when that fortress was invested, as cavalry 
were not likely soon to be called into 
service, Lieut.-Colonel King (having been 
recently unwell) obtained two months’ 
leave for change of air. He occupied this 
leave by journeying rapidly to Moultan, 
and, reporting himself to the officer in 
command of the operations, he solicited 
and obtained permission to serve in the 
trenches or elsewhere. He remained there 
till the defection of Shere Singh forced the 
officer in command to raise the siege, 
when he immediately rejoined his regi- 
ment, and shortly after proceeded with it 
to the head-quarters of the army under 
Lord Gough. The affair of Ramnugger 
soon followed, and the 14th Dragoons 
suffered severely. On the death of Lieut.- 
Colonel Havelock Lieut.-Colonel King 
succeeded to the command of the regi- 
ment, and acquitted himself to the entire 
satisfaction of Lord Gough. At the battle 
of Chillianwallah, the brigade of cavalry, 
of which the 14th Dragoons formed a part, 
most certainly were unfortunate, and did 
not distinguish themselves, but it was 
never alleged that the officer command- 
ing the 14th was in any shape responsible 
for the failure. Almost immediately after- 
wards Lieut.-Colonel King was appointed 
to command a force consisting of a native 
cavalry regiment and his own, supported 
by a brigade of guns, for the important 
duty of bringing into camp a convoy of 
provisions on which the subsistence and 
safety of the army depended, which service 
he performed to the entire satisfaction of 
the general in chief. Next followed the 
battle of Goojerat, where Lieut.-Colonel 
King had a horse shot under him. The 
Sikh power was destroyed, and Major- 
Gen. Sir Walter Gilbert was intrusted 
with the pursuit, in the hope of cutting off 
the flying enemy; he selected Lieut.- 
Colonel King to command the entire 
cavalry employed on that arduous and 
fatiguing duty. This war being termi- 
nated, Lord Gough, before resigning his 
command, transmitted to England the 
names of such officers as he deemed 
worthy to receive the approbation of Her 
Majesty. Among these was that of Lieut.- 
Colonel King, who was accordingly re- 
warded by having the third class of the 
Bath conferred on him. He now ob- 
tained leave to travel into Cashmere, and 
on his return to Lahore found much dis- 
agreeable occupation in the numerous 
courts-martial which were then assem- 
bled. On the 16th Dec. the regiment was 
reviewed at Lahore by the Commander- 
in-chief, Sir Charles Napier, who ad- 
dressed them as follows :—‘“ Soldiers, the 
Colonel says you are small men, and your 
swords are too heavy for you, and not so 
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sharp as the Sikhs’ swords. I beg the 
Colonel’s pardon. I see before me men 
with big hearts, and broad shoulders, and 
strong arms, and, if we have another war, 
I would give them an opportunity td show 
what they are made of.’’ 

These remarks, though the Colonel at 
the time seemed gratified with the result 
of the inspection, appeared to have 
rankled in his mind when subsequently 
labouring under great depression and irri- 
tation of spirits; and in a letter written 
on the eve of his committing suicide, ad- 
dressed to Sir Charles Napier, he declared, 
“ Your remarks before the regiment sowed 
the seeds of discontent, which have ripened 
into mutiny. You are the cause of the 
stripes and punishment which that mutiny 
has led to, and distraction and death to 
one that once had friends, now disgrace 
and misery to those friends.’’ 

From these reflections Sir Charles Na- 
pier has been vindicated in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Times newspaper by Major- 
General W. Napier. 





JouN Fane, Esa. 

Oct. 4. In his 76th year, John Fane, 
esq. of Wormsley, co. Oxford. 

He was the grandson of Henry Fane, 
esq. next brother to Thomas eighth Earl 
of Westmoreland ; and was the son and 
heir of John Fane, esq. of Wormsley (a 
memoir of whom, with genealogical de- 
tails, will be found in our Magazine for 
Feb. 1824), by Lady Elizabeth Parker, 
eldest daughter of Thomas third Earl of 
Macclesfield. 

He succeeded his father as one of the 
representatives of Oxfordshire in Feb. 
1824, and continued to sit in Parliament 
for that county until the dissolution of 1832. 

He married in 1801 Elizabeth, daughter 
of William Lowndes Stone, esq. of Bright- 
well Park, and had issue three sons and 
three daughters: 1. Elizabeth, married in 
1842 to the Rev. John Ballard; 2. John 
William Fane, esq. of Shirburn Lodge, 
his son and heir; 3. Anne, who died in 
1829, having been the first wife of John 
Billingsley Parry, esq. Q.C.; 4. the Rev. 
Frederick Adrian Scrope Fane, who married 
in 1834 Joanna, youngest daughter of the 
late Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, Bart. and 
has issue; 5. George Augustus Scrope 
Fane, esq. who married in 1843 Sophia- 
Frances-Pole, third daughter of the late 
John Phillips, esq. of Culham, co. Oxford; 
and 6. Charlotte. 

The present Mr. Fane was born in 1804, 
and has been thrice married : first, in 1826, 
to Catharine, ninth daughter of Sir Ben- 
jamin Hobhouse, Bart.; secondly, in 1829, 
to Lady Ellen Catharine Parker, third 
daughter of the Earl of Macclesfield ; and 
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thirdly, in 1845, to Charlotte, youngest 
daughter of the late Theodore Henry 
Broadhead, esq. and has issue by all his 
wives. His eldest son, John-Augustus, 
who will be of age in September next, is 
the son of the second marriage. 





G. Croker Fox, Esa., F.G.S. 

July 1. At his residence, Grove Hill, 
Falmouth, George Croker Fox, esq. a ma- 
gistrate of the county of Cornwall, and a 
Fellow of the Geological Society. 

Mr. Fox was the only son of Mr. George 
Croker Fox of Falmouth, who died in 
1807, by Catharine, daughter and coheir 
of William Young, esq. of Leominster. 

The late Mr. Davies Gilbert, Pres. 
R.S. in his Parochial History of Corn- 
wall, 1838, made the following remarks 
under St. Piran: ‘‘ Partly in this parish, 
but principally in Milor, on the next creek 
towards Falmouth, are situated the great 
iron-works conducted by Messrs. Fox, a 
family distinguished for ability, exertion, 
and liberality, from generation to genera- 
ration. These works were the first con- 
structed of any magnitude in Cornwall.’’ 

Mr. Fox was the head of this family. 
He married, in 1810, Lucy, daughter of 
Robert Barclay, esq. of Bury Hill, co. 
Surrey, and sister to Charles Barclay, 
esq. M.P. for that county; but had no 
issue. His uncle, Robert Were Fox, esq. 
had a very numerous family; and his 
eldest cousin, of the same names, married 
in 1812 another daughter of Robert Bar- 
clay, esq. and has issue. 





Joun JARDINE, Esa. 

Sept. 21. At his residence, Great King- 
street, Edinburgh, aged 62, John Jardine, 
esq. Sheriff of Ross and Cromarty. 

He was the only son of John Jardine, 
esq. of Hallside, for many years Professor 
of Logic in the University of Glasgow. 
He was called to the Scotish bar in 1799, 
and through life was a consistent sup- 
porter of the principles of Fox—in short, 
a zealous constitutional Whig. When the 
project was mooted, about the year 1825, 
of effecting two leading public improve- 
ments in Edinburgh, viz. the approach of 
George the Fourth Bridge, and that by the 
south side of the Castle, through a general 
assessment on the inhabitants, Mr. Jar- 
dine signalised himse]f by an uncompro- 
mising opposition to the scheme, telling 
the authorities and other promoters that 
they should follow the example of Glas- 
gow, and effect their improvements by 
means of the joint agency of those mainly 
interested—at all events never oppress the 
inhabitants by a tax, the benefit of which 
could only go to a section of the commu- 
nity. Many, when they have since felt the 
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grievous effects of this wholesale job in 
the annual visits of the tax-gatherer, have 
bitterly regretted that the wise counsel of 
Mr. Jardine was not adopted at the time. 
That there have been improvements ef- 
fected no one denies, but they have been 
inadequate to the burden laid on the in- 
habitants, who should have listened to the 
advice of Mr. Jardine. Several years since, 
ona vacancy in the sheriffdom of Ross, 
Mr. Jardine was appointed, under the ad- 
ministration of Lord Melbourne, and he 
has held this office, and actively discharged 
the duties, until the period of his decease. 
He was in his more vigorous years in good 
practice at the bar, but lately confined 
himself to the duties of the Sheriffdom. 

Mr. Jardine married, in 1802, Janet, 
daughter of James Bruce, esq. of Kin- 
naird, the celebrated Abyssinian traveller, 
by whom he had several children, two of 
whom only survive. 





Tuomas Hopeson, Ese. 

Nov. 5. At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, aged 
65, Thomas Hodgson, esq. F.S.A. Newe. 

He was the eldest son of Mr. Solomon 
Hodgson, proprietor and printer of the 
Newcastle Chronicle, who died on the 4th 
April, 1800, aged 39, by Sarah his wife, 
eldest daughter of Thomas Slack, the ori- 
ginal proprietor and printer of that news- 
paper. Solomon Hodgson was a native 
of Kirkoswald, in Cumberland, but the 
family was not related to the late Rev. 
John Hodgson, the Historian of North- 
umberland, who was also a native of the 
former county. 

Mr. Thomas Hodgson, having suc- 
ceeded to the property of the Newcastle 
Chronicle, became its editor shortly after 
attaining his majority, and so continued 
for the long period of forty years, from 
the close of 1807 to the commencement 
of 1848. ‘ Throughout the whole of these 
trying and eventful years, in spite of the 
difficulties and dangers which the advo- 
cates of liberal opinions had then to en- 
counter, the late Mr. Hodgson was the 
firm and consistent advocate of the great 
principles of civil and religious freedom, 
alike unswayed by popularity and unde- 
terred by power. Inheriting from his 
parents those sound political opinions of 
which the Newcastle Chronicle had so 
long been the advocate, he entered upon 
the arduous duties of an editor with the 
purest and most elevated feelings, and 
with a firm conviction of the justice of the 
cause in which he was embarking. But, 
whilst firm and unflinching in the advo- 
cacy of his own views, the amiable quali- 
ties of his heart always rendered him 
tolerant of the opinions of others. His 
editorial labours were marked throughout 
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by the kindliest feelings ; the asperity of 
party was to him a thing unknown ; and, 
amidst all the excitement of political strife, 
and even occasionally of personal con- 
tention, he ever maintained a tone of high 
gentlemanly feeling, never overstepping 
the bounds of fair and honourable dis- 
cussion, or failing to treat either the opi- 
nions or feelings of others with courtesy 
and forbearance.’’— Ne: tle Chronicl 

Mr. Hodgson had paid considerable 
attention to the Roman antiquities with 
which the county of Northumberland 
abounds. Many years ago he formed the 
intention of republishing Horsley’s Bri- 
tannia Romana, and he had rewritten 
nearly the whole of that important work, 
adding all the inscriptions discovered since 
the days of Horsley, and illustrating it 
with drawings of most of the altars and 
figures carefully reduced from accurate 
rubbings of the inscriptions, &c. In this 
undertaking he was much assisted by Mr. 
John Bell of Gateshead, late librarian of 
the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries. The 
materials of this work extending to a 
greater compass than he had contem- 
plated, Mr. Hodgson was induced about 
eighteen months before his death to ex- 
tract a descriptive account of all the 
Roman stations on the Roman Wall and 
the north of England. The manuscript 
of this he finished last summer on eight or 
ter quires of closely written foolscap, and 
it would form a goodly octavo volume. 

Shortly after the establishment of the 
Newcastle Society of Antiquaries he be- 
came one of its members in Feb. 1813, 
and so continued until his death. Besides 
assisting other members in their labours, 
he contributed the following memoirs to 
the Society’s Transactions :— 

Observations on the Altar and Inscrip- 
tion found at Tynemouth in the year 1781. 
Vol. i. pp. 231—237. 

Observations on some Roman Altars 
and Inscriptions erected by a Cohort of 
the Tungri, and found at Castle Steads or 
Cambeck Fort in Cumberland. Vol. ii. 
pp. 80—92. 

Account of the large Roman inscrip- 
tion lately found at Risingham, Northum- 
berland. Vol. iv. pp. 21—31. 

In his profession of a printer he was a 
first-rate workman. He translated and 
published from the French of M. de la 
Serna Santander an Historical Essay on 
the origin of Printing, published in a crown 
8vo. 1819, 93 pages, and an introduction 
of xiv.; and in 1820 he wrote and pub- 
lished an Essay on the origin and progress 
of Stereotype Printing, 179 pages, crown 
8vo. This valuable and curious work is 





illustrated with specimens of various stereo- 
type plates, &c. He also republished “ Bio- 
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graphical Memoirs of William Ged, with 
an account of his Block Printing’ (ori- 
ginally compiled by Mr. Nichols, see 
“* Literary Anecdotes,’’ II. 720); and re- 
published “ Willett’s Memoir on the origin 
of Printing.’’ 

In private life Mr. Hodgson was dis- 
tinguished for the warmth of his attach- 
ments, the kindness of his heart, and the 
same candour, sincerity, and mildness of 
disposition which were conspicuous in his 
public career. To his friends he was at 
all times frank, open, and unreserved, but 
diffident to an extreme, and unassuming 
and retiring even to a fault, in his general 
deportment. 





Rev. Georce THackeray, D.D. 

Oct. 21. In Wimpole street, aged 73, 
the Rev. George Thackeray, D.D., F.L.S. 
Provost of King’s college, Cambridge, and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 

Dr. Thackeray was the son of Dr. 
Thackeray, of Windsor, a favourite phy- 
sician with King George the Third; and 
grandson of the Rev. Thomas Thackeray, 
D.D. Head Master of Harrow School. 

He was born at Harrow, and entered at 
Eton school, where he speedily acquired 
distinction, and in due time proceeded to 
King’s college. Here he was created B.A. 
1802, M.A. 1805, and in the same year 
he was made a Fellow of the college. He 
was shortly afterwards appointed one of 
the Assistant Masters of Eton, where he 
continued until, on the decease of Dr. 
Sumner, he was appointed in 1814 Provost 
of King’s college in preference to Dr. Ren- 
nell, the eloquent Master of the Charter 
House. He was created B.D. in 1813, 
and D.D. in 1814 (by royal mandate), on 
his election to the provostship, and served 
the office of Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity the same year. In one of Dr. 
Parr’s letters is a passage, probably rich 
in inuendo, which congratulates the Fel- 
lows of King’s on having chosen a Provost 
whose manners and temper had not been 
spoilt by ‘‘ Archididascalian fooleries,’’ 
As long indeed as Parr lived, he and the 
Provost appear to have been friends: they 
interchanged inscriptions and silver cups 
—their joint appreciation of elegant Latin 
was a natural link ; while an asthmatic 
affection gave the Provost a reason for 
sharing the fragrance, without tolerating 
which no one could approach the throne 
of the most tyrannical though most good- 
humoured of pedants. 

Unhappily, within a year or two of his 
elevation, the new Provost’s wife died in 
childbirth, and this sad event threw an 
air of gloom and desolation about his 
house, from which it never altogether re- 
covered. No estimate of the man’s cha- 
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racter would be a fair one, which did not 
make large allowance for the effect of this 
early loss. It did not, indeed, prevent 
him from often devoting his keen sagacity 
to the transaction of University business, 
or from occasionally enlivening such so- 
ciety as he mingled in with a profusion of 
varied and racy anecdotes. It threw him, 
however, for his general companionship 
upon Erasmus and Propertius, black-letter 
bibles, and odd books generally—for there 
was not a vendor of literary curiosities in 
London who had not some reason for 
knowing the Provost of King’s. Among 
the consolations of a life so spent, must 
be reckoned that manly yet exquisite de- 
licacy of taste which Dr. Thackeray 
brought to bear upon most subjects con- 
nected with Latin. His own verse, indeed, 
when he could be prevailed upon to show 
it, was unsurpassable. His prose had the 
usual Eton fault of being too much a 
mosaic of poetical idioms, yet after allow- 
ance for this drawback it was very elegant 
in its kind. Nor was the Provost’s enjoy- 
ment of literature confined to the Latin 
language. He could repeat by heart 
whole poems, such as the Glenfinlas of Sir 
Walter Scott ; and miscellaneous books, 
but especially those bearing on the history 
of birds, which was one of his favourite 
studies, were treasured up in a memory, 
which, though not methodically arranged, 
was still retentive. 

From his union of such accomplish- 
ments with great integrity of character, 
the Provost was very useful as an Uni- 
versity examiner. His knowledge indeed 
of Greek was rather of the ante-Porsonian 
kind ;—but whenever the question lay with- 
in his proper beat, it was absolutely impos- 
sible for him either to be mistaken or to do 
wrong. He took the most lively interest 
in each examination, and would remember 
for years the point on which it had turned. 

Nor was he less attentive, as may readily 
be imagined, to questions of the same kind 
in his own college. A good scholar was 
almost certain to be his pet. In his dis- 
cipline generally there was something of 
almost Roman firmness, or, as some would 
say, of old-fashioned vigour. Yet under 
the rigid manner lay the kindest sympathy. 
Scarcely any act, apparently severe, cost 
the sufferer more than it did the feelings 
of him who inflicted the penalty. The 
Provost never met the Tutor, if a member 
of his own college, without the minutest 
inquiries about some one or other of his 
flock. When, however, the more dis- 
tinguished of his Fellows had been drafted 
off to more lucrative offices elsewhere, the 
Provost did not hesitate to consult the 
true interests of his college by selecting an 
alien lecturer of acknowledged eminence, 
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rather than any member of his own body 


whose merits might not be so generally ‘ 


recognised. 

It is generally found, that men who 
have raised themselves to eminence attach 
its full value to the money which they 
have laboriously acquired. Nor was the 
late Provost any exception to this remark; 
yet he would often do far more liberal 
actions than men apparently more easy or 
careless in giving. Many charities have 
lost in him a munificent supporter; and 
it deserves mention, that if one of his 
younger Fellows, whom he thought favour- 
ably of, was travelling in ill health, and 
‘“dividends’’ were slack, the Provost 
would offer him pecuniary aid, with a 
delicacy of manner which doubled the 
kindness of the act. In his management 
of college property, no opportunity of 
grasping immediate gain ever disturbed 
the clear view which he acted upon of 
the permanent interests of the college. 
On this account he deserves record among 
its benefactors ; for, though his policy of 
refusing the immediate temptation of fines 
ultimately repaid him, he practised it at a 
time when no such re-payment could have 
been foreseen as probable. Many men 
have been more widely popular ; few, within 
the circle where they were appreciated, 
have been more justly respected. Dr. 
Thackeray held the appointment of chap- 
lain in ordinary to George III. and the 
succeeding Sovereigns, including her pre- 
sent Majesty. He was an erudite classic, 
and an eminent naturalist; and his collec- 
tion and library, in connection with his 
study, are reputed (as private ones) to rank 
among, even if they are not the best in 
England. Dr. Thackeray suffered for some 
years before his decease from an internal 
complaint, which finally carried him off. 

Dr. Thackeray married in 1816 Mary- 
Anne, eldest daughter of Alexander Cot- 
tin, esq. who was in the commission of 
the peace for Herts, and died Sept. 2, 
1794. This lady died in Wimpole-street, 
at the house of her sister Miss Cottin, on 
the 18th Feb. 1818. Her death in child- 
birth was attended with the melancholy 
circumstance of Sir Richard Croft, M.D. 
(who had recently attended the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales,) committing suicide 
in thehouse. The death of Mrs. Thacke- 
ray occurred three days after this tragic 
occurrence. (See the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for Feb. 1818, p. 188.) 

Dr. Thackeray leaves one daughter, who 
is the heiress of his great wealth. His 


executors are the Bishop of Lincoln, Mr. 
M. Thackeray, and J. Packe, esq. His 
body was deposited in a vault of the ante- 
chapel of King’s College Chapel on the 
29th Oct. 

Gent. Maa, Vou, XXXIV. 
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P. W. Banks, Ese. 

Aug. 13. Aged 44, Percival Weldon 
Banks, esq. M.A. Barrister-at-Law. 

Mr. Banks was the “ Morgan Rattler ’’ 
of Fraser’s Magazine and other periodicals, 

“ One of the chosen, but fast diminish- 
ing band who surrounded Maginn in all 
the erratic light of his literary success, 
Mr. Banks wore no small resemblance in 
many respects to that ill-fated genius. 
Like Maginn he was an accomplished 
scholar and a perfect gentleman—variously 
endowed by nature, highly cultivated by 
study, of quick feelings, and with a warm 
and generous heart; like him, too, in 
addition to a social and ardent tempera- 
ment, which rendered him the delight of 
every convivial assemblage, he possessed 
a large share of that improvidence which 
unfortunately characterised his clever 
countryman.’’ 

He was called to the bar at Gray’s Inn 
on the 30th Jan. 1835. 





Dr. NEANDER. 

July 14. At Berlin, aged 61, John 
Augustus William Neander, Upper Con- 
sistorial Councillor, and Professor of The- 
ology in the University of Berlin. 

Neander was born at Gottingen of He- 
brew parents, on the 16th June, 1789. He 
studied at Halle and Géttingen; and at 
the early age of twenty-three was ap- 
pointed professor at Heidelberg. He had 
occupied the chair of Divinity at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin from the year 1813. He 
was one of the chief promoters of the 
changes operated in the Protestant estab- 
lishment of Prussia, and of the compro- 
mise of the Lutheran and Calvinistic con- 
fessions in the so-called United Church. 
Though opposed to the offensive rational- 
ism of the “ Friends of Light,’’ he was 
himself one of the luminaries of the un- 
sound school of theology which has super- 
seded the ancient traditions of the Pro- 
testant communions of Germany. 

Neander has published a great number 
of works:—among which the principal 
are, Memoirs of the History of Christi- 
anity and of the Christian Life; A History 
of St. Bernard and his Time; A History 
of St. Chrysostom and of the origin of 
the Eastern Church; the Developement 
and Explanation of the various Gnostic 
Systems ; and a History of the Establish - 
ment and Government of the Church by 
the Apostles. Most of these have ap- 
peared in English versions in this coun- 
try; and atranslation of another work, 
entitled “‘ Light in the Dark Places,” pre- 
senting memorials of Christian life in the 
medieval centuries, has just been pub- 
lished. 

4Q 
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Mr. Joun Ray. 
April 8. At his residence, Brunswick- 
terrace, Windsor, Mr. John Ray, where 


he had been well known and respected for’ 


nearly fifty years. 

He was, by his father’s side, of the same 
descent, it is believed, as the Rev. John 
Ray, M.A. F.R.S. of Black Notley, in 
Essex, and the Meads of the same county. 

Mr. John Ray was born Sept. 5, 1776, 
at Sudbury, Suffolk, and was the second 
son of the Rev. John Mead Ray, the re- 
vered minister for sixty-three years of the 
Congregational Protestant Dissenters, as- 
sembling in Friar-street mecting-house, in 
the afore-mentioned (now disfranchised) 
borough. His mother was Miss Eliza- 
beth Shepherd, daughter of William Shep- 
herd, esq. of Braintree, Essex, the son of 
the Rev. Thomas Shepherd, M.A. who, 
after being vicar of St. Neot’s, Hunts, and 
having other preferment, seceded from the 
Church of England, and founded one of 
the largest congregations of Independents 
in Essex, at Bocking. His father also 
before him dissented, resigning the rectory 
of Tillbrook, Beds, soon after the passing 
of the Act of Uniformity. The Shepherds 
were a highly respectable family, bearing 
Ermine, three battle-axes in chief. There 
is in the College of Heralds a pedigree of 
them and the Saviles, of descent from the 
Mexborough family. 

The subject of this record was married 
Aug. 27, 1807, to the widow of Mr. Robert 
Legge of Windsor. Her maiden name 
was Sarah Naish, of the county of Hants. 
She died Nov. 24, 1844, in the 74th year 
of herage. By her Mr. Ray had two sons, 
who both survive their parents, the Rev. 
Henry William Gainsborough Ray, pres- 
byter, Lancaster, and the Rev. Alfred 
Shepherd Ray, Independent minister at 
Sydenham, Kent. The latter has issue, by 
Miss Ann Frost, Mead Alfred Shepherd 
Ray. 

Mr. John Ray retired from business in 
1823, upon an ample fortune inherited and 
acquired ; and afterwards, being a man of 
leisure, integrity, and good sense, he was 
invited and elected to many important 
offices, which he filled with credit to him- 
self and advantage to others. Twice he 
was returned town-councillor for the bo- 
rough of Windsor, and sat between the 
years 1838 and 1844, when he retired, from 
the infirmities of age. He was a commis- 
sioner of the highways, was on the com- 
mittee of the dispensary, and of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society, and was 
sometime treasurer and secretary of seve- 
ral other institutions. As aconscientious 
and hereditary protestant dissenter, he was 
a deacon and treasurer of the church and 
congregation of Independents at New 
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Windsor ; and a liberal supporter of the 
worship of God, and all those societies 
which have for their object the extension 
of Christianity, the dissemination of useful 
and religious knowledge, and the improve- 
ment of the condition of his fellow-towns- 
men and mankind generally. 

Mr. Ray died after an attack of the in- 
fluenza, of a ruptured artery on the chest, 
which almost immediately dismissed him 
from the body, and returned his spirit into 
the hands of his ‘‘ faithful Creator,’’ in 
the 74th year of his age. 

On the 15th of March last his elder 
brother, Shepherd Ray, esq. justice of the 
peace, died at Ipswich in the 75th year of 
his age, in a manner similar and as sud- 
denly. He married Miss Mary Ann Jar- 
rold, sister to Thomas Jarrold, esq. M.D. 
of Manchester, author of ‘‘ Instinct and 
Reason,’’ &c. &c., and has left a son and 
four daughters surviving. 

Their youngest brother, Mr, Charles 
Ray, by a second marriage, with Elizabeth 
Fenn, daughter of Thomas Fenn, esq. of 
Sudbury, Suffolk, and of the Fenns of 
Suffolk and Norfolk, is still surviving, and 
has a son, John Mead Ray, at Sudbury. 





Mr. CHartes HARMAN. 

Oct. At Taunton, Mr. Charles 
Harman, a very old and respectable in- 
habitant of that town. 

The deceased was formerly an in- 
dustrious and honourable tradesman of 
Taunton, and having a passion for music, 
especially for the solemn tones of the 
organ, sedulously devoted himself to that 
instrument, and accepted the appointment 
of organist to St. Mary’s church, which he 
held until a recent period. His latter 
years have been employed in the processes 
of building, and the elevated villa on the 
height of the sylvan scenery at Stoke 
Saint Mary, near Taunton, employed, if 
not profitably, at least agreeably, much of 
his time and attention. By prudent and 
unostentatious habits, he had accumulated 
considerable property, which he has be- 
queathed in numerous legacies with con- 
siderable regard to the positions in life of 
the persons thus benefited. Some houses, 
which he called ‘‘ Harmony Row,’ he has 
charitably devised to trustees for the 
benefit of eligible female occupants, re- 
spectively belonging to the parishes of 
Taunton St. James and Taunton St. Mag- 
dalen ; and for keeping them in repair has 
adequately endowed them. Among the 
bequests is 200/. for reparations of the 
tower of St. Mary Magdalen. A powerful 
organ constructed for his own amusement, 
for the reception of which, in building his 
house in East-street, a large room was 
erected, is given to the Incumbent of 
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Staple Fitzpaine, for the use of that 
church; his favorite violincello is left to 
Mr. W. Summerhaye ; and various money 
legacies, most of which range from 20/. to 
50/. are awarded with great considerate- 
ness and benevolence. His executors are 
the Rev. R. Bower, Mr. Jeboult, and Mr. 
W. H. Chorley. 

Mrs. Harman died less than a month 
before him at the age of 74. 





Mr. WitiraM Barraup. 

Oct... In his 40th year, Mr. Wil- 
liam Barraud, animal painter. 

The family of Mr. Barraud came from 
France at the time of the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes ; his father held a respon- 
sible situation in the Custom-house, and 
his grandfather was a well-known chrono- 
meter-maker of Cornhill. His taste for 
painting was probably inherited from his 
maternal grandfather, an excellent minia- 
ture painter; but it was not fostered very 
early in life, for he was, on quitting school, 
introduced to a situation in the Customs, 
where, however, he continued but a short 
time, and then quitted it to follow the pro- 
fession most in unison with his talents 
and feelings, under the guidance of Mr. 
Abraham Cooper, R.A. with whom he 
studied a considerable time. Without at- 
taining to the highest rank in his peculiar 
department, that of an animal painter, or 
rather a painter of horses and dogs, for he 
chiefly confined his practice to these, he 
was always correct, and even elegant, in 
his style of work ; while the subject pic- 
tures which he painted in conjunction with 
his brother Henry are far above mediocrity, 
both in conception and treatment. The 
two brothers had long been joint-exhibitors 
at the Royal Academy and the British 
Institution, and at the time when William 
was almost suddenly snatched away they 
had built and furnished a new study for 
themselves to labour in, and were about 
to throw all their energies into some pic- 
tures they had together planned to exe- 
cute ; but it was otherwise ordained. 

His last illness was short, but his suf- 
ferings were intense ; these he bore with 
the patience and resignation of one who 
ever possessed a well-regulated mind, and 
had lived a life of consistent charity. His 
loss will be severely felt by all who had 
the pleasure of his acquaintance, for he was 
upright and sincere, and, while unsparingly 
rigid himself, he was indulgent and con- 
siderate towards others.—Ar?¢ Journal. 





Mr. James Scorr WALKER. 

Aug. 21. At Liverpool, Mr. James 
Scott Walker, well known in that town 
from the long period that he had been 
connected with the local press. 
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In the earlier part of his life Mr. 
Walker was connected with the Liverpool 
Mercury, as its sub-editor, and the duties 
of that laborious office he executed with 
ability and discrimination. On leaving 
that establishment, he started a literary 
periodical of his own called the Lancashire 
Museum ; and the varied powers and ac- 
quirements which he brought to the task, 
together with his skill in enlisting the 
services of able contributors, obtained for 
the periodical a circulation which was 
deemed wonderful in a town then noto- 
riously neglectful of all local efforts of a 
literary character. Almost every number 
of The Museum was enlivened with some 
story, essay, anecdote, or gossiping article 
written by the facile pen of its editor ; and 
some of those productions evinced imagi- 
nation, humour, vigour of treatment, and 
ingenuity, not often surpassed by writers 
whose names are household words. A 
poetic taste was among his literary en- 
dowments ; and some of his poetical pro- 
ductions ranged far above mediocrity. 
In the course of his chequered life Mr. 
Walker had visited the West Indies and 
South America, and a fearful earthquake, 
which took place during his residence in 
the latter country formed the subject of 
his longest, most ambitious, and most 
successful poem. 

After the abandonment of his local 
periodical, Mr. Walker was, for several 
years, the editor of a Liberal paper in 
Preston. About a dozen years ago he re- 
turned to Liverpool, and in the intervening 
period he acted as contributor and re- 
porter to several local papers, but more 
especially to the Liverpool Standard. 
With politics, however, he ‘rarely inter- 
meddled during the whole of his last term 
of residence in the town. 

Mr. Walker had not only a literary but 
a mechanical genius, and under favourable 
circumstances his constructive faculty 
might have been brought into fuller and 
more profitable play. In naval architec- 
ture he was an enthusiastic amateur, and 
he had executed many beautiful models of 
different descriptions of vessels. One of 
his favourites consisted of a design for a 
ship with a double keel, the object of this 
singular construction being to give the 
vessel greater steadiness in the water. 
This design, which we are told has been 
well spoken of by practical men, he at 
one time thought of patenting. Amongst 
his fellow-workers of the press he was 
esteemed for his kind and courteous 
manner; and, though he had his failings, 
which had inflicted on him their chastise- 
ment, they were regarded as the too 
common inheritance of our frail humanity. 
—Liverpool Mercury. 
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Mr. GALE. 

Sept. 8. By falling from a balloon in 
France, in his 50th year, Mr. Gale the 
aéronaut. 

This person, who styled himself ‘‘ Lieut. 
Gale,’’ though his only pretence to that 
designation was his having served as in- 
spector of the coast blockade in Ireland, 
was a native of London. Early in life he 
exhibited much aptitude for the dramatic 
profession, performing such parts at the 
Coburg, Astley’s, and the Surrey theatres 
as were termed the juvenile characters, with 
occasionally the tyrant in the Eastern 
spectacles. With the late Andrew Ducrow, 
of Astley’s Amphitheatre, he was a special 
favourite. He visited America shortly 
after the famed equestrian piece of ‘‘ Ma- 
zeppa’’ came out at the Amphitheatre in 
1831, and performed the hero, Mazeppa, 
for 200 nights at the Bowery Theatre, 
New York, by which he realised a hand- 
some sum in salary and benefits. While 
there he became intimaté with a tribe of 
Indians, with whose habits and manners 
he so completely identified himself, that 
when arrayed in their costume he was fre- 
quently taken for a native. He returned 
to England with a party of six and their 
chief, Ma Caust, who acquired much 
celebrity for some months at the Victoria 
theatre. A circumstance took place which 
placed the chief, Ma Caust, at the Old 
Bailey for a criminal offence, and Mr. Gale 
greatly interested himself in obtaining 
evidence to assist his Indian friend on the 
trial. The late Sir Augustus d’ Este, son 
of the Duke of Sussex, who became ac- 
quainted with the Indian, took also a lively 
interest in the trial. The result was an 
acquittal, and shortly after Mr. Gale was ap- 
pointed to a situation of inspector in the 
coast blockade service in the northern part 
of Ireland, which department he held for 
nearly seven years. He returned to 
England to obtain from his~patron, Sir 
Augustus, a removal to a more congenial 
locality in England ; but, failing in doing 
so, he declined returning to Ireland, and 
again embraced the stage at the City of 
London theatre. The altered state in 
which he found the dramatic profession 
after so long an absence from it, induced 
him to turn his thoughts to scientific pur- 
poses, and, having had a balloon manu- 
factured at the Old Montpelier Grounds, 
Walworth, he made his first ascent at the 
Rosemary Branch Tavern early in the 
year 1848. From that period he had 
made a great number of ascents in all 
parts of the kingdom, and his last fatal 
ascent was the 114th. During his late 
French career he was accompanied by Mr. 
James Ellis, late of Cremorne Gardens, 
who made all arrangements till within a 
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short time, when he had to return to Eng- 
land on his own business. Gale’s last 
ascent was made from the Hippodrome of 
Vincennes, at Bordeaux, with the “ Royal 
Cremorne Balloon,” seated (for the first 
time) on the back of a pony. He at- 
tempted to descend at.a place named 
Anguilles. When the pony had been re- 
leased from its slings, the peasants who 
held the ropes of the balloon, misunder- 
standing the directions given by the aéro- 
naut, let go, and the balloon, having still 
sufficient gas in it to give an ascensional 
force after losing the weight of the beast, 
rose suddenly, and the anchor, which held 
by a tree, being loosened by the sudden 
motion, the shock upset the car. Mr. 
Gale, however, clung to the ropes, and 
pulled the string of the valve to cause a 
further escape of gas. The ascent of the 
balloon was then checked, and it was 
thought in consequence that he had suc- 
ceeded in climbing up into the car. This, 
however, was not the case, as the next day 
the balloon was discovered lying on the 
ground some miles from the spot where 
the pony was liberated, and, on further 
search being made, the dead body of 
Lieutenant Gale was found in a wood with 
the limbs all broken. He has left a wife 
and seven children. 

He was most sanguine in all his under- 
takings, and rarely thought of the con- 
sequences of any speculation in which 
personal danger was to be apprehended. 
It is thought that his imperfect knowledge 
of the French language was the cause of 
the catastrophe. 

His body was interred in the Protestant 
cemetery at Bordeaux. 





Miss BirFin. 

_ Oct. 2. At Liverpool, aged 66, Miss 
Sarah Biffin, who though born without 
hands or arms attained considerable emi- 
nence as a miniature painter. She was a 
native of East Quantoxhead, near Bridge- 
water. She was taught the rudiments of 
art by Mr. Dukes, to whom she bound 
herself by a written agreement; and, 
though she remained with him nearly six- 
teen years, she received at no time more 
than 5/. per ann. In 1821 she received a 
medal from the Society of Arts for one of 
her pictures. Through the kindness of 
the late Earl of Morton, she received 
further instruction from Mr. Craig, and 
supported herself for many years by mi- 
niature painting. After settling in Liver- 
pool, age grew upon her, and her efforts 
to support herself being ineffectual, a 
small annuity was purchased for her 
through the kind exertions of Mr. Rich- 
ard Rathbone. 
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CLERGY DECEASED. 


Aug. 12. At Bathurst settlement, River 
Gambia, aged 31, the Rev. James A. Bur- 
rowes, B.A. Magd. coll. CamU¥, Colonial 
Chaplain, having held that appointment 
only four months. He has left a widow 
and child. 

Sept. 9. At Brussels, aged 73, the Rev. 
Charles James Clifton, late British Chap- 
lain at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Sept.11. The Rev. Edmund Granger, 
British Chaplain at Ems, Germany. 

Sept. 15. At New Brentford, aged 59, 
the Rev. Moses Banks. He was of Wad- 
ham college, Oxford, M.A. 1818. 

Sept.16. At Sowerby, Yorkshire, aged 
39, the Rev. George Hughes Hobson, last 
surviving son of George Hobson, esq. of 
Clifton, near York. 

Sept. 17. The Rev. James Main- 
waring, of Bromborough hall, Cheshire, 
Vicar of Cainham, Shropshire, Perp. Cu- 
rate of Bromborough, and Chairman of 
the Board of Guardians of the Wirral 
Union. He was the only son of James 
Mainwaring of Bromborough, esq. was 
born at Avignon, and naturalised by Act 
of Parliament. He was of Emmanuel 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1815, M.A. 
1818: was presented to Cainham in the 
latter year, and to Bromborough in 1827. 

Sept. 18. Aged 75, the Rev. John 
Ireland, Perp. Curate of Skelmersdale 
(1804), in the parish of Ormskirk. 

Sept. 20. At Yaxley, Hunts, aged 46, 
the Rev. Harry Sewell, Curate and patron 
of the Vicarage of Yaxley. He was of St. 
Peter’s college, Cambridge, B.D. 1845. 

Sept. 21. At St. Cross, near Win- 
chester, the Rev. W. T. Williams, Rector 
of Lainston, Perp. Curate of Freefolk, and 
Chaplain of St. Cross Hospital. He re- 
ceived the donative of Freefolk with the 
chaplaincy of St. Cross in 1820, and was 
presented to the rectory of Lainston in 
1826 by Sir F. H. Bathurst. 

Sept. 22. At Malvern, in his 70th 
year, the Rev. John Willson, late of Thorpe 
hall, Lincolnshire. Having been for some 
time greatly depressed in his spirits, he 
threw himself from the window of his bed- 
room, and died three days after. He was 
formerly a Fellow of Lincoln college, Ox- 
ford, M.A. 1806, B.D. 1813. 

Sept. 24. At Buttevant, Cloyne, the 
Rev. James Laurence Cotter, Vicar of that 
parish. He was of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, LL.B. 1806. 

At Rasharkin, co. Antrim, the Rev. 
William H. Dickson, for many years Pre- 
bendary of Rasharkin, and Rector of Fin- 
voy, co. Antrim. He was the second son 
of the late Right Rev. Dr. Dickson, Bishop 
of Down and Connor, and brother of the 
late Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Dickson, K.C.B. 
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Sept. 28. Aged 79, the Rev. Gaius 
Barry, Rector of Little Sodbury, Glou- 
cestershire, to which he was presented in 
1819. 

At Horton, Bucks, the Rev. William 
Brown, for fifty-four years Rector of that 
parish. 

Sept. 29. At Shipton Bellinger, Hants. 
aged 42, the Rev. Thomas Charles Garlike, 
Curate of that parish. He was of Clare 
hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1831, M.A. 1835. 

At Frimley, Surrey, from a shot- 
wound received from a burglar who had 
entered his bed-room, aged 54, the 
Rev. Georye Edward Hollest, Perp. Cu- 
rate of that place, to which he was pre- 
sented in 1832. He has left a widow and 
two sons, for whom a public subscription 
has been set on foot. 

Sept. 30. At Blagdon, Somerset, aged 
61, the Rev. Daniel Guilford Wait, 
LL.D. Rector of that parish. He was of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge; LL.B. 
1819, LL.D. 1824; and was presented to 
Blagdon in 1819, having been previously 
Curate of Puckle church, near Bristol. 
Dr. Wait was a distinguished Orientalist. 
He was the author of a Defence of a Cri- 
tique on the Hebrew word Nachash against 
the Hypothesis of Adam Clarke, 1811, 
8vo.; Inquiry respecting the Religious 
Knowledge which the Heathen Philoso- 
phers derived from the Jewish Scriptures, 
1813, 8vo.; and of frequent contributions 
to the Classical Journal. 

Lately. At Link House, Blyth, the 
Rev. John, Greenwood, Curate of Craylie, 
Yorkshire. 

Oct.1. At his glebe, the Rev. J. H. 
Bouchier, Rector of Ardcanny, and a 
Prebendary of Limerick. 

At the Grotto, Basildon, Berks. the 
residence of his father-in-law the Rev. 
G. H. Peel, aged 52, the Rev. Charles 
Henry Cox, M.A. Rector of Oulton, 
Suffolk (1845), and one of the Lecturers 
of the City of Oxford, to which function 
he had been very recently appointed. 

Oct. 2. At Westmill, Herts. aged 61, 
the Rev. Theodore Drury, Rector of that 
parish. He was of Pembroke college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1811, M.A. 1830. 

At Putney, aged 73, the Rev. William 
Carmatt. 

Oct. 3. At Filey, near Scarborough, 
aged 37, the Rev. Henry William Bowles 
Daubeney, B.A., Rector of Kirk Bramwith, 
near Doncaster. He was the second son 
of Major-Gen. Henry Daubeney, K.H. 
Colonel of the 8th Foot. He was of Tri- 
nity college, Oxford; was presented to 
the perpetual curacy of Cains Cross, co. 
Gloucester; afterwards appointed Domestic 
Chaplain to the Earl of Waldegrave; and 
in 1841 presented by Colonel Freke to the 
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vicarage of Hannington, Wilts. He mar- 
ried in 1838 Peggy-Louisa, fourth dau. of 
the late Benjamin Morland, esq. of Sheep- 
stead House, near Abingdon. 

At Hanmer, Flintshire, aged 66, the 
Rev. John Hanmer, M.A. late and for 
upwards of forty years Vicar of that place; 
uncle to Sir John Hanmer, Bart. He 
was the third son of Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
the second Baronet, by Margaret, eldest 
daughter and coheir of George Kenyon, 
esq. of Peel, co. Lancaster; and brother 
to Job Walden, esq. barrister-at-law, who 
died on the 2d Aug. last. He was of 
Brasenose college, Oxford, M.A. 1808, 
and was presented to his living in the same 
year. He married in 1816 Catharine, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Whichcote, Bart. 
and had issue three sons, Anthony-John, 
Francis, and Humphrey; and three daugh- 
ters, —Sophia, married in 1839 to John 
Lees Ainsworth, esq. of Bankside, Lan- 
cashire ; Catharine; and Frances. 

Oct. 4. At Great Ness, Shropshire, 
the Rev. Henry Calveley Cotton, Vicar of 
that'parish (1823), and Rector of Hinstock 
(1820). He was of Merton college, Ox- 
ford, M.A. 1813. 

At Worlington rectory, Suffolk, aged 
65, the Rev. James Gibson, Rector of that 
parish. He was Fellow of Wadham col- 
lege, Oxford, M.A. 1811, and was pre- 
sented to his living in 1818 by the Hon. 
T. Windsor. He was formerly Chaplain 
to the Lock Hospital, and was the author 
of ‘* Two Sermons on the Church. 1835.” 

Oct. 5. At Earl’s Crome, Worcester- 
shire, aged 67, the Rev. Charles Dunne, 
Rector of that parish (1807), Vicar of 
Eldersfield (1839), and for many years a 
magistrate of the division of Upton-on- 
Severn. He was of Balliol college, Ox- 
ford, M.A. 1808. 

At Cheltenham, in consequence of an 
accident, aged 44, the Rev. John Clemson 
Egginton. 

Oct. 8. Aged 37, the Rev. William 
John Crockford, B.A. Rector of Mawgan 
in Meneage and St. Martin in Meneage, 
Cornwall (1848). He was of Brasenose 
college, Oxford. 

At Ballinacourty, co. Tipperary, the 
Rev. John Massy Dawson, Rector of 
Abinger and Perp. Curate of Oakwood, 
Surrey. He was a son of the late James 
Hewitt Massy Dawson, esq. M.P. for co. 
Limerick ; was of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1828, M.A. 1835. 

Oct. 9. At Dorking, Surrey, aged 68, 
the Rev. James Joyce, M.A. Vicar of that 
parish. He was of St. Edmund hall, Ox- 
ford; and was presented to his living by 
the late Duke of Norfolk in Feb. 1836, 
having been tutor to the present Earl of 
Arundel and Surrey. 


Oct. 11. At Orpington, Kent, the Rev. 
George Francis Dawson, Vicar of Orping- 
ton with St. Mary Cray (1847). ‘ He 
had laboured in the ministry of the Church 
of England for more than twenty years, 
but was better known to the Christian 
public by his faithful testimony at Malta, 
as an officer of artillery, when, in 1824, 
he was dismissed the service for remon- 
strating against orders which required him 
to take part, at least indirectly, in the 
idolatry of the Mass.’’—Record. 

In London, the Rev. Ernest Kingston, 
late Curate of St. John’s, Nottingham, 
youngest son of the late John Kingston, 
esq. of Clarence-terrace, Regent’s-park. 
He was of University college, Durham, 
B.A. 1847. 

Oct. 12. At Lota Lodge, co. Cork, the 
Rev. William J. Finch, M.A. 

Oct. 14. At Bury St. Edmund’s, the 
Rev. Thomas West, for nearly twenty 
years Chaplain of the Suffolk County 
Gaol. He was of Christ’s college, Camb. 
B.A. 1826. 

Oct. 15. At Shrewsbury, aged 63, the 
Rev. Frederick Holmes, formerly Profes- 
sor in the Bishop’s college, Calcutta. 

Oct. 18. At the house of his son-in- 
law Henry Norris, esq. Swalcliffe-park, 
Oxfordshire, aged 75, the Rev. John Lloyd 
Crawley, Rector of Heyford and Hol- 
denby, co. Northampton. He was the 
second son of Sir Thomas Crawley Boevy, 
the 2d Bart. by Anne, 2d dau. of the Rev. 
Thomas Savage, Rector of Standish, co. 
Glouc. He was of King’s college, Cam- 
bridge, M.A. 1801; and was instituted to 
both his churches in 1809. Hisson, bear- 
ing his own names, was Vicar of Arling- 
ham, co. Glouc. and was drowned in the 
Severn in 1848 (see our vol. xxx. p. 440). 

Oct. 21. In Foley-place, aged 48, the 
Rev. John Charles Pigott, formerly of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1824, 
M.A. 1827. 

Oct. 24. At Blaston, Leicestershire, 
aged 52, the Rev. Thomas Woodcock 
Brown, Vicar of Horninghold, in that 
county (1823). He was of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1821. 

Oct. 25. At Great Glenn, Leicestersh. 
in his 70th year, the Rev. Francis Thomas 
Corrance, Vicar of that parish, and Rec- 
tor of Great Stretton (1814). He was of 
Trinity hall, Cambridge, LL.B. 1809. 

At Aston-upon- Trent, Derbyshire, 
aged 85, the Rev. Nathaniel Palmer John- 
son, M.A. fifty-three years Rector of that 
parish. He was of Emmanuel college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1787, M.A. 1790. 

Oct. 26. At Bothamstall, Notts. the 
Rev. George Rawlinson, Perp. Curate of 
that place (1848), and Domestic Chaplain 
to the Duke of Newcastle. He was son 
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of the late John Rawlinson, esq. of Wim- 
pole-street. 

Oct. 28. At Fornham St. Martin, 
Suffolk, aged 88, the Rev. John Cart- 
wright, LL.B. 

Oct.29. At Drake’s Place, Welling- 
ton, aged 67, the Rev. William Prockter 
Thomas, LL.B. a Prebendary of Wells, and 
late Vicar of Wellington, co. Somerset, 
dean rural of Taunton, and a magistrate 
for the county of S»merset. He was of 
Trinity hall, Cambcidge, LL.B. 1808; 
was collated to the prebend of Holcombe 
Burnell in the church of Wells by Bishop 
Law in 1821; and was instituted to the 
vicarage of Wellington cum West Buck- 
land, on his own petition as patron in 
1843. He was also Chaplain to his late 
R.H. the Duke of Sussex. 

Oct. 31. At Tan-y-Bryn, near Bangor, 
aged 66, the Rev. Hugh Price, Junior 
Vicar of Bangor (1838), and formerly 
Head Master of Friars’ School in that 
city, and a magistrate for the county of 
Carnarvon. He was of Jesus college, 
Oxford, M.A. 1813. 

At Monk’s Lodge, Essex, aged 78, the 
Rev. James Sperling, M.A. Vicar of 
Great Maplestead (1797), and Rector of 
Lamarsh (1803) in that county. He was 
of Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1795, 
M.A. 1798. 

Nov. 1. At Gislingham, Suffolk, aged 
80, the Rev. Thomas Collyer, Rector of 
that parish (1797), Vicar of the. Holy 
Trinity, Bungay, 1834, and Chaplain to 
the Duke of Newcastle. He was of Christ 
church, Oxford, M.A. 1793; was formerly 
Chaplain to the late 22d Light Dragoons. 
He resigned the rectory of Gislingham in 
1840, when the Rev. Robert Collyer, M.A. 
of Trinity college, Cambridge, was pre- 
sented to that living by the Queen. 

From injuries occasioned by a fall from 
his horse, the Rev. Thomas Jones Landon, 
Vicar of St. Breward, Cornwall (1815). 
He was of Worcester college, Oxford, 
M.A. 1814, ; 

Nov. 2. In the Chantry, Norwich, 
aged 83, the Rev. Robert Rolfe, Rector of 
Thurgarton (1819), Caldecot (1815), and 
Cockley Cley (1819), and Vicar of Yax- 
ley, Suffolk (1796). He was of Gonville 
and Caius college, Cambridge, B.A. 1788, 
as 5th Junior Optime. He was, perhaps, 
the only clergyman at once the incumbent 
of five livings. To one of them (Thur- 
garton) he was collated by the late Bishop 
Bathurst. 

Nov. 7. Aged 62, the Rev. Benjamin 
Howell, Rector of Heighley (1826), and 
Perp. Curate of Acton Round (1833), 
Salop, and Hon. Secretary of the St. 
David’s Society, Birmingham. 

Norv. 10. At Donington, Lincolnshire, 
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aged 90, the Rev. John Wilson, Vicar and 
patron of that parish, and Perp. Curate of 
Surfleet. He was instituted to the latter 
church in 1815; to the formerin 18 . 

Nov. 13. At Plas yn Llysfaen, Car- 
narvonshire, aged 94, the Rev. James 
Price, Rector of Llanfechan, Montgome- 
ryshire, and one of her Majesty’s justices 
of the peace for the counties of Denbigh, 
Carnarvon, and Montgomery. Mr. Price 
became Rector of Cerrig-y-druidion in 
1784, and held the living of Llanfechan 
for 54 years. 

Nov. 14. At Cranbrook, Kent, aged 
75, the Rev. Daniel Williams Davies, 
M.A. formerly Vicar of that place, and 
for the last 36 years Master of the Gram- 
mar School in the same town. He was of 
Brasenose college, Oxford, M.A. 1807. 

Nov. . The Rev. Samuel Jolliffe 
Tufnell, Canon of Chichester, Vicar of 
North Mundham and Hunston, Sussex. 
He was the second son of George Foster 
Tufnell, esq. of Chichester, Colonel of 
the East Middlesex Militia, and M.P. for 
Beverley, and uncle to the Right Hon. 
Henry Tufnell, M.P. He was of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1796, M.A. 
1800. He was presented to both those 
churches in 1803 by W. Brereton, esq. 
and nominated a Canon in 1804, 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Sept. 30. In Welbeck-st. aged 59, 
Major William Drake, of the Madras 
Establishment. 

Oct. 8. In Arundel-st. aged 61, Com- 
mander Horatio James, R.N. (1841), of 
Rhayader, Radnorshire. 

At Clapham, aged 66, Capt. Chas. Parke 
Deacon, R.A. 

Oct. 9. In Upper Albany-st. aged 74, 
Mr. James William Gowers, of Camber- 
well and the Middle Temple. 

Aged 41, Henry Marcus Mangin, esq. 
eldest surviving son of the late Adm. 
Reuben Caillard Mangin. 

Oct. 13. In Upper Berkeley-st. Richard 
Harcourt Symons, esq. of Lyme Regis. 

In Upper Norton-st. aged 65, James 
Greenhalgh, esq. and aged 78, Mrs. Willis. 

In Fitzroy-sq. aged 56, Jane, relict of 
the Rev. H. Walker. 

Oct. 14. In Old Burlington-st. aged 
59, Ann-Lloyd, widow of John Waite, esq. 

At Highgate, Marrion- Millikin, second 
dau. of the late Patrick Hunter, esq. of 
Guildford-st. 

Oct. 16. In Albany-st. aged 64, Paul 
Rycaut Shordiche, esq. formerly of Cey- 
lon Rifles, youngest and last son of M. 
Shordiche, esq. of Ickenham Hall, Mid- 
dlesex. 
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Oct. 17. In George-st. Hanover-sq. 
aged 65, W. Orlebar, esq. 

Aged 8, Mary-Margaret, third dau. of 
Sir John and Lady Jane Ogilvy. 

At Rotherhithe, aged 72, Rich. George 
Woodruff, esq. 

Oct. 18. At Regent’s Park Barracks, 
aged 38, Lord William Beresford, lst Life 
Guards, in which he was made Capt. 1837. 

Aged 2 months, the Hon. Marcia Lou- 
isa Pitt, youngest child of Lord Rivers. 

In Hans-pl. Chelsea, aged 56, Mr. 
Jasper de Sainte Croix. 

Oct. 19. At Camden-road-villas, aged 
27, Cornelia, wife of H. Griffies Williams, 
esq. and dau. of James Stewart, esq. of 
Brecknock.-cresc. 

Oct, 20. In Little Ryder-st. aged 55, 
Capt. Charles Crole, R.N. He entered 
the navy in 12806, served afloat 18 years, 
and was made Captain 1828. 

Oct. 21. In Halkin-st. West, Sophia, 
relict of Sir James Harington, Bart. She 
was Miss Steer, of Chichester, was mar- 
pie in 1816 in India, and left a widow in 

35. 

In Upper Gower-st. Margaret, 3d dau. 
of the late Lancelot Hare, esq. M.D. 

At Somerset House, Dorothy-Marga- 
retta, wife of Walter Ruding Deverell, esq. 

In Endsleigh-st. Tavistock-sq. aged 88, 
Nathaniel Nathan, esq. 

Aged 73, Mr. Joseph Boulcott, late 
clerk of the cheque under the Board of 
Ordnance. He served with the Guards 
in the Walcheren expedition and in Hol- 
land, in Corsica, and in the retreat to 
Corunna in 1809. In 1812 Mr. Boul- 
cott was present at the sieges of Burgos 
and Cadiz, and in 1815 at Waterloo. He 
was baggage-master to the Duke of Wel- 
lington in France until the withdrawal of 
the army in 1818, in which year his Grace 
appointed Boulcott clerk of the cheque, 
which office filled till 1849, when he re- 
tired on a pension. 

Oct. 22. In Upper George-st. Port- 
man-square, Harriet Ward, dau. and only 
surviving descendant of late John Ward, 
esq. of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Aged 91, Mrs. Elizabeth Thomas. 

At Upper Grosvenor-st. Harriet, wife 
of Capt. Henry T. B. Collier, R.N. and 
dau. of the late Robert Nicholas, esq. 
M.P. of Ashton Keynes, Wilts. 

Oct. 24. In Albert-st. Regent’s park, 
Mr. Richard Cockle, for 40 years De- 
positary of the Brit. and For. Bible Soc. 

In Kent-terr. Regent’s-park, W. Brown 
Ramsay, esq. 

Aged 37, George Bromfield, esq. late of 
Great Dover-street. 

In the Abbey-road, St. John’s-wood, 
John Adams, esq. civil engineer, &c. many 
a" inhabitant of Hawkhurst, Kent. 
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Oct. 25. At Chester-st. Belgrave-sq. 
aged 76, John Greathed Harris, esq. He 
had been a Commissioner of the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court for nearly 30 years. The 
situation will not be filledup. The salary 
was 1,500/. a year, but the cases will now 
be divided among the three remaining 
Commissioners. 

Aged 53, Ann, wife of Adam Dickson, 
of the Strand, and Queen’s-road, St. John’s- 
wood, 

Aged 35, John Lane, D.C.L. Barrister- 
at-law, the only child of John Lane, esq. 
R.N. of Keppel-st. Russell-square. 

At Colebrooke house, Islington, Frances, 
widow of J. L. Woodhouse, esq. of the 
Customs. 

Very suddenly, Sarah, wife of W. Trew- 
heela, esq. of Stoke Newington. 

Aged 79, Rob. Evans, esq, late of Ox- 
ford-st. and Maida-hill. 

Oct. 27. At South Lambeth, aged 78, 
Mrs. Crapper, late of Brixton. 

Aged 80, Peter Mitchell, esq. of the 
North-terr. Camberwell. 

Oct. 28. Aged 78, G. Randell, esq. of 
Croom’s-hill, Blackheath. 

Oct. 29. At Clapham, Emily Hooper, 
youngest dau. of the late James Hill 
Hooper, esq. surgeon, of the Paragon, 
New Kent-road. 

In Upper Gower-st. Paul Tatlock, esq. 

At Knightsbridge, aged 50, Capt. T. 
Roberts, formerly of the 51st Bengal Inf. 
2d son of the late J. Roberts, esq. of 
Waterford. 

Oct. 30. In Charles-st. Westbourne- 
terr. aged 82, Lucretia, youngest dau. of 
the late Matth. Carrett, esq. of Lisbon. 

At Greenwich, aged 33, Theodosia- 
Mary, wife of J. Wm. Sloper, esq. solicitor. 

Aged 68, Sarah, wife of Mr. Woodward, 
of Cannon-st. City, and York-terr. Ken- 
nington. 

Aged 82, Mr. Walter Allanson, sen. of 
Castle-st. Holborn. 

Oct. 31. Mary Ann, dau. .of the late 
Sam. Dickinson, esq. of Great James-st. 

In Great Bedford-st. Miss Vandeleur, 
dau. of the late Gen. Vandeleur. 

Nov. 1. At St. John’s Wood, aged 37, 
Mary, wife of Rev. J. H. Godwin, of New 
College, London, and dau. of Thomas 
Brightwell, esq. of Norwich. 

Aged 72, Miss Hebert, of Gibson-sq. 
Islington, late of Clapton. 

In Upper Bedford-place, aged 49, Miss 
Pidding. 

At her son’s, aged 62, Mrs. Mary Love, 
formerly of Southampton-st. Bloomsbury- 
square. 

Nov. 2. In Harley-st. Col. James 
Bogle Delap, of Stoke Park, Surrey, and 
Lillingstone Lovel, Buckinghamshire. 

At Clerkenwell-close, aged 73, Ann 
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Cutler, a maiden lady of independent 
circumstances but of eccentric and miserly 
habits, who was found dead in a room in 
which she had had no fire for two years. 
She bas bequeathed 100/. to the Society 
for Promoting Christianity among the 
Jews ; 100/. to the London Missionary 
Society ; 100/. to the Spitalfields Ophthal- 
mic Hospital; and 100/. to Lady Hun- 
tingdon’s College; Mr. Austin, her ex- 
ecutor, 19/. 19s.; and, after enumerating 
various sums to private individuals, she 
left the residue of her property to the 
Aged Pilgrims’ Asylum, for the erection 
of almshouses. A coroner’s jury returned 
averdict of Natural Death. 

W. T. Brown, esq. of Watling-st. 

In Cirencester-pl. Fitzroy-sq. aged 88, 
Mrs. F. Kean. 

Aged 76, John De Fleury, esq. of Upper 
North-pl. 

Aged 75, Edward Medlicot, esq. of Earl- 
st. Blackfriars, and Granby-pl. Northflect. 

At York-st. Portman-sq. aged 63, W. 
F. Patterson, esq. of Leamington. 

Nov.3. In Baker-st. Portman-sq. aged 
76, Lieut. Col. Francis Andrew Daniell, 
late of the H.E.I.C. Service. He was bro- 
ther to Colonel John Daniell, Lieut.-Col. 
98th Regt. being the younger son of the 
Rev. Averell Daniell, Rector of Lifford in 
Ireland, who was one of the sons of the 
Rev. Thomas Daniell, (of the Daresbury 
family, co. Chester,) by Susanna, sister 
and coheiress of the Right Rev. Dr. Ave- 
rell, Bishop of Limerick. He entered the 
Hon. Co.’s service in 1792; was present 
at the taking of Pondicherry and the cap- 
ture of Seringapatam, for which he re- 
ceived a medal; and served with distinction 
in many parts of India, in command of 
the body-guard of the Marquess Wellesley, 
when Governor-General. 

Sarah-Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the 
late Louis Albert, esq. 

Nov. 4. Emma, wife of James Fen- 
nings, esq. of Fennings’-wharf. 

Aged 58, Joseph Freeman, esq. of 
Spring-gardens. 

At St. John’s-wood, aged 74, Eliza- 
Ann, relict of Samuel Bristowe, esq. 

At Norfolk-road, St. John’s-wood, aged 
47, Major Bingley Broadhead. 

Nov. 5. In Bell-yard, aged 16, Valen- 
tine- Richard, eldest son of Mr. V. Stevens, 
law bookseller and publisher. 

In Finsbury-sq. aged 34, James Charles 
Curtis, esq. of Gt. St. Helen’s, merchant. 

At Brompton, aged 58, James Hughes, 
eldest son of the late Capt. Galbreath, of 
Fulford, York. 

In Pentonville, aged 56, John Thorne, 
esq. surgeon, eldest son of the Rev. John 
Thorne, formerly of St. Teath, Cornwall. 

Nov. 6. In the Clapham-road, aged 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XXXIV. 
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86, Anne, relict of John Bean, esq. of 
Jamaica. 
m z Keppel-st. aged 82, John Lane, esq. 


Nov. 7. Aged 39, Francis Morgan 
King, esq. 2nd son of C. King, esq. of 
Broomfield Place, Essex. 

Nov. 8. At North Brixton, Margaret, 
wife of H. Harvey, esq. late of the Stock 
Exchange, and dau. of the late W. Ste- 
phenson, esq. of Stockton-upon-Tees. 

At Blackheath, aged 79, Charles Whit- 
law, esq. of Argyll-st. 

Aged 68, Isabella, relict of T. Palmer, 
esq. of Russell-pl. Fitzroy-sq. 

Nev. 9. At West Brixton, Jane, relict 
of T. Froggatt, esq. of Sutton-lodge. 

Nov. 10. At Camberwell, aged 80, 
Hannah, relict of Charles Alsager, esq. of 
Walworth. 

Nov. 11. At Clapham, of apoplexy, 
Percival White, esq. 

In the Old Kent-road, aged 61, Lieut. 
Charles Lloyd, of the Royal Marines. 

Nov. 12. In Lower Grosvenor-place, 
aged 60, Maria-Dover, wife of Charles 
Wentworth Dilke, esq. and dau. of Ed. 
ward and Frances Walker. 

Nov. 13. Aged 65, Nathaniel Huson, esq. 

At Green-terrace, New River Head, 
aged 55, Bowyer Mewburn, esq. of Chan- 
cery-lane, solicitor, brother to Francis 
Mewburn, esq. of Darlington. 





Brerxs.— Oct. 20. At Reading, aged 
85, Mrs. Elizabeth Tyler. 

Oct. 30. At Sulhampstead, aged 88, 
Jane, relict of W. Thoyts, esq. 

Nov. 1. Capt. Blount, of Mapledur- 
ham, son of Michael Blount, esq. of Maple- 
durham House, near Reading. 

Nov. 2. Aged 26, Rebecca, only dau. 
of late E. Bovington, esq. of Windsor. 

Nov. 3. At Uffiegton, aged 22, Emily- 
Clara, 2d dau. of Rev. G. Tufnell. 

CamMBRIDGE.— Oct. 22. At Cambridge, 
aged 84, Christopher Pemberton, esq. 

Nov. 4. At Cambridge, Ernest Frede- 
rick Fiske, M.A., of Emmanuel coll., son 
of the late T. Fiske, esq. of Cambridge. 

CuHESHIRE.—Nov. 1. At Nantwich, 
aged 53, Mr. M‘Clure, solicitor. 

Nov. 8. At Abbot’s Grange, near Ches- 
ter, aged 72, W F. M. Ayrton, esq. 

CornWALL.— Oct. 27. At Truro, aged 
88, Mary, relict of Matthew Vivian, esq. 
of Rosewarne, Camborne. 

CuMBERLAND.—-Oct. 17. At the rec- 
tory, Knaresdale, the wife of the Rev. T. 
Bewsher. 

Drevon.—Oct. 26. At Honiton, aged 
69, Mary, widow of Capt. Conry, of the 
49th Regt. 

Oct. 31. At the rectory, Virginstowe, 
aged 69, Miss Jane a of Lifton, 
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Nov. 2. At South Molton, aged 36, 
R. E. Tanner, esq. surgeon. 

Nov.7. At Heavitree, aged 85, Mar- 
garet, widow of Lieut.-Col. S. South, for- 
merly of 20th Regt. 

Nov. 8. At Plymouth, aged 77, Philip 
Browne, esq. formerly of Peckham. 

Nov. 11. At Great Torrington, aged 
71, George Walker, esq. 

Nov. 12. At Sidmouth, Rosalia-Amelia, 
eldest dau. of Capt. Elphinstone, R.N. 

Dorset.—Oct. 16. At Sherborne, aged 
73, Priscilla, widow of the Rev. W. Ra- 
venscroft, M.A., Prebendary of Rasharkin, 
and rector of Finvoy, Antrim. 

Oct. 19. At Portland, aged 57, Mary, 
wife of Rev. C. Cannon. 

Oct. 20. At Longfleet, near Poole, aged 
79, the wife of John Ayling, esq. 

Oct.21. At Charnmouth, aged 84, W. 
B. Juson, esq. 

Nov. 11. At Winterbourne, aged 90, 
Elizabeth, dau. of late W. Perry, esq. 

DuruamM.—Qc?t. 16. At Durham, aged 
78, Mary, widow of John Griffith, esq. 

Oct.17. At Oldacres Hall, Charlotte, 
relict of T. Swinburne, esq. of Pontop 
Hall, dau. and co-heiress of the late Rob. 
Spearman, esq. of Oldacres. 

Oct. 19. At Durham, aged 50, Sarah, 
wife of Matthew Woodifield, esq. 

Oct. 26. At Stockton-upon-Tees, aged 
48, Thomas Henry Faber, esq. solicitor. 

Oct. 29. At Stainley Hall, Frances- 
Mitford, dau. of late Rev. D. M. Cust, 
Rector of Stainton-le-Street. 

Essex.—Oct. 11. At Colchester, Ca- 
roline, eld. dau. of late Nich. Cesar Cor- 
sellis, esq. of Woodford Bridge. 

Oct. 24.. At Southend, George Brown 
Hogg, esq. late of Bombay Country serv. 

Oct. 25. Aged 68, Eliz.-Launcelot, 
widow of Jonas Asplin, M.D. of Rayleigh. 

Oct. 26. At Wanstead Park, aged 72, 
John Reay, esq. formerly of Mark-lane. 

Lately. At his mother-in-law’s, Mrs. 
Bingham, of Southend, from apoplexy, 
Col. Kersteman. 

GLovucestER.— Océ. 16. At Chelten- 
ham, aged 73, Charlotte-Bulstrode, relict 
of Bryan Cooke, esq. Colonel of the 3d 
West York Militia, and M.P. for Malton. 
She was the daughter of Sir George Cooke, 
of Wheatley, Bart. by Frances-Jury, dau. 
of Sir John Lambart Middleton, Bart. 
She became the second wife of Colonel 
Cooke in 1818, and was left his widow 
without issue in 1820. 

Oct. 18. At Wotton-under-Edge, aged 
69, Mrs. Friar, relict of Rev. Wm. Friar, 
Vicar of Cam. 

Oct. 26. At Cheltenham, aged 84, the 
Hon. Mrs. Forsyth, only surviving sister 
of late Adm. Lord Colville. She was mar- 
ried to James Forsyth, esq. in 1802. 
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Oct. 28. At Painswick, aged 83, Mary, 
relict of William Parker Hamond, esq. of 
Haling House, Surrey. She was the dau. 
and coheiress of Sir Robt. Carr, Bart. of 
Hampton, Middx. 

Lately. At Tewkesbury, aged 87, Anne, 
wife of Thos. Blizard, esq. senior alder- 
man of that borough. 

At Clifton, aged 43, Emma, widow 
of the Rev. John Brereton Langford, of 
Rowel, Cork. 

At Bristol, Charlotte, youngest dau. of 
late T. Warren, esq. of Blagdon House, 
Somerset. 

Nov. 5. At Hotwells, aged 83, John 
Foy Edgar, esq. 

Nov. 8. At Cheltenham, aged 94, Phi- 
lippa, relict of W. Cunliffe Shawe, esq. 

Nov. 13. At Clifton, aged 79, Stephen 
Prust, esq. 

Nov. 14. Aged 75, T. Corey, esq. mer- 
chant, of Bristol. 

Hants.—Oct. 12. At Southsea, Ma- 
tilda-Eliza, wife of C. E. Theakston, esq. 
of the Branch Bank of England. 

At Southampton, aged 86, Mary-Anne, 
relict of the Rev. Edward Barnard, late 
Rector of Alverstoke. 

Oct. 14. At Southsea, Mary, youngest 
dau. of late Rev. Ralph Smith, Rector of 
Oaksey, Wilts. 

Oct.15. At Porchester, aged 65, Pay- 
master W. Webb (1805). 

Oct. 16. At Portsea, aged 82, John 
Hunter, esq. formerly of Navy Pay Office, 
Portsmouth. 

Oct. 17. At Ryde, aged 21, Emma- 
Cecilia, dau. of late Rev. Horace Mann. 

Oct. 18. At his residence, Ashley, 
Hants. aged 71, William Pyle Taunton, 
esq. Barrister-at-law, formerly well known 
on the Western Circuit, and more gene- 
rally to the profession at large by his Re- 
ports in the Common Pleas. Mr. Taun- 
ton entered at the Middle Temple in 1796, 
and went his first circuit in 1804. Hehad 
long retired from the profession, and ap- 
plied himself to the pursuits and scientific 
experiments of agriculture, and frequently 
contributed valuable communications to 
the columns of the “‘ Agricultural Gazette,” 
under the signature of ‘‘ Hantoniensis,”’ 
besides publishing occasional detached 
papers on similar subjects. 

Oct.19. At Ringwood, aged 75, Mary, 
widow of Stephen Pack, esq. 

Aged 53, J. R. Marks, esq. alderman 
of Portsmouth. 

Oct. 20. At The Mount, Nursling, 
Mary-Anne, wife of Ralph Etwall, esq. 

At Milton, Portsea, aged 65, Charlotte, 
only surviving dau. of late Martin White, 
esq. 

Oct. 24. At Alverstoke, aged 91, Mrs. 
Mary Ann Shepherd. 
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Thomas Wise, esq. late of the Priory, 
Christchurch. 

Oct. 25. At Belle Vue House, South- 
ampton, Emily, dau. of the Right Hon. 
Sir G. H. Rose, Bart., and Lady Frances 
Rose. She possessed a handsome income 
under the will of her aunt, Miss P. Rose, 
which now passes into the family of the 
Earl of Morton, who married the eldest 
dau. of Sir G. H. Rose. Her fortune 
was principally employed in religious and 
charitable objects, and she had recently 
founded the Bargates’ Ragged School. 

Oct. 26. At Greatbridge House, near 
Romsey, Jas. Blake, esq. late of Gosport. 

At Newport, Isle of Wight, aged 76, 
Capt. Wm. Tucker, R.N. He served 22 
years during the war. He assisted in 
taking the Spanish 34-gun frigates Santa 
Brigida and Thetis, laden with treasure to 
an enormous amount, his own share of 
prize-money exceeding 5000/7. 

At Bournemouth, aged 26, Barbarina- 
Sophia, wife of Mark William Vane Mil- 
bank, esq. 

Oct. 27. At Southampton, Lieut. 
Joseph Driffield, R.N., son of late Col. 
Driffield, Royal Marines, and grandson of 
late Adm. Sir Rich. Rodney Bligh, G.C.B. 

Aged 66, at Nelson cottage, Ryde, 
Miss Chapman. 

Aged 46, at Southampton, Capt. Lewis, 
late Comm. of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Company’s ship “ Hindostan.’’ 

Oct. 28. At Alverstoke, aged 79, W. 
Woodward, esq. father of Mr. W. Wood- 
ward, of Portsea. 

At Southsea, S. John Nicoll, esq. of 
Lyndhurst, and of Court Lodge, Mount- 
field, Sussex. 

Oct. 31. At Lymington, aged 62, Mrs. 
Grace Hawkins. 

Nov.1. At Gosport, aged 55, Capt. 
Joseph Pafford Dickson Larcom (1841) 
R.N. He was a Lieutenant of 1814, and 
Comm. of 1839. 

In the Close, Winchester, aged 86, Do- 
rothea, relict of James Morley, esq. for- 
merly of Kempshot-park, and of the Civil 
Service on the Bombay establishment. 

Nov. 2. At Southampton, Christiana, 
relict of Edw. Hall Lillie, esq. of Hackney. 

Nov. 11. Harriet-Harcourt, wife of 
Langford Lovell, esq. of Hursley, and 
Wendover Dean House, Bucks, and eldest 
dau. of the late Sir W. Heathcote, Bart., 
of Hursley Park. 

Herts.—Oct. 28. At Newlands, Stan- 
stead, aged 28, Nath. Soames, esq. 

Nov. 1. Aged 10, Juliana, dau. of 
James Raymond, esq. of Hildersham hall, 
Cambridgshire, and late of Little Berk- 
hampstead. 

Hunts.—Oct. 4. At Godmanchester, 
aged 23, Miss Watson. 
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Oct. 28. At Great Paxton, at the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law, T. S. Darnell, 
esq. aged 64, Louisa, wife of Rev. W. 
Dyke, Inc. of Winster, Derbyshire, and 
dau. of late Rev. H. J. Close, Rector of 
Heacham, Suffolk. 

Kent.—Oct. 17. At Lewisham, aged 
67, Wm. Holmer, esq. late of Union-st. 
Southwark. 

Oct. 23. At Lee, Catharine-Sarah, 
wife of E. B. Hughes, esq. 

Oct. 25. At Nightingale-vale, Wool- 
wich-common, Eliz.-Mary, wife of James 
Edw. De La Mare, esq. 

Oct. 27. At Tunbridge-wells, Char- 
lotte, dau. of late W. Lushington, esq. 

Aged 77, Samuel Nevil Ward, esq. of 
Hayes. 

Oct. 29. At Tunbridge-wells, John 
George Donne, esq. 

Oct. 31. At Tunbridge-wells, aged 46, 
Hannah, wife of G. Moore, M.D. 

Lately. At Lenham, near Maidstone, 
aged 97, Winder Harrison, esq. 

Nov. 1. Aged 59, Frances-Rebecca, 
wife of Rev. Edw. Irish, Dartford. 

Nov. 2. At Canterbury, aged 65, Mary, 
widow of Lieut. W. Davidson, 85th Regt. 

Nov. 3. At the residence of Rev. E. 
S. Pryce, Gravesend, aged 69, Anna, wife 
of W. Heath, esq. late of Cambridge- 
heath, Hackney. 

Nov. 6. At Rochester, Sarah, widow 
of James Hodson, esq. of Newington, near 
Sittingbourne. 

Nov. 11. At Woolwich-common, aged 
79, Agnes, widow of Brigade-Major Spear- 
man, 

LANCASHIRE.— Oct. 12. At Aigburth, 
aged 74, Richard Harrison, esq. 

Oct. 22. At Liverpool, aged 45, John 
Cohan, the celebrated pianist and com- 
poser. 

At Blackpool, aged 66, Mrs. S. M. 
Kemp, relict of E. C. Kemp, esq. of Cal- 
cutta, mother-in-law of the Rev. S. J. 
Lyon, M.A., incumbent of Moorfields, 
Sheffield. 

Oct. 25. Aged 47, John Greenall, esq. 
of Myddleton hall. 

Oct. 26. At Liverpool, aged 72, T. 
Corrie, esq. 

Nov. 1. Of apoplexy, at the residence 
of his son-in-law James Ormerod, esq. 
Halliwell Lodge, near Bolton-le-Moors, 
aged 79, James Cross, esq. of Mortfield. 

Nov. 2. In Roby hall, near Prescot, 
aged 74, Rich. Edwards, esq. Magistrate 
and Dep. Lieut. for the county. 

Nov. 16. At Haigh hall, aged 67, the 
Right Hon. Maria Frances Margaret 
Countess of Crawford and Balcarres. She 
was the only surviving child of John first 
Lord Muncaster; was married in 1811, 
and has left issue four sons. 
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LinconnsHire.— Oct. 31. Samuel Hill, 
esq. fourth son of the late Rev. Robert 
Hill, of Hough, and grandson of Sir Row- 
land Hill, Bart. 

Nov. 11. At Fulbeck, aged 53, Maria, 
wife of Rev. E. Fane. 

Mipptesex.— Oct. 13. At Turnham- 
green, aged 66, John Houle, esq. 


Oct. 14. At Tottenham, aged 60, E. 
Johnston, esq. 
Oct. 19. At Acton, aged 90, Peter 


Grant, esq. 

Oct. 21. At Hanwell, aged 81, Thomas 
Hume, esq. M.D. Oxon, physician to the 
Duke of Wellington when with the army 
in Portugal; also physician fer many 
years to his late R.H. the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. He is buried in the family vault 
of his widow, who is the last descendant 
of the celebrated mathematician, Dr. John 
Wallis. 

Oct. 23. Aged 47, Thomas Metcalfe 
Flockton, esq. of Cranford, and Horse- 
lydown, Southwark, Justice of the Peace 
for Middlesex. 

Oct. 25. At Enfield, aged 23, Dannett 
Asbury, esq. M.R.C.S. and L.S.A. (1848), 
from the poisonous effects of a post mortem 
examination. 

Oct. 28. At Twickenham, Rt. Hon. 
Lady Anne Murray, widow of Alex. Mur- 
ray, esq. of Broughton, Scotland. 

Oct. 29. At Twyford Abbey, J. B. 
Boothby, esq. the well-known and in- 
fluential director of the London and North 
Western Railway, and the Great Southern 
and Western of Ireland. He had scarcely 
retired to bed, when he was suddenly at- 
tacked by a disease of the heart, which 
carried him off before medical assistance 
could be procured. 

Nov. 1. Aged 34, Samuel Gittins, esq. 
of Tottenham. 

Nov. 9. At Hampstead, aged 89, Mr. 
Robotham, the oldest inhabitant of the 
parish. 

Norrotk. — Oct. 13. Suddenly, at 
Chalk Farm, near Norwich, aged 49, 
Eliza Dungate, wife of Thomas Bignold, 
esq. solicitor, of Norwich. 

Oct. 20. Henry Champion Partridge, 
eldest son of H. S. Partridge, esq. of 
Hockham-hail, Norfolk. 

In her 44th year, Sarah-Ann, wife of 
John Betts, esq. of Sprowston. 

Oct. 22. In his 76ih year, John Youngs, 
esq. brewer, of Norwich. 

At Norwich, aged 47, Marianne, wife 
of T. M. Keith, esq. and eldest dau. of 
John Blake, esq. of Bromerton. 

Oct. 27. At Blickling-hall, aged 83, 
the Right Hon. Caroline-Hans dowager 
Lady Suffield, and relict of William-Asshe- 
ton second Lord Suffield, who died with- 
out issue in 1821, She was the second 
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daughter and coheir of John 2d Earl of 
Buckinghamshire, by Mary-Anne, daughter 
and coheiress of Sir Thomas Drury, Bart. 
and was married in 1792. Her great- 
nephew, the Marquess of Lothian, is heir 
to the Blickling estate. 

Nov.5. At Shropham Hall, in his 
60th year, Henry D’Esterre Hemsworth, 
esq. a deputy lieut. and a magistrate for 
Norfolk and Suffolk. He was the second 
son of Thomas Hemsworth, esq. of Abbe- 
ville, co. Tipperary, by Mary, dau. of 
Henry D’Esterre, esq. of Rosmanagher, 
co. Clare. He married in 1813 Jane- 
Maria, second dau. and coheir of General 
James Hethersett, and had issue two sons 
and three daughters. 

NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE.—Oct. 17. At 
Benefield, Mary-Anne, dau. of the late 
Rowland Berkeley, of Benefield, esq. 

Norts.—Oct, 31. Aged 88, W. G. 
Richardson, esq. late of Nottingham. 

OxrorpsH.— Oct. 14. At Thame, aged 
61, Maria-Penelope, relict of T. Broadley 
Fooks, of Dartford, esq. 

Oct. 28. At Bicester, aged 67, William 
Davis, esq. Deputy Lieut. for Oxford- 
shire, one of the magistrates for that 
county and Buckinghamshire. 

Nov. 3. In St, Giles’s, Oxford, aged 
76, Joseph Parker, esq. formerly the well- 
known university bookseller. He was suc- 
ceeded in his business many years ago by 
his nephew, the present Mr. J. H. Parker. 

SaLop.—Oct. 16. At the Mount, near 
Shrewsbury, W. Atcherley, esq. 

Oct. 22. At Ludlow, aged 81, Emma, 
widow of Richard Dansey, esq. late of 
Easton, Herefordshire. 

SomersetT.—Oct. 9. At Staplegrove, 
near Taunton, aged 33, Catherine-Rose, 
wife of C. J. Turner, esq. 

Oct. 20. At Bath, aged 76, David 
Davies, esq. 

Oct, 23. At Bath, aged 13, Henry Tor- 
rens Somerville, late naval cadet H.M.S. 
Cleopatra. 

Oct. 30. At Batheaston, aged 86, J. 
Brouncker, esq. formerly H. M. naval 
officer at Fort St. George, Madras. 

Lately. At Bath, aged 90, Mr. John 
Quick, the highly-respected director of 
the wardrobe of the Theatre Royal in that 
city during the long period of 68 years. 

Nov. 8. At Wells, Eliza-Best, dau. of 
the late W. Burge, esq. Q.C. 

Nov. 10. At Taunton, aged 33, Arthur 
Tucker, esq. solicitor. 

Nov. 12. At Ilminster, the wife of the 
Rev. J. W. Freeborn, Curate of Isle Ab- 
bot’s, and second master of Ilminster 
Grammar School. 

Nov. 13. At the Manor-house, Wed- 


more, aged 28, Frederic, son of John 
Barrow, esq. 
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StrarrorpsH.—Oct.17. At Lichfield, 
Sarah, dau. of the late Mr. John Worthing- 
ton, of Lichfield, and niece of the late Mr. 
T. Worthington, of Manceter. 

Nov. 10. At Betley parsonage, aged 24, 
Margarette-Anne, wife of Rev. R. Howell 
Taylor, and eldest dau. of J. R. Mullings, 
esq. M.P. 

SuFrroLtK.—Oct. 18. At Worlingham, 
aged 69, Mary-Ann, relict of Richard 
Samuel Wyche, esq. late of Salisbury. 

Oct. 20. Aged 79, Elizabeth, wife of 
W. Goodchild, esq. St. Helen’s, Ipswich. 

Oct. 27. At Ipswich, aged 33, John 
Ranson, esq. surgeon. 

Oct. 31. At Aldham rectory, aged 67, 
Janet, widow of John Bannatyne, esq. of 
London. 

Surrey.—Oct. 18. At Earlswood- 
common, near Reigate, aged 84, Joseph 
Ranking, esq. 

Oct. 19. In Brixton-pl. John Wright 
Snow, esq. 

Oct. 20. At Egham-hythe, aged 80, 
Elizabeth, widow of Jas. M‘Clellan, esq. 

Oct. 24. At Milford, near Godalming, 
Miss Elizabeth Stevens, niece of late Benj. 
Brooks, esq. of Doughty-street, and Lin- 
coln’s-inn. 

Oct. 29. At Richmond-hill, from a fall 
from his horse, aged 39, Wm. Price, esq. 
of Craven-street, Strand. 

Nov. 3. At Mortlake, aged 69, Mary, 
relict of Rev. J. S. Phillott, late Rector of 
Farmborough, and Vicar of Wookey, Som. 


Nov. 5. At Croydon, aged 33, Henry- 
Adolphus, son of James Baber, esq. of 
Brighton. 

Nov. 8. At Ashe Lodge, Mary, wife 


of G. Whieldon, esq. of Springfield, Warw. 

Nov. 12. At Epsom, aged 29, Joseph 
Davies, esq. of Sutton, younger son of late 
Robert Davies, esq. 

Sussex.—Oct.12. At Brighton, aged 27, 
Marion, dau. of the late Henry Thomson, 
esq. of Cheshunt. 

At Brighton, Henry Macgregor Clark, 
esq. of Essex-st. Strand, third son of late 
Rev. George Clark, of the R.M. Asylum. 

Oct. 20. At Brighton, aged 22, Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of William Long, esq. 

Oct. 24. At Brighton, aged 39, Wm. 
Ward, esq. 

At Brighton, Mary, relict of Robert 
Bransby Cooper Francis, M.D. of the 
Bengal Establishment. 

At Knepp Castle, aged 61, Chas. Boul- 
ton, esq. of Craig’s-court, Charing-cross. 

Oct. 25. At Hastings, Mary, wife of 
Julius Maurenbrecher, esq. of Camber- 
well-grove. 

Oct. 26. At the residence of her son 
R. Coker Davies, esq. Winchelsea, aged 69, 
Mary-Ann, widow of late Rev. Thomas 
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Davies, of Worcester, eldest dau. of late 
Robt. Coker, esq. of Mappowder, Dorset. 

Oct. 29. At St. Leonard’s, aged 84, 
Ann-Maria, widow of Joseph Ward, esq. 
solicitor, of Bedford-sq. 

At Playden, aged 56, Mr. Andrew Hall, 
leader of the choir of singers at Playden 
church, and author of some pieces of 
sacred music. 

Oct. 31. At Hastings, aged 39, Edw. 
Barnes, esq. of Upper Tulse-hill. 

Nov. 2. At Brighton, aged 79, Peter 
Free, esq. of Hyde Park-place West. 

At Brighton, William Fauquier, esq. 
formerly of Heath Hall, Yorkshire. 

Nov. 8. At Brighton, Mary-Anne, sixth 
dau. of late G. Hibbert, esq. of Munden. 

Nov. 9. At Brighton, Elizabeth-Agnes, 
wife of T. W. Whitmarsh, esq. formerly 
of Hampstead, Middlesex. 

Nov. 12. Suddenly, at his father’s, 
aged 24, James Hewetson Wilson, B.A. of 
Wadham college, Oxford, F.L.S. Member 
of Lincoln’s-inn and the Botanical Society 
of London, Translator of Jussieu’s ‘* Ele- 
ments of Botany,’’ only surviving child 
of John Hewetson Wilson, esq. of the 
Grange, Worth. 

At Brighton, aged 54, Thomas Wing, 
esq. of Gray’s-inn and Hampstead. 

WarwicksH.—Sept, 27. At Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, aged 15, Catherine, dau. 
of the Rev. Wm. Parker, of Comberton, 
Worcestershire. 

Oct. 3. At Allesley, aged 26, Susan- 
Maria, wife of Mr. A. B. Herbert, of 
Stoke, and dau. of the late Josiah Robins, 
esq. of Aston Brook, near Birmingham. 

Oct. 21. At Leamington, aged 81, 
Mrs. Southwell. 

Oct. 29. At Smethwick, aged 59, Benj. 
Beasley, esq. senior partner in the firm of 
Beasleys and Farmer, ironmasteérs, 

Nov.2. At Amington Hall, aged 73, 
Harriet, relict of Edw. Bullock Douglas, 
esq. of Eaton-pl. 

Nov. 3. At Leamington Prior's, aged 
67, John Searancke, esq. late 4th Dragoon 
Guards. 

Nov. 6. Aged 71, Eliz. relict of W. 
Sargant, esq. of Edgbaston. 

Nov.9. At Leamington, aged 80, Mary, 
wife of Henry Parry, esq. 

Nov. 11. At Leamington, aged 68, 
Mary relict of Edm. J. Birch, esq. of 
Frodswell Hall, co. Stafford. 

Witts.—Lalely. At Devizes, aged 71, 
H. Saunders, esq. of the firm of Locke, 
Olivier, and Saunders, bankers. 

Juv. 7. At the rectory, Boscombe, 


Winifred-Anne, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. J. Fawcett, of Newton-hall, Durham. 

WorcestsH.— Oct. 13. At Great Mal- 
vern, Mary-Ann, wife of Maj. J. R. Kell, 
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of Dublin, and relict of W. H. Child, esq. 
of Herne-hill. 

Oct. 19. At Shelsley Beauchamp, aged 
23, Arthur W. Moore, esq. B.A. of Trinity 
coll. Cambridge, and the Middle Temple, 
third surviving son of the late C. E. Moore, 
esq. of the Upper House. 

Oct. 25. Aged 48, Mr. William Smiles, 
surgeon, of Shipston-on-Stour, by shoot- 
ing himself through the heart. He has 
left a wife and ten children. 

Yorx.— Oct. 28. Aged 56, Mary-Ann, 
relict of Mr. S. Cowling, solicitor, of York. 

Oct. 29. At Richmond, aged 86, Chris- 
topher Bowes, esq. 

Lately. At Headingley, near Leeds, 
aged 64, Ann, wife of Mr. Joseph Dickin- 
son, and dau. of the Rev. Thos. Rutherford. 

Wates.—Sept. 25. At Walwyn’s Castle 
rectory, Pembrokeshire, aged 24, Eliza- 
Catherine, wife of the Rev. Rob. Synge. 

Oct. 3. At Hawarden rectory, aged 29, 
Lavinia, wife of Rev. Henry Glynne. 

Oct. 14. At Beaumaris, aged 31, Mary 
de Courcy Jones, second dau. of John 
Jones, esq. town clerk. 

Oct. 15. At Tregoyd, near Hay, the 
infant son of Viscount Hereford. 

Oct. 21. At Maesllwch Castle, Glas- 
bury-hay, South Wales, aged 33, Octavia, 
wife of C. Rawson, esq. 

Oct. 24. At Montgomery, aged 34, 
Marianne, wife of Rev. John Lloyd, Rector 
of Llanmarewie, Montgomeryshire. 

Oct. 25. At Dyffryn Dulas, Mary, only 
dau. of the late William Crosley, esq. of 
Dyffryn Dulas, near Abergele. 

Lately. At Swansea, aged 58, John 
Williams, esq. solicitor. 

Nov. 2. At Cross-town, near Cowbridge, 
Amelia, wife of the Rev. David Morgan, 
Vicar of Llancarvan. 

Nov. 6. At Rhos-y-gaer, near Holyhead, 
aged 80, Miss Teresa Cope, third dau. of 
the late William Cope, esq. and sister of 
the late Lieut.-Gen. Cope. By her de- 
cease a pension of 1,000/. per annum 
granted to her father, with remainder to 
his wife and unmarried daughters, for his 
eminent services in bringing to light and 
checking the Irish Rebellion of 1798, re- 
verts to government. 

Scottanp.—Nov. 4. At Camnethan 
House, Lanarkshire, Robert Lockhart, 
esq. of Castle-hill. 

Nov. 6. At Leith Fort, N.B. aged 63, 
Lieut.-Col. Philip Warren Walker, R.A. 

Nov. 10. At Aberdeen, George Gordon, 
esq. late of Cheltenham. 

IRELAND. —Oct. 20. At his residence 
in Armagh, aged 74, William Blacker, esq. 
the eminent agriculturist. Mr. Blacker, 
while agent of the Gosford estates, wrote 
several essays on improved modes of agri- 
culture. 
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Oct. 21. At Newbridge, aged 21, Thos. 
Harker, eldest son of John Stephenson, 
esq. paymaster of the 17th Lancers. 

Jersey.—Sept. 24. In the wreck of 
the Superb steamer, on her passage from 
St. Malo to Jersey, Henry Lloyd, esq. of 
Thornbury, son of the late Samuel An- 
drews Lloyd, of Newbury, Berks. 

Oct. 16. At the vicarage, Mattersey, 
Caroline-May, wife of the Rev. W. C. 
Fenton. 

Oct. 21. At St. Helier’s, aged 43, 
Alice-Jane, relict of John Lusk, esq. 

Nov. 3. At St. Helier’s, suddenly, aged 
38, Anne, widow of C. May Simmons, 
esq. late of Rochester. 

East Inpres.—June 22. At Muscat, 
on board the Company’s sloop Tigris, aged 
25, Mr. John Edmund Cocke, mate in the 
Indian Navy, fourth son of Wm. Cocke, 
esq. of Dover. 

July 21. At Peshawur, Tipping Cham- 
pion Rigby, esq. son of T. T. Rigby, esq. 
Yately Lodge, Hants. 

July 31. At sea, on his passage from 
India, aged 30, Capt. Cesar George Bolton, 
late of the 21st Madras Infantry. 

Aug. 29. At Guntoor, Mary, wife of 
Lieut. Arthur Loftus Steele, 6th M.N.1. 
and dau. of W. Huddleston, esq. late of 
the Madras C.S. 

Aug. 31. Of cholera, whilst marching 
from Secunderabad to Kamptee, aged 29, 
Lieut. Spencer Cameron, of the 37th Ma- 
dras Grenadiers. 

Sept. 8. At Nusseerabad, aged 24, 
George Henry Townshend Procter, Lieut. 
21st Bombay N.I. eldest son of the late 
Lieut.-Col. G. Procter, late Superintendent 
at Sandhurst college. 

Sept. 11. At Saugur, Central India, 
aged 25, William H. Jowett, Lieutenant 
and Interpreter to the 10th Madras Native 
Infantry. 

Sept. 14. At Dinapore, aged 22, Ca- 
therine, wife of Edw. Norman Perkins, 
Lieut. and Adj. Bengal N.I. 

At Colombo, in Ceylon, India, aged 34, 
Arthur Romer, esq. M.D. 

Oct. 26. Lieut. Charles Richard Oakes, 
45th Bengal Native Inf. fourth son of W. 
H. Oakes, esq. late Bengal Civil Service. 

West Inptes.— Oct. 4. At Grenada, 
aged 67, Charles Shuldham Fraser, esq. 
stipendiary magistrate for the district of 
St. George. 

Asroap.—July 25. At Hong Kong, 
aged 22, Lieut. Henry Phillpotts, R.E. 
second surviving son of Lieut.-Col. Phill- 
potts, commanding the Royal Eng. at that 
station. 


July 29. At Cape Coast Castle, West- 


ern Africa, Alicia-Georgiana, wife of the 
Rev. R. R. Bradley, chaplain. 
Aug. 1. At Malta, Dr. Thomas Elliot- 
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son, of debility, youngest son of the late 
John Elliotson, esq. of Clapham. 

Aug. 18. At Lima, aged 27, Caroline, 
only dau. of the late Rev. William Eyre, 
B.A. of Abp. Tenison’s Grammar School, 
St. Martin’s. 

Sept. 2. At her residence near Paris, 
Patience, relict of Capt. William Henry 
Humphreys. 

Sept. 13. At Stuttgart, Emilia-Ann, 
wife of Charles C. Barton, esq. 

Sepi.14. Of cholera, on board H.M.S. 
Bellerophon, on her passage from Malta 
to Gibraltar, aged 42, Geo. C. Dowers, 
esq. of Deal, master of the ship. 

Sept. 15. On board the Atalanta 
steamer, between Aden and Bombay, Lieut. 
C. Langworthy Sugden, 39th Regt. Ma- 
dras Native Inf. 

Sept. 20. At Hamburgh, aged 30, 
William Pagan Plomer, esq. B.A. of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, eldest son of 
W. Plomer, esq. formerly of Welbeck-st. 
and grandson of Alderman Sir William 
Plomer. 

At Castellamare, near Naples, in con- 
sequence of leaping from her carriage 
when the horses took fright and ran away, 
Harriet, wife of Donald Maclean, esq. late 
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M.P. for Oxford. She was the second 
dau. of the late Gen. Frederick Maitland 
(grandson of the 6th Earl of Lauderdale), 
and was married in 1827. 

Sept. 21. In Cephalonia, of cholera, 
the Countess Dowager Metaxa. She was 
mother to Count Baptiste Metaxa, who 
has resided many years in England. 

Sept. 24. At Sorrento, near Naples, 
aged 19, Philip, eldest son of Rev. Philip 
Smith, of Meath, Ireland. . 

Sept. 29. At St. André’s, near Bruges, - 
aged 65, Henry Berney, esq. third surviv- 
ing son of the late Sir John Berney, Bart. 

Sept. 30. At St. Servans, Britany, 
Henrietta- Webb, wife of Jeremiah Pereira, 
esq. and dau. of the late John Lucas, esq. 
of Winchester. 

Oct. 3. From the accidental discharge 
of his gun, aged 39, T. R. Brock, esq. of 
Guelph, Canada, eldest surviving son of 
W. W. Brock, esq. M.D. of Clifton, 
leaving a widow and nine children. 

Oct. 8. At Paris, Colonel John Sa- 
muel Henry Weston, C.B. of West 
Horsley, Surrey. He was of the Bengal 
service, attached to the 3lst Native In- 
fantry, and was formerly Deputy Judge 
Advocate General of the Meerut division 


(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 























Deaths Registered re 
| Ue 
Week ending ear ie a eae es ol } Es 
Saturday, (Under 15 to| 60 and Age not Total.| Males. Females.) © “i 
15. 60. | upwards. specified. 
Oct. 26.) 368) 297| 169 15 | 849) 419 | 430 | 1365 
Nov. 2.| 444| 306] 194 1 945 | 464 481 | 1519 
” 9.}| 399} 295 217 16 927 | 454 473 1577 
» 86. 402 | 323 183 _ 908 | 435 473 1581 
» 22% | 461 | 346 208 1 1016 492 524 1381 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Nov. 22. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 

8. d. 8. d. 8. d. s d. 8. d, 8. d. 

39 11 24 #1 17 2 24 2 28 9 29 0 

















PRICE OF HOPS, Nov. 25. 
Sussex Pockets, 3/. 10s. to 4/. 10s.—Kent Pockets, 6/. 0s. to 7/. 15s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Nov. 25. 


Hay, 2/. 8s. to 3/7. 18s.—Straw, 1/. 2s. to 1/. 8s.—Clover, 37. 0s. to 41. 4s. 


SMITHFIELD, Nov. 25. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 





BOGE... 0000 ercccsce mm OB. to Se, 10d, Head of Cattle at Market, Nov. 25. 
Mutton ... 0c occsce 28 10d. to 4s. 2d. Beasts... 0.2.0 4343 Calves 131 
Veal oc iccvccccwcccnts OM. 00 38, 10d. Sheep and Lambs 23,420 Pigs 390 


Od. to 4s. 2d. 
COAL MARKET, Nov. 22. 
Walls Ends, &c. 14s. Od. to 15s. 9d. per ton. Other sorts, 12s. 0d. to 20s. Od. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 39s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 39s. 0d. 


| ees 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Stranp. 
From October 26, to 25,November 1850, both inclusive. 



























































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s T berm. 
th 4 . : = as th . | 
s2/55 6 $= § | SS /8 5 é |82] € | 
So|o5 2.) § Weather. |= 5/5 5|.2 |S:| 3 | Weather. 
= -_ a = on Oe 

Ga|32/ 4 (24! 4 | —a\csi“ lc a | 

Oct.| ° | ° | °® lin. pts ov, ° | ° | © [in. pts.) 

26 | 43 | 47 | 38 (29, 78 ae ume 11 | 50 | 57 | 52 /30, 08 ||fair, cloudy 
97 | 42 47/ 39/ , 76/4 12 | 50 | 57 | 44| , 03 /do. do 

28 | 44/49/39; , 35 lao. S rain || 13 | 40 | 48 | 42 |29, 90 |cloudy 

29| 44) 49/37) ;57/\rain,do. | 14 | 38 | 44 | 36 |30, 16 |do. 

30 | 43 | 49| 47 | , 76 fair, do. 15 | 36 | 44| 42) , 24 Ido. 

8! | 45} 52) 50) , 835 |rain 16 | 48 | 53 | 45} , Ol }rain 

N.1| 53 | 60 | 54 |, 94 /cldy.fr.foggy) 17 | 51 | 48 | 45 29, 74 do. 
2 | 53 | 60 | 50 30, 04 | rain, cloudy / 18 | 47 | 48 | 52 | » 41 constant rain 
3 | 50 | 56 | 53 | , 04) fr. cldy. rain|| 19 | 46 | 52 | 49 , 02 (cldy. fr. rain 
4| 50} 56 | 44 29, 99 ido. do. 20 | 49 | 49 | 49 (28, 77 |constant rain 
5 | 50 | 56 | 52! , 98} do. do. 21 | 45 | 47 | 44 29, 50 fair, cloudy 
6 | 50 | 56 | 47 30, 08 ido do. 22/49/53) 55! , 58 Jrain 
7 | 48 | 55 | 52 29, 94 |'do. do. 23 | 50 | 54) 45! =, 57) jae fair 
8 | 48 | 54 | 44 30, 18 |\do. do. 24 | 52) 57/48, 16 Jecnst.r.highw. 
9} 45) 51 | 53) , 28) do. do. 25/481 53/43 ,19 fe. cldy. rain 
10 | 50 | 57 | 53° , 23 ‘do. do. 





DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 






























































“5'08 05 0 FE,.2.¢34 2 Ex. Bills, 

S| iegisea ls iSetessies, & £1000 

ot ae oo /}|oo SH ESE SBRAH es “4 

Big) ee FO ln doce | ae 

oO; a7 iw, ae 

- S|) |) ——_— 

29212 | 96% | 97 | 98 | 7% |——————-8588pm.| 68 65 pm. 

30212 | 962 962 98 7% |————269 8588pm. 65 68 pm. 
) 31212} 96 | 97 | 984 7% ——|——270 8588pm. 65 pm. 
2213 | 964 | 973 | 98} 7% ne MER eh 86 pm. | 65 68 pm. 
4214 96§ | 973 | 983 —|107¢ —'90 27 pm.| 67 70 pm. 
| 52134 968 | 973 | 983, 7% | 964/107. 269 8791 pm. 70 71 pm. 
| 62144 962 973 | 98% 73 965; —|— 8891pm.| 68 pm. 

72133; 962) 973 985) ——|88 91 pm. 71 67 pm. 
8/2144 96% | 974 | 983 i eth Coan 1 pm. 

9/2133 964 | 97 | 983) 7 ——|——|90 87 pm.| 67 70 pm. 
: 11/214 | 953 | 963 | 974] 73 943|—271 8885 pm. 65 69 pm. 
: 12213 | 953 | 96} | 978| 7%| 95" 1063 271 87 85 pm.| 67 66 pm. 
13/213 | 952 | 96% | 973) 72 |——|——271 | 86 pm. | 66 69 pm. 
14/213 | 96, | 97 | 98 | 7% | 953\———/86 #8 pm.| 69 66 pm. 
15213 | 96 | 962 | 973) 72 |——\—— 2683/48 85 pm.| 66 69 pm. 
| 16 96} | 97 | 98 || 88 pm. |_ 69 pm. 
18212 | 968) 97 | 973 7% ——|—-_—-|———_| 69_ 70 pm. 

19/213 | 964| 97 | 973) 72 |—-\—-_——87 90 pm.| 70 67 pm. 
20\——| 962 | 974 | 983 7% | 953/89 86 pm. 70 66 pm. 
| 21/212 | 964 | 974 98 | 72. | 953 | 89 pm. | 66 69 pm. 
22212 | 962 97 | 97% =|——271 [86 29 pm.| 66 69 pm. 
23/2124 96 | 962 | 97%, 7% |— 66 pm. 
25/212 | 963 | 97. | 974,—-|—-|—| — 89 86 pm|| 66 69 pm. 
! 26.212 | 954 | 96g | 978 73 —_ 65 68 pm. 

a 953 | 96% | 978 75 | | 952 ——faeagis 87 pm.| 64 67 pm. 

} ! 
\ | | i 
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Admiralty semaphore taken down 536 

Elopiles, antiquity of 414 

Africa, Town of, conquest of 371 
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Alchester, Roman remains found at 77 
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Archeology, On the study of 182 

Archeology and Geology, connection be- 
tween 189 
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cation of their reports 641 
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190 
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on 190 
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——— On the Symbolism of 78 
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Argyli, Duke of, on geology of Mull 304 
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4rmstronge, Mrs. Lucy, ease of 611 

Arrow-heads, classification of 185 

Arthur, H.R.H. Prince, baptism of 314 

Ashdown, Battle of, on the 183 

Asiatic Society, anniversary 72 

Assessed and Window Taxes 79 

Assyrian Empire, archives of the 305 

Atherstone new Church consecrated 84 

Atlorneys’ Certificates Bill 310, 311 

Augustus, denarius of 77 

Australian Colonies Bill 79 

Austria, news from 644 

Ava, antiquities from 76 

Babthorpe, Sir Robert, roll of 178 

Bailey, Joseph, esq. M.P. memoir of 550 

Baker, Sir R. the chronicler, burial of 
369 

Ballads, list of, from an Old MS. 582 

Balzac, M. De, memoir of 444 

Banister andthe Duke of Buckingham 582 

Banks, Percival Weldon, memoir of 665 

Banquet of the Dead 9 

Barbacan, meaning of 412 

Barbauld, Mrs., Southey’s injustice to 26 

Barns, Lt.-Gen. Sir J. S. memoir of 548 

Barraud, Mr. William, memoir of 667 

Barré, Col. and the Letters of Junius 619 

Bartonholm Estate, sale of 84 

Basset, Capt. marriage of the late 458 
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Mayor of 175 

Battersea, New park at 645 

Battle, elk-horn found near 307 

bull of Pope Innocent IV, found 
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Bavaria, statue of 535 

Beads, curious collection of 76 

Bearcroft, Rev. Philip, anecdote of 351 

‘“« Beauties of England and Wales,” 
hunt for, at the British Museum 400 ; 
literary history of that work 621 

Beckman, Sir Martin, mezzotints of 
469 

Bedell, Bp. letters to Lady Wray 478 

—— — institution to Horningsherth 


570 
Bedford Architect. and Archeol. Society 
642 
noble edifice at 420 
Lucy Countess of, Sonnet to 32 


le Bel, Jean, discoyery of his chronicle 
63 





Belge, territory of the 184 

Belgians, Queen of the, memoir of 343 

Berkshire, On the timber houses of 185 

- British tumuli in 641 

Berlin, Library at, Tonson’s Cesar at 270 

Berosus, writings of 572 

Berwick, viaduct over the Tweed 420 

Betterton’s Widow, pension to 17 

Beverley, St. Mary’s Church, large win- 
dow at 538; plans for its restoration 
644 

Biffin, Sarah, memoir of 668 

Biographia Britannica, facts for a new 
17, 366 

Bishoprics of the Anglo-Saxons 78 

Bitton Church, sepulchral effigies at 76 

Blair Castle, oath of the Parliament of 
Scotland discovered at 76 

Blois, Sir Charles, memoir of 547 

Bluntisham Church, triple-gabled apse 
234 

Boileau, Voltaire’s opinion of 572 

Bolingbroke, Lord, and the Earl of Ox- 
Jord, disagreement of 502 

Bologna, the aspect of 267 

Bolton, William Lord, memoir of 323 

Book-cover, ivory, of the 11th century 78 

Books, ancient legacies of 634 

Borghese, Prince, ignorance of 47 

Boroughs Incorporation Bill 195 

Bosanquet, Charles, esq. memoir of 325 

Boscawen un, the circle of, model of 76 

Boswell, Sir A., Jeffrey’s speech on his 
death 523 

Botanic Society (Royal), anniversary 410 

Bourne Park, discovery of remarkable 
nails 75 

Brace, Capt. Francis, memoir of 327 

Bradford's Complaint of Verity 628 

Bragadin, ball given by 266 

Brass, Sepulchral, of William de Alde- 
burgh 44; of Flemish work 532 

Breidden Hill, supposed site of a battle 
531 

Bricklayers’ Arms Railway Station, ac- 
cident at 536 

Bridlington Church, restored 84 

Brighton, purchase of the Pavilion 315 





Britain, agriculture and arts of ancient 
531 

Britannia Bridge, completion of 316 

British Association, proceedings of 303 

— -— Churiots, Ancient, 414 

Church, antiquity of 416 

—— History, chronology of 416 

—— Museum, vote for 311 

—_—_———- Library Catalogue 54, 
172, 294, 397, 458, 516 

————_——. Appendix to the Report 
of the Commissioners 292, 628 

Tumuli, excavated 641 

Britton, John, Autobiography of 618 

Bromet, William, M. D. notes 60; me- 
moir of 442 

Brompton, West, new church 537, 645 

Browne, Robert Dillon, esq. memoir of 324 

Bruges, Sir William, eutertainment 
given by 2 

Brumell, John, esq. memoir of 441 

name of his wife 570 

Brydges, Sir E. \etter of Miss Jane Por- 
ter to 364 

Brynmawr, Wesleyan Chapel at 316 

Buchan, Lt.-Gen. Sir John, memoir of 
93, 437 

Buckhorse, the clown, inquiry concern- 
ing 570 

Buckingham Palace, grant for inclosure 
of 312 

Buckingham, Humphrey Duke of, rent- 
roll 183 

-—— John Sheffield Duke of, 

baptism of 369 

Duke of, and Banister 582 

Burdon, Mr., of treland 352 

Burgate, Suffolk, stone coffin-lid 596 

Burgh Castle, excavations at 418, 532 

Burkes, had no share in the authorship of 
Junius 383 

Burnell, B. B. Pegge, esq. memoir of 325 

Burns, Dr. John, memoir of 332 

Burnt Yates, free school founded by 
Adm. Long 234 

Burton Joyce Church, sepulchral slab at 
641 

Burton, Richard, monument to 346 

Bury, Bp. of Durham, memoir of 346 

- St. Edmund's, Roman antiquities 
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Anglo-Saxon char- 
ters 532 

——- Lord Abbat of, letter to the 533 

Bury and West Suffolk Archeological 
Institute, meetings of 306, 533 

Byng, Adm. Voltaire on death of 572 

Caer Caradoc, entrenchments at 531 

Caerleon Antiquarian Association, meet- 
ing of 415 

California, news from 196 

Calleva, site of, entrenchments, relics, 
&c. 189 

Calotype, as applicable to architectural 
objects 642 
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the founder of 296 
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tion of 646 

University prizes 72, 639 

— Wordsworth’s opinion of 462 
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Campbell, Lt.-Col. Patrick, wiemoir of 93 
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Canada; niews from 196 
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Cant words employed in cvunting- 
houses, origin of 266 _ 
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531 

Caroline, Queen, proceedings against 155 

Carrel, Armand, the editor of Courier’s 
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Carrington, Sir Codrington E. memoir 
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Carter, Edward, esg. memoir of 552 
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Casket, enamelled and painted 307 

Caslon, Henry, \etter founder, nieioir 
of 96 

Castle Chun, model of 76 

Castle Howard, visit of Queen Victoria 
to 420 
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Castlereagh, Lord, at the Congress of 
Vienna 248 
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Catrix Bishop of Exeter 234 
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Celtic Etymologies 414 

Celtic aud British aitiquities 415 
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84 
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85 
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Chénier, André, memoir of 507 
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polite 368 
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—— Prince of Wales 349 
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Frog-walk, at Hampton 54 

Fuller, Dr. T. marriage of 346 

—— Margaret, memoir of 446 

Fullerton, Lt.-Col. JamesA.memoir of 661 

Funeral, taking off the hat on meeting 
one 2,114; funeral banquet 9 

Furness Abbey, architecture of 412 

Gael, vestiges of, in Gwynedd 530 
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Gainsborough, the painter, birth-place 
of 533 

Gale, Mr. memoir of 668 

Galway, Lord, and the battle of Almanza 
501 

Garrick, Voltaire’s wish to see 572 

Gay, andthe Duchess of Queensberry 596 

Gay-Lussac, M. memoir of 95 

Genealogical Oak Press 43 

General Record Office, money voted for 
175 

Geographical Society, anniversary 73 

Geology, Museum of Econemic 304 

George I. letter to, from the Emperor 
Charles VI. 348 

George II. and the Duchess of Queens- 
berry 596 

German Clock, globular 76 

Jug, enamelled 167 

Zeitungs, list of 372 

Germany, news from 644 

Ghent Cathedral, candelabra at 78 

Glasgow, Dr. Chalmers at 388 

Glass Painting, ancient art of 186 

Glass Vases, at St. Médard-des-Prés 29 

Glastonbury Abbey, sale of 630 

Glover, John, painter, memoir of 96 

Mrs. actress, memoir of 445 

Godfrey, Sir E. B. tankard of 533 

Goodrich Castle, antiquities of 74 

Gospel Oak, at Kentish Town 2 

Gothic Architecture of the Continent 190 

Gothic Windows, principles of 493 

GoxhillChurch, cross-legged effigy at 641 

Grace, Sheffield, esq. memoir of 328 

Granada, early printing at 458 

Graves of the Menof Ardudwy, visit to 531 

Gravesend, destructive fire at 315, 346 

Gray and Young, favourites on the Con- 
tinent 266 

Great Northern Railway, opened 314 

Greece, language and literature of19,579; 
ministers and the affairs of 192 

Greek Triptich, with paintings 640 

Greeks, self-sufficiency of 574 

Grenville, Col. R. letter from Duke of 
York to 254 

Griffin, Lord, marriage of first 368 

Grimston Estate, sale of 316 

Gunpowder Plot, conspirators of 180 

Gwain son of Liywarch Hen, tomb of 531 

Gwern-y-Capel, visit to ruins of 531 

Gwynedd (or North Wales), vestiges of 
the Gael in 530 

Hadstock, excavations at 418 

Hague, sale of King of Holland’s pic- 
tures 410 

Halifax, Charles Eari of, baptism 367 

Halifax, Marquess of, marriage of 367 

Hamilton, Sir George B. memoir of 658 

William Richard, portrait of 58 

Hampden, Edmund, wife of 2 

Hampton Court, Toy at, token of 53 

Hankford, Sir W. monumental effigy of 
570 
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Hanmer, Sir Thomas, readitig of 503 

Hanover, Duke of Cambridge at 163; 
news from 644 

Hanwell Lunatic Asylum 294 

ren Church, chancel window 
restored 642 

Hardwell Camp, visit to 189 

Harman, Mr. Charles, memoir of 666 

Harpole,Roman pavements discovered642 

Hart, Sir W. N. letter from Suworow 
to 366 

Hartley, Henry Robinson, memoir of 331 

Hartlip Vase 31 

Harwich Charter 349 _ 

Hatfield, gold ring found at 74 

Hathersage Church, brasses at 641 

Haverstock-hill new church 646 , 

Hawkins, Adm. Sir John, portiait of 640 

Heathcote, Richard E. memoir of 551 

Heavenly Host, representation of 487 

Henry VIII. Who wrote Shakspere’s? 
115, 381 

Henry VIII. and Chapuys, interview 
between 274 

Herstmonceux Castle; ancient MS. re- 
lating to 307 ; early wills of inhabit- 
ants 70. 

Hessé-Cassel, news from 419, 534 

Higham Ferrers Church, brasses ré- 
stored 642 

Hills, Capt. George, memoir of 326 

Hind, Mr. Henry, memoir of 444 

Hodgson, Thomas, esq. themdir of 663 

Holland, sale of pictures of late king 410 

Holmesdale, Lord, sale of his coins 308 

Home-made Spirits in Bond Bill 81, 194, 
195 

Homer, personality of 2 

Hornby Castle, antiquities at 414 

Horticultural Society, anniversary 74 

Hospitals, conversion of into colleges188 

Hough, Bp. of Worcester, jeux d’ésprit 
of 269 

Houghton Pit, explosion at 647 

Howard, Cardinal, tomb of 63 

Miss, charitable bequest for wi- 
dows 647 

—— Hon. Edward, baptism of 369; 
letter to, 1668, 597 

Hull, Victoria Dock, opétiing of 198 

Huntington, William, ihe préachet 620 

Huskisson, Mr. statue of 82 

Huyssing, the painter 503 

India, news from 196 

Ingram, Rev. Dr. James, memoit of 553 

Iolo MSS. notices from 530 

Ipswich, restoration of Mr. Sparrowe’s 
house 421 ; new Corn Exchange id. 

Jreland, Lord Lieutenant Abvulition Bill 
81,193; Poor Law in 80; Landlord 
and Tenant Bill 310, 312; Parlia- 
mentary Voters Bil! 192, 312; educa- 
tion in 193; Crime and Outrage Bill 
312; Encuinbered Estates Bill id. ; 
Ecclesiastical Residences Bill 297, 312; 
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Clergy Bill i6.; Churches and Chapels 
Bill id. 

Tron instruments richly chased 76 

—— sepulchral slab 307 

Isle of Man, sculptured crosses in the 187 

Isle of Wight, Flemish coins foiind 77 

Italy, news trom 314, 535 

Ivory Triptich, of the 14th century 641 

Jacobean Gothic Architecture, prevaleut 
at Oxford 190 

Jacobus Kannetje, stone vessel called 167 

James IT. kindness for Peni 4; frejoic- 
ings on birth of his son 468, 611 

Jane, Queen, history of 158 

Jardine, John, esq. memoir of 662 

Jeffrey's speech on the trial of Mr. Stuart 
523 


‘“* Jerusalem, my Happy Home” 585 

Jet Bulla, carved 77 

Johnson, Dr. anecdotes of 268, 269 

Jonah, alabaster tablet of the story of 307 

Judges of Assize Bill 80 

Junius, authorship of 382, 403 ,492 

Katharine(Parr), Queen, autograph 185 

Kay, Sir William, memoir of 92 

Kentish Town, Gospel oak at 2 

Kent's Hole, remaiiis found at 189 

Kew, Observatory at, maintenance of 303 

King, Lt.-Col. J. W. memoir of 661 

Kingsdown new Church, consecrated 198 

King’s Norton Church, struck by light- 
ning 84 

Kingston upon Thames, coronation stone 
at 380; kings Crowned at 458 

Kirby, Rev. William, memoit of 218 

Kirkburn, Norman Church at 643 

Kirwan, Richard, the celebrated mine- 
ralogist 51 

Knatchbull, Sir Edward,and tis sistér 351 

Koh-i-noor diamond 176 

Kosciusko, funeral of 247 

Lancashire Witches 412 

Landlord and Tenant Bill 194 

Land’s End and Penzance, attiquities 
between 415 

Larceny Summary Jurisdiction Bill 194 

Laroche, Capt. Christ. memoir of 326 

Lascaris, epigrams of 267 

Lavoisier, death of 51 

Law, Hon. Charles Eivdn, méitioir of 433 

Lawless, Mr. fainily of 50 

Leicester, Saxon fibula fourid néat 77; 
Roman wall at 415 

Cemetery, consecrated 538 

Leigh, Chandos Lord, memoir of 656 

Le Vestonte, Comm. Henry, tietiioir 438 

Lewes Castle, lease of 307 

Ley, John Henry, esq. memoir of 441 

de Ligne, Prince, and the Congress of 
Vienna 247 

Lincoln Cathedral witidow 515 

Lincoln's Inn Chapel, architecttite of 
300; painted glass in 385 

Library 300 

Literary Piracy in the Prayer Book of 
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the Ecclesiastical History Society 140, 
284 
Liverpool Church for the Blind, removal 
of 647 
Livy, MS. of, burnt at Constantinople 
70 
Lilanaber Church, visit to 531 
Llandwywe Church, visit to 531 
Lioyd’s statue of Mr. Huskisson 82 
Lloyd, Edward J. esq. memoir of 325 
Locomotive Engine, earliest 519 
Lodge, Thos. and Michael Drayton 132 
——— list of his works 605 
Loiserolles, heroism of 511 
London, Roman, antiquities found in a 
gravel pit 637 
—— Corporation of, present to 645 
The Tower of, improvements in 
645 


Londonderry, Marquess of, monumental 
statue of 536 

Long, Rear-Adm., Sir R. death of 234 

Lord Mayor’s Show, change in 630 

Louis XIII, and Vincent de Paul 15 

Louis XVI. at Rambouillet 131 

——— Chenier’s appeal for 509 

Louis-Philippe, memoir of 429 

Lymne, Roman castrum at 76, 361, 362, 
414 

Lynn, meeting of Norfolk Archzol. So- 
ciety at 532; architecture of churches 
533; monumental brasses at 532 ; 
Chapel of the Mount ib. 

Macaulay, Mr. and William Penn 3 

Mac Flecknoe 597 

Mac Namara, Mr. and the Prince of 
Wales 49 

Madan, Dr. Samuel, hisThemistocles 503 

Madrid, treaty of 274 

Maids of Taunton 3 

Maitland, Rev. S. R. letter from 282 ; 
plan for a Church History Society 518 

Majolica Pottery, ornamented by Raf- 
faelle 165 

Malta, stone celt from 78 

Manchester Cathedral, architecture of 411 

Mantua, derivation of the word 266 

Marble Arch, Pimlico, removal of 79 

Marbury Hall, Cheshire, fragment of the 
Parthenon discovered at 458 

Margate Sea- Bathing Infirmary 632 

Maria-Louisa, Empress, anecdote of 131 

Mark Lane, destructive fire in 536 

Marlborough, burial of the father of the 
great Duke of 369 

House settled on Prince of 











Wales 311 
Marriages Bill 195, 311 
Martin, Benjamin, publications of 620 
Mary, Queen, proclamation of 158; 
marriage of 162; autograph of 185 
Maynooth College, repairs of 79 
Melandra Castle 415 
Mere, Manor-house at 185 
Meredyth, Sir Joshua C. memoir of 436 
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Merovingian Cemetery, discovery of 419 

Mersey, Romans on the banks of 415 

Metastasio, character and death of 270 

Metropolitan Interments Bill 80 

Michael Angelo’s portrait of V. Colonna 
631 

Milan, L. da Vinci famous folio at 268 

Library at, MS. at 269 

Milbanke, Sir John P. memoir of 324 

Milliner, derivation of the word 267 

Milton, co. Camb. chancel repaired 315 

Min an tol, model of 76 

Minstrel, Beattie’s critical opinions on259 

Mithras, inscription ta 416 

Mocenigo, Michael, silver coin of 74 

Monastic Orders, Legends of the 599 

Monmouth’s reception by the Maids of 
Taunton 5 

Mons Badonicus, treaty of 184 

Mons Heriri, Roman amphitheatre 581 

a Lady, monument at Oxford 
260 

Montagu, Lady M. Wortley, birth of 366 

Moore, Dr. and Horace Walpole 350 

Moulton, opening a tumulus at 306 

Mulgrave, Lord, friendship for Mr, P. 
Ward 153 

Murdoch, Mr. locomotive engine 1784, 
519 

Museum of Economie Geology 304 

Naples, Rome, and Florence, contrast 
between 269 

Navaziero, Bernardo, relation of 277 

Neander, Dr,, memoir of 665 

iWVegus, Col., anecdotes of 501 

Nelson, Robert, and Ragged Schools 630 

Nepaul, Ambassador from 82 

eros, Cycle of 346 

Neville, Mr. Richard N. visit to Vol- 
taire 571 

Newark, Lord Viscount, memoir of 432 

Newfoundland Cathedral, visitation of 
the Bishop 536 

Newmarket, St. Mary’s Church, carved 
inscription 15th century 307 

Newspaper, morals of a 354 

Newspapers, Question of the origin of 
370 

Newtown, Hampshire, church conse- 
crated 198 

New Zealand, extinct birds of 304 

——__———- Ovava Tree 234 

NicholasLane,Roman slab discovered 114 

Nicolas, Sir N. Harris, his Chronology 
of History 141, 284 

Nimbus, use of 114 

Nineveh, remains from 175, 458 

Norbury Booth, terra cotta found 75 

Norfolk, antiquities from 78 

Churches, peculiarities in 643 

and Norwich Archeological 

Society, meeting of 532 

Estuary, new works at the 647 

North Berwick and the Bass Rack, visit 
to 304 
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North, Sir Dudley, burial of 369 

Northampton Architectural Society, pro- 
ceedings 641 

St. Peter’s Church, in- 
teresting discoveries in 296; restora- 
tion of 642 

Northamptonshire, Roman discoveries in 
415, 640 

Oakes, Sir Henry T. memoir of 658 

O'Connor, Arthur, oratory of 50 

Offa’s Dyke 184 

Ogden Family, history and seat of 2 

Oldenburg, Duchess of, and the Prince of 
Wurtemberg 249 

Oliver, Adm. Rob. D. memoir of 547 

O’Loghien, Sir Michael, statue of 316 

Onslow, Speaker, marriage of 368 

Orde, Gen. James, memoir of 93 . 

d Ossoli, Eliz. Marchioness of, memoir 
of 446 

Ostend East India Company 348 

visit of her Majesty to 420 

Ostorius and Caractacus, battle between 
53) 

Ovava Tree, gigantic 234 

Ovid, poems of 574 

Owen Glyndwr, historic notes on his- 
tory of 530 

Oxford, Charles I.’s escape from 189 

college plate at 169 

meeting of the Archeological 
Institute 182; temporary museum 186 

—— memoir on St. Mary’s church 183 

—— lecture on the castle 183 

—— parliaments and councils at 188 

——— Jacobean Gothic architecture at 
190 

——— painted glass of the Van Lings 
at 383 

——— new window at St. 
Church 421 

——— cup-shaped fibulz found near 640 

—— Balliol College, seals 186 

—— Earidom of, descent of 186 

Corporation,charters,autographs, 

and seals of 190 

— Cathedral Church, history of 187; 
monuments in 259 

—— Robert Harley, Earl of, baptism 
368 

—— Earl of, and Lord Bolingbroke 
502 
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Wadham College, building of 190 

Oxford University, new examination 
statute 70; prizes 72; paintings 
given to 639 

Padua-soy, derivation of 266 

Painter, Roman female, tomb opened at 
St. Médard-des-Prés, Vendée 29 

Palissy, Bernard, memoir of 165 

Palissy-ware, peculiarities of 166 

Pali Mail, clubhouses in 537 

Palmella, Duke of, raemoir of 653 

Pamphilets, \ist of ancient 31 

Papal Bull, the recent 622 
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Paris, statue of, in oolite stone 77 

—-, Foundling Hospital establish- 
ment of 14 

Parliament, New Houses of, grant for 80 

——_-— proceedings in 79, 192, 310 

———--— session of 1729, 353, 363 

Parliamentary Oaths Bill 311 

Parthenon, fragment of frieze 458 

Pate, Robert, assault on the Queen 197 

Pau, Roman villa discovered 641 

Pavia, victory of 273 

Pax-board,in copper, of 16th century307 

Peel, Sir Robert, character of 150 

memoir of 207 

Pembroke, Lord, intaglios and medals of 
501 

Penn, Mr. \etter from Lord Sunderland 
to7 

Penthievre, Due de, character of 136 

Pepys, Samuel, marriage of 367 

Perceval, Sir John, family of 347 

Perceval and the Regency restrictions 155 

Peruvian Vase, drawing of 640 

Petre, William Lord, memoir of 322, 346 

Philips, Francis, esq. memoir of 217 

Phillips, Mr.on the trial ofCourvoisier 523 

Philology as a science 574 

Pickering, antiquities from tumuli near 
78 

Pictures of King of Holland sold 410 

Pierrepont Family, descent of 2 

Pilkington, Sir William, memoir of 546 

Pimlico, St. Barnabas Church, conse- 
crated 83 

Pinner, Miss Howard’s charities at 647 

Pioxziana 265 

Piracy in Prayer Book of Eccles. Hist. 
Society 140, 284, 354, 395 

Pitt, William, Mr. Plumer Ward’s inter- 
course with 152, 154 

Plant, technical meaning of 266 

Plas Heaton, tumulus at 641 

Plato, dialogue of 573 

Plum, meaning as relates to money 114 

Pole, Sir Peter, memoir of 547 

Poor Relief (Cities and Towns) Bili 311 

Pope, Alexander, Voltaire’s opinion of 571 

Population of Great Britain 80 

-————- (Census) Bill 195 

Populous Parishes, subdivision of 83 

Porter, Miss Jane, memoir of 220; let- 
ter to Sir Egerton Brydges 364 

Sir Robert Ker, marriage of 364 

Portus Lemanis at Lymne 361 

Post Office, Sunday labour in 79, 195 

Potters’ marks, fac-similes of 169 

Pottery, History of, from 15th to the 
18th centuries 164 : 

comparison between ancient 
and modern 357 

Prague, taking of 375 

Prayer Book of Eccles. Hist. Society, 
great literary piracy in 140, 284, 395 

Prescott, Sir George W. memoir of 91 

Presepio, peculiar to Naples 268 
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Preston, Richard, esq. memoir of 32% 

Printing, early, at Granada 458 

Protestant Church, Rome’s attempts to 
conquer the 626 

Prout, William, M.D. memoir of 442 

Prussia, King of, caning an officer 349 ; 
poem of 57 

Punishment of Death 195 

Queensberry, Duch. of, Voltaire’s praise 
572; patronage of Gay 596; letters of597 

Queen’s Speech 312 

Queen’s-st. Cheapside, Roman antiquities 
found 77 

Quirini’s Casino, compared with Dr. 
Johnson’s Literary Club 266 

Raffaelle-ware, origin of 165 

Ragged Schools, suggested in 1715, 630 

Railway, Great Northern, opened 314 

Raleigh, Carew, burial of 368 

Raumbouillet, a record of 125 

Ramsgate and Margate Harbours 81 

Ranceliffe, Lord, memoir of 653 

Rawson, Capt. William, memoir of 438 

Ray, Mr. John, memoir of 666 

Record Office, New General 175 

Reculver Church, Roman masonry 360 

Ribchester, Roman town of, visit to 412 

Richardson, remarks on his novels 267 

Richborough, antiquities of 356 

Robinson, G.R. esq. memoir of 551 

Robsart, Amy, funeral of 123 

Roby, John, esq. memoir of 443 

Roche, William, esq. memoir of 94 

Rochester Castle, casteliated keep of 474 

Rogers, John, burnt at Smithfield, fa- 
mily of 534 

Roman Tomb, at St. Médard-des-Prés 28 

bowl of ribbed glass 77; imita- 
tion vases 247 

Romano- British pavements, compared 
with foreign 242 

Rome, rejoicings on the birth of the son 
of James IF. at 469 

——- tomb of Cardinal Howard at 60 

Roscommon, Michael Earl of, memoir 90 

Rose, the royal badge, origin of 412 

Ross, Major- Gen. Sir P. memoir of 660 

Rothemberg-hill 249 

Rothschild, Baron, debate on 311, 312 

Rouchier, the pet, death of 511 

Rousseau, Voltaire’s dislike of 572 

Rowan, Arch. H. eccentricities of 46 

Rowe, the poet, pension to the widow 17 

Rowton, the Rutinio of the Romans 531 

Royal Exchange, Catalogue of antiqui- 
ties found on the site of 637 

Royal Society, election of Fellows 72 

Rumford, Count, wife of 51 

Russell, Sir John, and Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, visit to Rome 237 

Russia, Alexander, Emperor of, at the 
Congress of Vienna, anecdote of 248 

Russia, news from 313 

Russia and Poland 572 

Rusthall New Church, consecrated 315 
Gent. Maa, VoL, XXXIV. 
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Rutupie of the Romans 357 

Sack Bottle, found at Tabley Hall 168 

Sacred History, dioramic pictures 631 

St. Alban's Abbey, chalice from 171; re- 
markable ivory seal 191 

St. Alban'’s Architectural Society 191 

St. Awdry, representation of 533 

St. Barnabas, Pimlico, consecrated 83 

St. Frideswide, shrine of, at Oxford 188; 
monument of a prior of 260 

St. Hipolite, Brig. treatment of 350 

St. Ives, bronze cup dug up 306 

St. John’s head, alabaster carving of 635 

St. John’s Wood, Dissenters’ College 72 

St. Médard-des-Prés, Roman villa 27 

Saint Pierre, Abbé, memoir of the 587 

Salisbury, Duke of Buckingham behead- 
ed at 584 

Salisbury Plain, coin of Antovinus Pius 
found on 74 

Salles, Marq. de, character of 128 

Salomons, Ald, present to the Corpora- 
tion of London 645 

Salt-cellar, at New-College {71 

Salthouse Heath, urn with British coins 
discovered 532 

Sandford new Church, first stone laid 646 

Savings Banks Bill 312 

Sawbridge, Col. Samuel E. memoir of 216 

Saxon Kings, crowned at Kingston, list 
of 380, 458 

Rule in Sussex 307 

Runes and Inscriptions, in the 
Isle of Man 187 

Schleswig-Holstein, news from 313, 534 

Schomberg House, destruction of 537 

Schorn, Sir John, representation of 533 

Schutz, Col. Privy Purse to Fred. Prince 
of Wales 349 

Scotland, gold fibula found 76 

Parliament of, oath of 76 

iron-fields of 316 

School Establishments Bill 193 

Scott, Sir Walter, Lord of the Isles, 
Southey’s Judgment on 257 

Seaford Cliff, works at 538 

Seal, of New College, Oxford 172 

medizval, humorous 416 

of the Provincial Prior of the Friars 

Preachers in England 640 

of bone, found at St. Alban’s 191 

Sedley, Sir Charles, marriage of 366 

Seraphim, Cherubim, Thrones, represen- 
tation of 489 

Settle, Elkanah, marriage of 367 

Shadwell, Vice-Chancellor, memoir of 545 

Shaftesbury, Lord- Chancellor, marriage 
of 367 

Shakspere, William, birth of 21 ; notices 
of 21, 622 

-- and Fletcher, compared 119 

Shakspere’s Jug \67 

Henry VIII. 115, 381 

Shee, Sir Martin Archer, memoir of 439 

Sheffield Cemetery 315 
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Shelf new Church consecrated 198 

Shelley and Wordsworth compared 460 

Shepherd’s Bush Church consecrated 82 

Sherbourne Church, notices of 187 

Sherlock, Dr. Bp. of Bangor 351 

Shoreham, monumental remains at 641 

Shropshire Conservative Newspaper 354 

Silchester, Roman city of 189 

Simpson, Hon. John, memoir of 90 

Smith, James, of Deanston, memoir 333 

Smijth, Rev. Sir Edw. B. memoir of 435 

Smoke Prohitition Bill 310 

Snell, James, esq. memoir of 331 

Soho Church consecrated 314 

Solemn League and Covenant, on the 642 

Somerset, Charles Duke of, letters to Sir 
Francis Warre, Bart. 6 

Southacre, Norfolk, stone coffin-lid 596 

South America, vews from 196 

Southampton, Jane Wriothesley, C'tess 
of, Book of Prayers belonging to 125 

Charles Fitzroy, Duke of, 
baptism of 368 

Southey and the Aikins 26 

- Robert, Life of 256 

South Wales Railway, opeied 316 

Southwark New Church consecrated 314 

Spain, news from 81, 196, 313, 643 

Spaniards in London, temp. Mary 162,255 

Sparsholt Church, visit to 189 

Spenser’s Death, date of 485 

Stained Cloths, legacies of ancient 634 

Stanley, Capt. Owen, memoir of 327 

- Crest, on the 412 

- Lord, of Alderley, memoir of 655 

Stannus, Major- Gen. Sir E.memoir 659 

Stapilton, Sir B. sepulchral slab of 641 

State Paper Office, Calendar of Domestic 
Papers 58 

Stedham Church, mural paintings 308 

Steele, Sir Richard, Bart. memoir of 346 

Stephens, Arch. John, esq. Letters from 
284, 395 _ 

Stevenson, Robert, esq. memvir of 332 

Stone, excavation of a sepulcbral pit 640 

Stopford, Hon. and Rev. E. memoir 653 

Stow Heath, amber beads from 307 

Stowe, letters of Junius at 619 

the Chronicler, poverty of 486 

Stratford, Hon. John W. memoir of 324 

Stuart, James, trial of 523 

Studfall Castle, excavations at 417 

Stylus, a perfect, found 416 

Submarine Telegraph, completion of 411 

Suffolk, Saxon fibule found in 77 

Sugar, Duties on slave-grown 89 

Sunday Labour in the Post Offices, ces- 
sation of 79, 195 

Sunday Trading Prevention Bill 3\1 

Sunderland New Dock, opewed 197 

Sunderland, Lord, \etters of 7 

Surrey, Thomas Lord, \etter to Thomas 
Pudsey 414 

Surtees Society, proceedings of 404 

Sussex Archeol. Society, meeting 307 
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Sutherland, Gen. Sir J. memoir of 549 

Suworow, Count, letter of 366 

Swaffham Fen, circular fibule from 306; 
flint celts 307 

Sword-sheaths, of 15th and 16th cent. 77 

Symbolism of Architecture, on the 78 

Tabley Hall, Cheshire, sack-pot found 168 

Taunton, the Maids of 3 

Taylor, President, memoir of 321 

—- Mr. Junius identified 404 

Telegraph, at the Admiralty 536; sub- 
marine 411 

Telescope and Microscope, comparison 
between 389 

Templar’s Cross, in Norman architecture 
595 

Tenant Farmers, Incowe-tax on 311 

Thackeray, Rev. Geo. D.D. memoir 664 

Thames, sword-sheaths and Roman san- 
dals from the 77 

———-- winged hatchet found in 640 

Thetford Church, carved figures 307 

Thistlethwayte, Thomas, memoir of 550 

Thom, James, memoir of 98 

Thomas, Sir W. Lewis G. memoir of 547 

Thomson's Castile of Indolence 259 

Tile, Roman antefix 76 

Tippet of the Canons Ecclesiastical 415 

Tokeley, antiquities discovered 77 

Tomen-y- Mur, camp of 531 

Tottenhill, Norman Arch at 595 

Tower of London, improvements in 645 

Townsend, William C. esq. memoir of 218 

Toy Tavern, origin of the name 53 

Tracery, of Gothic windows 496, 642 

Tradesmen’s Tokens, No. VII, 53 

Trollope, Rear-Adm. G. B. memoir of 659 

Tufnell, Mrs. memorial window to 647 

Turkey, news from 645 

Turnspits, the race of, extinct 74 

Tussaud, Madame, memoir of 98 

Twelfth Night, proper division into Acts36 

Twickenham, St. Mary’s, brass at 346 

Uffington Church, Castle, &c. visit to 189 

United States, news from 314 

Universities Commission Bill 310 

Upton Church, sculpture from 64) 

Usk, autiquities found at 416 

Utica, tracing of antique ship from 187 

Van Lings, painted glass of 383 

Vauvenargues, Marg. de, memoir of 
3743; his maxims 379 

Venice, silver coin of 74 

Guarina’s MS, at 266 

Vespasian, coins of 77 

Viaduct over the Tweed 420 

Victoria, Queen, visit to Ostend 420; to 
Castle Howard 420; opens viaduct at 
Berwick 420 

Vincent de Paul, memoir of 11; remarks 
on 114 

Virgil, birth-place of 265 

Virgin, black pictures of the 267 

Voltaire and Vauvenargues 376 

- an evening with 571 
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Wadham College, Oxford, extracts from 
the building accounts of 190 ; contract 
for painted glass at 385 

Wales, Prince of, son of James If, birth 
of 611 

- Frederick Prince of 348, 500 

Walker, Mr. James Scott, memoir of 667 

Walpole, Horace, and Dr. Moore 350 ; 
epigram by Horace Walpole 572 

Walsingham, on the Pilgrimage to 532 

Waltham Church, memorial window 647 
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Bowles, H. S. 337 
Bowling, C. S. F. 
423 
Bowreman, E. 451 
Bowron, Mrs. M. A. 
227 
Bowyer, Mrs. C. 102 
Boyd, R. B. 87 
Boyer, Gen. 231. R. 
B. 424 
Boyle, Miss 338 
Boys, G. S. 426 
Brabazon, W. 103 
Brackenbury, F.428 
Braddon, J. C. 103 
Bradley, A. G. 678. 
J. M. 109 
Bradshaw, Hon. 
Mrs. 200 
Bradshawe, Col. G. 
P.424, R.A.H.87 
Braidley, M. A. 455 
Brander, B. 540 
Brayley, A. 336 
Brecht, E. 425 
Bree, E. N. 318, 
539. H. 426 
Breen, Lt. M. 109 
Breffit, G. 223 
Bremner, J. T. U. 
319 
Brettle, G. H. 427 
Bridge, L. 426 
Bridgeman, G.T.O. 
320. Hon. 85 
Bridges, B. G. 422. 
Lt. J. H. 317 
Briggs, Vice-Adm. 
Sir T. 422 
Brigstocke, A.C. 88 
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Briscoe, E. 203 
Bristow, E.224, 449 
Bristowe, E. A. 673 
Broad, W. R. 225 
Broadbent, E. 320 
Broadhead, Major 
B. 673 
Broadmead, N. 563 
Brock,G. 542. T.R. 
679. T.S. 649 
Brockman,L.T.227. 
R. T. 87 
Brodie, C.G. A. 559. 
R. 338 
Brodrick, E. 425 
Bromfield, G. 672 
Bromilaw, B. 227 
Brook, T. 451 
Brooke, C.229, 652. 
3.427. Mrs.T.229 
Brookfield, C.A. 101 
Brooking, A. 423. 
F. S. 423 
Brooks, J. 201, 228 
Broom, J. 342 
Brotherton,Mrs.340 
Brougham, T. H. 68 
Brouncker, H. 102 
Brounker, J. 676 
Brown,Comm. F.T. 
428. D.J.109. E. 
87. F.105. H.E. 
336. J. 340, 448. 
S. 228. T.W.670. 
W.669. W.T.673 
Browne, E. 423. F. 
425. G. H. 203. 
Hon. H. 422, 
Hon. Mrs, G. A. 
223. Mrs. J. D. 
200. P. 674 
Browning, B. 87 
Brownjohn, H. 451 
Brownlow, E. 1. 542 
Bruce, Lady C, 423. 
Lt.W.C. 565. W. 
C, 541 
Bruen, C. 102 
Bruton, C. 450 
Bryan, R. G. 651 
Bryant, E. 559 
Buck, G. S. 539 
Bucknill, W.S. 539 
Budd, F. N. 200. 
G. 336. Mrs. 338 
Budgen, Major T. 
53 


9 
Bull, E. T. 652. M. 
105 
Buller, G. 87 
Bulley, C. 450. J. 


450 

Bullock, H. O. 319, 
T. 101 

Bulmer, M, 107 
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Bunce, J.B. 446 
Bunch, R. J. 539 
Burbidge, T. 318 
Burchell, J. 542 
Burchett, M. E.200 
Burdakin, J. 318 
Burden, A. M. 203 
Burder, E. J. 541 
Burdett, C. M. 88. 
H. St. A. 454 
Burford, Mrs. 104 
Burge, E. B. 676 
Burgess, J. H. 338 
Burgh, Lady C. de 
427 
Burke, W. A. 108 
Burkinyoung, F. H. 
566 
Burleigh, W. 561 
Burlton, H. B. 426 
Burman, H. F. 453 
Burn, J. B. 341 
Burnaby, J. 102 
Burne, C. 320. T. 
85 
Burnett, A. B. 423. 
P. J. 566. R. F. 
426. Sir W.317 
Burns, P. 618 
Burr, T. 561 
Burrell, E. L. 201 
Burrill, C. W. G, 
428 
Burroughes, C. E. 
320 
Burroughs, M. 338 
Burrow, E. B.539 
Burrowes, J.A.669. 
Burrows, C, E. 652. 
M.225.M.A.F.451 
Burslem, Capt. R. 
G. 648 
Burtels, A. 426 
Burton, E. M. 203. 
R. C, 422. R. J. 


200. R. P. 539. 


M. E. 86 

Bury, E. 223. W. 
P. 338 

Bush, M. E. 451. 
F, 318 

Buston, R. 88 

Butcher, A. 449 

Butler, C. G. 202. 
Col. 651. Hon. 
Mr. J. 423, P. 
336 

Buttanshaw, C.339 

Butiler, Comm. G. 
335 

Buxton, Lady 540 

Byles, J. 425 

Byng, Hon. G. H. 
C. 539. J. 442 

Bythesea, H. F, 223 


Cabrera, Gen. 202 
Caddy, E. H. 450 
Cadogan, Hon.Mrs. 
423 
Cafe, A. 101 
Caffin, G. B. 649 
Caillard, C. F. D. 
542 
Caird, L. 560 
Caldecott, Mrs. C. 
M. 200 
Calder, W. 87 
Callander, W. B. 
317 
Camber, S. 89 
Camden, Marchi- 
oness 540 
Cameron, Lt.S. 678 
Camfield, W. 341 
Campbell, A. G. 
542 A. I. 425. 
Capt. F. M. 450. 
Cap. W. C. 317. 
C.J. F.651. F. 
541. G. 343. 
Hon. L. 86. I. 
J. A. 425. J.563. 
J. W. L. 229. 
Major A.M. 558. 
Miss E. 560. Sir 
E. 422. Sir E.A. 
448. T. T. 203 
Campden, Vise’tess 
560 
Canada, Vise. A.W. 
F. H. A. 89 
Canney, A. S. 318 
Canning, M. 108 
Cannon, M. 674 
Cantilupe, Rt.Hon. 
G. J. F. Lord 
Vise. 224 
Capper, MissT.226 
Cardale, J.S. 227 
Carden, Ald. 422 
Cardew, Capt. 319 
Carew, M. M. 423 
Carlisle, P. E. M.87 
Carlyon, A. M. 319 
Carmac, H. 201 
Carmatt, W. 669 
Carmichael, J. W. 
108. Lieut. 203. 
Sir A. G, 106 
Carnegie, J. 89. 
Mrs. D. 318 
Carpenter, Capt. J. 
C. 561. S. 425. 
W. 85 
Carrett, L. 672 
Carrick, W. 222 
Carrington, Dr, 224, 
J. E. 652 
Carroll, J. 336 
Carson, D. 318 


Carswell, R. 199 
Carter, C. M. 201. 
H. A. 427. Mrs, 
J.B. 200. W. 342 
Cartwright, E. 339. 
J. 670. J.T. 449, 
Mrs. A. 423 
Carus, W. 422 
Cary, J. W. 652 
Casey, J. 337 
Casson, E. 319. E. 
J. 651. J. 199 
Castro, J. H. R. de 
650 
Cater, W. T. 426 
Cathcart, Lady A. 
425 
Caton, R. 229 
Cator, Mrs. 104 
Cattley, M. 561. S, 
W. 336 
Cavan, C’tess of 200 
Cavanillas, N. 541 
Cave, C. J. 4297 
Chabot, J. 455 
Chadwick, A. 651. 
E. 651 
Chafy, W. W. 87 
Chalmer, E. 108 
Chaloner, J.W. 422 
Chamberlayne, M. 
A. 453 
Chambers, C. 199. 
E. 449, 542. Miss 
104 
Chambre, A. 422 
Champernowne, 
Mrs. H. 423 
Champney, A. A. 
650 
Champneys, T.P.A. 
539 
Chancellor,H.J.203 
Chandless, M. 86 
Chaplyn,Mrs.J.451 
Chapman, C, 226. 
Capt. B. 102. E. 
M. 85. J. 85, 86, 
203. J.M. 89. 
Mrs. M. L. 227. 
Miss 675 
Charles, J. P. 223 
Charlesworth, J.D. 
107 
Charlton, R. 313 
Charsley, E. 89. E. 
H. 89. M.A. 319 
Charter, F. A. 452 
Chase, C. 342. J. 
109. J. W. 562 
Chater, D. S. 320. 
E. T. 320. H.426 
Chatfield, M.A. 320 
Chattaway, W. 106 
Chatteris, W. 541 











Chatterton, A. 650. 
W. 427 
Chattock, M.J. 427 
Chawner, W. 199 
Cheadle, T. 542 
Cheape, Capt.C.317 
Cheetham, S. 200 
Chelsea, Visc’tess 
200 
Chepmell, H. G, 
541 
Cherry, A. E. 88 
Chester, Lurd Bp. of 
421. M. 203 
Chewton, W. F. 
Vise. 423 
Cheyne, E. 542 
Chichester, H, 450. 


H. T. Earl of 
421 

Child, G. C. 203. 
L. S. 497 


Childers, H. C. E. 
202 

Chipchase, C, 648 

Cholmondeley, Hn. 
T. G. 428 

Christie, Capt.N.T. 
199. Capt.R.203. 
C. C. 649. Mrs. 
564 

Christy, J. De H. 

339 


Churchill, Lord F. 
339 

Churton, B, 318 

Chute, Mrs. W. 86 

Clarborne, C. S. 424 

Clarendon, C’tess of 
540 

Clark, C. M. 201. 
E.224. F.103. H. 
A.224. H.M.677 

Clarke, G. 230. H. 
452. J.422. M.A. 
425. M.S.88. S. 
650. Sir R. B. 85. 
S. T. 202 

Clarkson, Capt. J. 
224, Major J. H. 


652 
Clay, E. G. C. 425, 
W.N. 105 
Clayton, S. 337 
Cleland, A. B. 539 
Clement, M. 104 
Clements,Hon.Mrs. 
F. 318. L. 108 
Clemitson, M. 319 
Cleveland, H.539 
Cleverly, H. 559 
Cliffurd,Mrs.W.449, 
W. 451 
Clifton, A. E. 565. 
C. J. 669 
Vou. XXXIV. 
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Clinton, H. F. 424. 
Hon. Mrs. F, 423. 
Lady C. P. 423. 
Lord W. 567 

Clode, J. 225 

Close, C. M. G. 86 

Clough, Mrs. H.107 

Clowes, F. 87 

Clubley, C. W. 110 

Cluley, W. 225 

Coathupe, 226 

Coats, B. 650 

Cobb, E. 651 

Cobbett, W. 89 

Cobbold, W. T.341 

Cochrane, A, M. 
203 

Cockburn, A. J. E. 
199, 421. D.P. 
lili, G. 450. G, 
A. 318 G. H. 
422. R. D. 228. 
Y. B. 320 

Cocke, J. E. 678 

Cockell, Major W. 
648 

Cockerell, G. W. 
318 

Cockerton, J. 218 

Cockle, R. 672 

Cocks, Lady H. C. 
S. 88 

Codrington, Lady 
G. 540 

Coffey, S. 227 

Cohan, J. 675 

Cohkn, J. 320. J. 
H. 567 

Cockayne, T. 341 

Colbeck, F. 451 

Colborne, Hon. J. 
85 


Colby, M, 652 
Coldwell, M.S. 423 
Cole, A. W. 89, 
203. B. T. H. 
447. C. 203, 451. 
Capt. A. 85. E. 
319 
Coleman, F. S. 652. 
H. E. 202. L. 
542. M. 335. 
Miss C, C. H. 451 
Culeridge, J. 104 
Coles, W. 449 
Coley, J. 200 
Collett, C. E, 202 
Collier, Capt. E. 
539. C. J. 539. 
E. 86. E. C. 337. 
F. T. 319. G. B. 
200. H. 672 
Collingridge, T.337 
Collins,C.H.424. E. 
C. 87. E.J.M. 


200. J. 422. M. 
S. 201 

Collinson, G. D. 
338 


Collyer, P. M. 428. 
T. 671 

Collyns, A. J. 426 

Colman, Hon. Miss 
451, J.222 

Colmore, C. F. C. 
426 

Colthurst, A. S. 
336 

Colville, C. R 651 

Comins, T. 226 

Compigné, E, 87 

B. D. 


Lord A. 54). 
454 

Coneys, M. J. J. 
89 

Congreve, C, 424 

Connolly, Lt. W. 
H. 104 

Connop, C, 450. 
N. 226 

Conquer, H. K. 565 

Conry, M. 673 

Consitt, M. 202 

Conway, E. 223 

Conyers, S. 103. 
T. 557 

Coode, C. F. 651. 
E. 319 

Cook, W. 224 

Cooke, C. B. 674. 
S. 318. S. H.318 

Cooksey, J. A. 424 

Cookson, C. 540. 
M. R. 651. W. 
T. 562 

Cooper, E. P. 89. 
H. A. 562. J.541. 


S. 229, 340. W. 
339, 562 

Coore, G. 427. H. 
J. B. 540 

Coote, Dr. C. T. 
652 


Cope, Miss T. 678 
Copeland, J. 564. 
S. 561 
Copleston, J. G. 
541 
Corbett, C. 426 
Corbyn, Comm, J. 
558 
Cordeaux, J. 539 
Corey, T. 674 
Corke, W. 422 
Cornellan, C. 317 
Cornish, H. K. 424 
Corrance, C. T. 
649. F. T. 670 
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Corrie, G. E. 649. 
T. 675 
Corsellis, C. 674 
Corser, G. S. 541 
Cosens, Lt. G. 226 
Costa, Chev, A. da 
449. A.C. da 88 
Costeker, M. 104 
Costobadie, C. L. 
458. H. P. 426 
Cotes, J. 561 
Cother, W. 89 
Cottenham, C. C. 
Baron 85 
Cotter, J. 423. J. 
L. 669 
Cotterill, R. 201 
Cotton, E. 424. H. 
C. 670 
Coulthurst, M. 106 
Courtenay, A. L. 
199 
Courthope, Mrs. G. 
86 


Courtney, J. 225 
Cowan, T. C. 199 
Coward, G. F. 542 
Cowley, G. 104 
Cowling, M. A. 678 
Cox, A. T. 452. C. 
H. 669. J. A.D. 
og M. A. 450. 
. H. 422 
Coyeil, Mrs. P. 560 
Cracroft, H. 106. R. 
W. 199 
Cradock, H. 89 
Craig, A. 564 
Cragie, Col. 225 
Cranage, C. 336 
Crane, E. 318 
Cranley, Vise. 426 
Cranstoun, G. 230 
Cranwell, Mr. 559 
Crapper, Mrs. 672 
Crawford, Capt. R. 
F. 423. J. R. 200. 
Mrs. J.C, 850 
Crawford and Bal- 
carres, Rt. Hon, 
M.F. M. C’tess of 
675 
Crawley, J. L. 670 
Crawshay, Mrs. A. 
319 
Creighton, Dr. 454 
Crespigny, F. J.C. 
de 318. Lady de 
319 
Cresswell, E. A.339. 
F, J. 427 
Creswick, E, 428 
Crew, W. 451 
Crewe, O. 85 
Crigan, C. A. R. 86 
4U 
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Crockford,W.J.670 
Croft, A. 427. J.C. 
340. R. H. 559 
Crofts, H. P. 201 
Croker, Lt.J.R. 426 
Crole, Capt. C. 672 
Crompton, Lt.W.H. 
108. Mrs. 319 
Cromwell, J. G. 540 
Cropper, Hon. Mrs. 
E. 319 
Crosbie, G. J. 341. 
S. A. 454 
Crosby, S. 336 
Crosley, M. 678 
Cross, J. 675 
Crosse, A. 426. 
H. B. 202 
Crowdy, C. 652 
Crowfout, J. R. 541 
Crowther, H. 447 
Croxton, C. D, 424 
Cruickshank, W.D. 
558 
Crump, S. 200 
Crust, T. 202 
Cruttenden,Lt.Col. 
E. 448 
Cruttwell, M.H.426 
Cubitt, M. 423 
Cullum, R. 560 
Cumberland, Lady 
A. 340 
Cuming, A. L. H. 
108. A. M.S. 428 
Cumming, A.F. C. 
201. H. W.425 
Cummins, S. 200 
Cunningham, E.454 
Curling, Mrs. 561 
Currey, C. 557 
Currie, G. W. 651 
Curry, Mrs. D. 86 
Curson, Hon. Mrs. 
S. R. 318 
Curteis, Mrs. H. M. 
200. S. E. 427 
Curtis, C. B. 203. 
F. A. 497. F.S. 
203. J.C. 673 
Curtler, W. H. 86 
Curzon, Hon.R.541 
Cussons, H. 562 
Cust, A. P. 649. F. 


T. 


M. 674. Lady K. 


A. 426 
Cuthbert, F. J. 231 
Cuthbertson, W.G, 
428 
Cutler, A. 673 
D’Aeth, G. W. H. 
649 
Dale, T. 227 
Dalley, H. J. 203 
Dalrymple, G. 200 


Index 


Dalton, F. G51. 8S. 
427 
Dalzeil, Hon. Mrs. 
R. 319 
Dampier, J. L. 421 
Dance, G. 423. H. 
A. 318 
Daniell, C. L. F. 
201. Lt. Col. F. 
A. 673. M. 107. 
M. M. 88 
Dansey, E. 676 
D’Arley, J. F. Lady 
566 
Darley, Mrs. 650 
Darling, C. A. 319. 
G. A. 652 
Darnell, P. 319 
Darnley, Earl of 542 
Darwin, E. L. 87 
Dashwuod, L. 88 
Daubeny, C. 320 
Daubeney, H.W.B. 
669 
Daubuz, W. 202 
Daveney, E.G. 424 
Davenport, E. 562 
David, E. W. 652 
Davidson, F. 230. 
J. 108. M. 675 
Davies, C. N. 542. 
D. 676. D. W. 
671. E. 339. H. 
541. J. 100, 318, 
677. J. L. 540. 
M. 542.M.A. 677. 
Mrs. M.342, Mrs, 
M. W. 561. O. 
107. R. 447.S.M. 
A. 87. T. 88 
Davis, E. 106. J. 
H. 452. 8. 340. 
W. 318, 676 
Davison, Lt.-Col.Sir 
W. 421 
Davy, M. 101 
Dawkins, C. G. 201 
Dawson, A. 454. G. 
P.670. J.M.670. 
J.1.225. M. P. 
426. Mrs. J. 227. 
R. K. 450 
Day, J. 202. R.P. 
320. S. 201 
Deacon, Capt. C.P. 
671. G. 565. J. 
223 
Dealtry, T. 202 
Dean, R. B. 224 
Deane, Capt.G. 560. 
J. S. G. 320 
Dear, W. S. 649 
Deas, G. 539 
De Charms, W. M. 


558 
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Deck, Miss 428 
Deedes, L.85 
De Fleury, J. 673 
De Jersey, C.B.541 
Delafons, M, A. A. 
203 
Delamain, J. E. 563 
De la Mare, A.318. 
E. M. 675 
Delap, Col. J.B.672 
Delépine, A. J. 109 
De Lisle, F. J. 448 
Dell, J. 559 
Delmar, B. 337 
Delpratt, A. 452 
De Malachowski, F. 
W. L. E. 200 
Denham, Miss H.A. 
W. 448 
Denman, Hon.L.W. 
319 
Denness,E. P..542 
Dennett, Dr. T. P. 
563 
Dennis, A. M. 88. 
E. H. 426. Major 
J.L.317. T. 450 
Denny, A. M. 425 
Dent, E. J. 201 
Denton, I. 100 
Dering, A. L. 110. 
E.C, 140.. J.B; 
110. Mrs... 540 
De Ross, F. C, 105 
De Saumarez, H. 
426 
Desbrisay, Major T. 
648 


Deverell, D. M. 672 
Devereux, Mrs. E. 


229 
De Wend, S. D. 454 
Dewing, Z. C. 320 
Dickens, Mrs. C. 
423 
Nickins, Capt. 652 
Dickinson, A. 678. 
H. A. 651. J. 
648. M. A. 672 
Dickson, A. 672. 
E. M. J. 200. H. 
541. R. 226. Sir 
W. 320. W. H. 
669 
Didham, R. C. 199 
Digby, J. T. 427. 
Lady T. 423 
Dilke, M. D. 673 
Dillon, A. 650. W. 
J. 231 
Dimes, T. 337 
Dipnall, J. F. T.541 
Disbrowe, H.S.424 
Distin, H. L. 650 
Divert, Mrs, 103 


Dixon, A. L. 229. 
E. 650. F. 320. 
J. A. 339. J. B. 
424 

Dobbs, H. S. 541 

Dodd, E. 89. M. 
104 

Dodson, E. M. 201 

Doherty, Mrs. 540 

Dollman, E. 202 

Dolphin, J. 200 

Domville, D. E.318 

Donelan, Mrs. M. 
Ill 

Donne, J. G. 675 

Donnelly, J. 109 

Donnithorne, E.H. 
89 

Donnollon, Mrs. 
563 

Dorner 343 

Dougal, C. M. 200 

Douglas, C. R. G. 
428. H. 677. 
Hon. A. G. 540. 
Lady S. 111 

Dowdeswell, J. C. 
564 

Dowers, G. C. 679 

Dowll, E. 89 

Downall, J. 85 

Downes, C. 102. 
Lt.-Gen. Lord317 

D’Qyly, Mrs. R.105 

Drake, C. 106. J. 
W. 340. Major 
W. 671 

Draper, G. 541. T. 
225 

Drayson, M. T. 541 

Dredge, M. 563 

Dresser, C. 428 

Drew, G. S. 85 

Driffield, Lt. J. 675 

Drozier, M. 562 

Drummond, F. 88. 
J. W. 230. Mrs. 
E. 104. Miss 651 

Drury, C.R. 89. T. 
669 

Drysdale, E. 563 

Dudgeon, P. 652 

Duffield, A. M. 102 

Dugard, G. 539 

Dugdale, S. 88 

Duke, H. H. 422. 
R. 203 

Dumaresgq, C. 451 

Dumazet de Pon- 
tigny, V. 424 

Duncan, H. N. 89. 
P. 227 

Duncombe, E. 85. 
Hon. Mrs, A.423. 
U. A. 320 











Dundas, Col. Hon. 
Sir H. 199 

Dunlop, Comm. H. 
317 

Dunmore, T. 317 

Dunn, G. E. 564, 
J. 559. M.648 

Dunne, C. 670 

Dunning, Mrs. J. 
423 

Dunsany, Baron 


Dupin, C. 227 

Du Plat, Lt.-Col. 
G. C. 539 

Duppa, E. 202 

Durant, Maj.-Gen. 
J, 563. Mrs. J. 
560 

Durbam, M. L, 425 

Durnford, Capt. G. 
317. G. E. 542 

Duthie, J. B. 425 

Dutton, E. 390. 
Hon, J. W. 566 

Dyas, Capt. 108 

Dyce, J. G. 89 

Dyer, A. 451. A.J. 
203. F. 652 

Dyke, C. 428. 
Comm. P.H.199: 
L. 675. Mrs. F. 
H. 86 

Dykes, E. S. 651. 
J. B. 426 

Dyott, J. P. 320 

Eadon, G. 107 

Eagles, J. 649 

Eagleton, E. 542 

Eardley-Wilmot,E. 
R. 539 

Earle, W. J. 424 

Eastlake, C. L. 648. 
Sir C. L. 648 

Eastnor, Rt. Hon. 
Vise. 652 

Eddis, W. U..108 

Eden, F. M. 319. 
J. P. 89. Capt. T. 
R. 110 

Edgar, J. F. 674 

Edmonds, Mrs. 108 

Edmonstone, Mrs. 
N. B. 86 

Edouart, A, G. 86 

Edwardes, Capt. H. 
B. 199.. F. F. 
541. Major H. 
B. 421 

Edwards, A. 564. 
Capt. H. 539. G. 
W.422. H.199. 
J. A. 101, 426. 
P. 102. R. 675. 


Index to Names. 


R. C. 448. S, 
341. W. F. 540 
Egerton, C, C. 540 
Egginton, J. C; 670 
Elcock, Mrs. M. 
104 
Elderton, Lt, E. D. 
109 
Eliot, J. F. 426 
Eliott, Lady 108 
Elkin, J. L. 202 
Elkington, F. 320 
Ellicombe, J. B 
560 
Elliot, G. 199. G. 
T. E. 230. M. 
225. §.107. T. 
558 
Elliotson, Dr.T. 678 
Ellis, Col, C. P.341. 
F. C. 320. M. G. 
424, §. A. 3818 
Ellman, J. 8. 199 
Elphinstone, A.453. 
R. A. 674 
Elsdale, R. 447. S. 
52 


6 
Elton, Mrs. F. 319 
Elwes, Mrs. H. C, 
540 
Elwyn, R. 540 
Emeris, W. R. 319 
English, Capt. F. 
86. D. A. 560. 
J. F. WH. 318 
Errington, J. R. 85 
Eshelby, J. D. 106 
Essell, S. A. 541 
Estcourt, B. E. 229 
Etough, D. O. 649. 
E. 340 
Etty, E..89 
Etwall, M. A. 674 
Evans, A. 102, A. 
M. 202. C. 428.- 
E. 422. H. H. 
226, J.651. L: 
540. M. 229. R. 
672. W.E. 649 
Eves, M. 651 
Ewart, Comm. C.J. 
F. 317 
Eyre, C. 679. E. J. 
650. L. 423 
Faber, T. H. 674 
Fairclough, C. 87 
Fairman, Comm. A. 
N. 649 
Faithful, V. G. 541 
Falcon, W. 649 
Falconer, R. W. 542 
Fane, M. 676 
Fanquier, L. J. P. 
102.W. 677 


Fanshawe, Mrs. C. 
423 

Farnconibe, M. 453 

Farqubar, Hon. 
Mrs. H. 319 

Farquharson, F. M. 
541 

Farr, S, T, 231. T. 
106 


Farrant, F. E. 453 
Fawcett, W. A. 677 
Feetham, M. 223 
Field, B. B. 88 
Felix, H. 427 
Fellowes, J. 341 
Fenn, M. 335 
Fennings, E. 673 
Fenton, C. M. 678 
Fenwick, E. 89. J. 
86. M. 89 
Fenwicke, G. C.199 
Ferard, A. 225 
Fergus, W. 423 
Ferguson, E.D.651, 
J.H. 86. J. W. 
229. M. E. 103 
Fergusson, E. 425, 
Lady H. 342 
Ferrari, Baron P. F. 
320 
Ffarington, E.F.428 
Field, O. C. 650. S. 
P. 85. W. 320 
Fielder, W. 317 
Filgate, T. W. 451 
Filleul, P. 650 
Finch, C. 319. _F. 
102. R. 202. W. 
J. 670 
Findlay, R. 564 
Firth, R. 426 
Fisher, E. 423. F. 
318, 539. H. 450, 
J. 293. L. 652. 
Miss S. 336 
Fiske, E. F. 673 
Fitz Gerald; Capt. 
G. F. C. 423. J. 
E.541. Lt.-Col. 
T. G. 230 
Fitzherbert, T. 652 
Fitz Maurice, A.M. 
86 
Fitzroy, Hon. Mrs. 
C. 336 
Flarty, Widow 335 
Fleet, A. 339 
Fleming, Dr. 455 
Fletcher,A. 89, 428, 
E, 428. F. M. 
424. M. §. 202 
Flockton, T. M.676 
Floud, E, A. 228 
Fogo, T. M. 560 
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Foley, E. 318. F. 
A. C. 541 

Folkard, G, 448 

Folkstone, Visc’tess 
650 

Follett, A. T. 224 

Folliott, K. 103 

Foublanque, T. F. 
de 201 

Fooks, M. P. 676 

Foord, R. H. 539 

Foot, J.R.320. R.G. 
318 

Forbes, Capt.J.230. 
C. E. 423. J. A. 
201. J. E. 427. 
Lady G. 86 

Ford, J. 318 

Fordham, E. P. 562 

Foreman, J. 451 

Forrest, A. 107 

Forster, G. 231. 
228 

Forsyth, Hon. Mrs. 
674 

Fortescue, Lady L. 
650 

Fosbroke, M. 338 

Foster, A, 202. E. 
202; J. M, 203. 
Mrs. 559 

Fothergill, M.A.652 

Foulis, M. 88 

Fourdrinier, M. 453 

Fowke, Mrs. F. T. 


J. 


319 
Fowler, J.320. J.C. 
54) 
Fowlis, T. 339 
Fox,E.A.228. G.C. 
337. G.L.421. S. 
E. 428 
Fozard, Miss A. 336 
Francis, E. 425. G. 
451. K.B.87. M. 
677 
Franklin, H. 317 
Franks; W. 335 
Fraser, A. C. 89. C. 
S. 678. E. 651. 
E. J. 454. H.C. 
343. M.493. Maj. 
W. 85. W. 88 
Frazer, E. E. F. 497 
Frederick, Mrs. 650 
Free, P. 677 
Freeborn, Mrs.J. W. 
676 
Freeman,C.427. F. 
W. 199. J. 673. 


Mrs. 227 
Freer, M. E, 202,203 
French, J. 109, 317 
Frere, M. S. 423 
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Frescobaidi, Cav. L. 
del 88 
Friar, Mrs. 674 
Fricker, Miss 454 
Frisby, S. 542 
Frodsham, W.J.224 
Froggatt, J. 673 
Frost, A.H. 85, 319. 
P. 320 
Frye, C. 337 
Fuge, Lt. E. P. 649 
Fulford, F. 199 
Fuller, F. 105. H. 
W. 425. J.F. 563 
Fullerton, Lt.-Col. 
J. A. 343. M.A. 
453 
Fynes-Clinton, R. 
318 
Gabriel, D. 651 
Gace, F. A. 425 
Gadesden, M, 89 
Gage, Sir T. R. 651 
Graham, C, E. 450. 
J.B. 449 
Gaisfurd, Capt.J.W. 
199 
Gaja, M. de 110 
Galbreath, J.H.673 
Gale, M. C. 104 
Galloway, C’tess of 
86. J. A. 223 
Gamlen, C, A. 652 
Gandell, R. 203 
Garden, Lt.-Col. W. 
317 
Gardiner, M. 110 
Gardner, C. 541. E. 
229. H. 425. L. 
D. 452. S. 105. 
S. E. 103 
Garfit, Mr. 105 
Garforth, J. 559 
Garland, Capt.J.G. 
649. Miss 450 
Garlike, T. C. 669 
Garnett, J. 229 
Garnier, T. 85 
Garrard, E. M. 426 
Garrett, E. 339. L. 
101. R. 200 
Garvey, J. 85 
Gascot, W. 557 
Gaskell, H. M. 454. 
R, 425. W.R.454 
Gaskoin, E. M. 203 
Gater, W. B. 201 
Gatley, J. R. 561 
Gauntlett, K. C. D. 
224 
Gawthorp, M. 107 
Gay, M. 650 
Geale, A. L. 651 
Gedney, P. H. 559 


Index to Names. 


Gee, E. 455. F. M. 
89. W. 446 

Geldart, M. C. 105 

Gelston, A. L. 320 

Gennys,Comm.J.H. 
89 

Georges, Comm. H. 
St. J. 649 

Gerard, T. A. 110 

Gethin, Lady 319 

Gibbon, E, 320. W. 
W. 651 

Gibbs, C. 336. M. 
L. C, 425 

Gibson, C. 319. E, 
422. J.B.651. J. 
670. L.423. Mrs. 
M. E, 223. T. 
565 

Gibsone, Mrs. H. 86 

Giffard, Capt.H.W. 
317. F. O. 85. 
Mrs, 343 

Gilbee, C. 649 

Gilbert, E. 228. 
R. W. 424. W. 


227 
Gilchrist, M. A.C. 
650 
Gillam, J. F. 428 
Gillespie, E. 428 
Gillson, J. C. 450 
Girdler, J. B. 563. 
Miss 228 
Girdlestone, E. 319 
Girling, D. 540 
Gist, M. 453 
Gittins, S. 676 
Giuseppe, Capt. O, 
88 


Glascock, A. I. 652 

Gloucester, Duchess 
of 648 

Glover, E, 422. W. 
649 

Glynne, L. 678 

Goad, A. M. 101. 
C. W. 88 G. 
A. 228 

Goadby, Capt. J. 
H. 85 

Goddard, Capt. J. 
H. 421. F. 87. 
Miss P. 342 

Godfray, E. 318 

Godfrey, C. 427. 
E. 341, 449. E. 
A. 201. M. 88 

Godson, J. 540 

Godwin, F. 451. 
M. 672 

Goff, J. 652 

Going, H. T. 320. 
J. 318 


Goldfineh, A. L. S. 


89 
Goldhawk, T. W. 
318 
Golding, E. 649 
Goldney, G. 86. H. 
N. 86 
Goldsmid, de, E. 89 
Goldstein, M. 567 
Gomm, Lt.-Gen. 
Sir W. M. 422 
Gompertz, H. R. 
B. 454 
Goodacre, J. 320. 
R. H. 318 
Goodall, H. 107 
Goodchild, A. 425. 
E,. 677 
Gooden, L. 652 
Goodered, J. 102 
Goodford, C. 337. 
M. 87 
Goodman, T. C. 


650 

Goodyar, G. A. D. 
424 

Goodyer, L. 451 

Gordon, A. C, 108. 
C. 320. G. 454, 
678. I. B. 319. 
J.D. 566. J. W. 
199. L. J. 652. 
Lt.-Col. G. T. 
454. M. 560. 
Major-Gen. W. 
A. 317. Major 
J. 451, 539. S. 
427. S. St. J. 427 

Gore, C. A. 421. 
Capt. O. 650 

Goslin, 560 

Gosling, L. 651 

Gostling, Major C. 
199 

Gough, C.F. G. 427. 
Lt.-Col. J. B. 317 

Gover, W. 199 

Gower, S. E. 227 

Gowers, J. W. 671 

Graeme, H. S. 337 

Graham, C., Lady 
224. D. 229. F. 
J.110. J. H. 563. 
R. 540 

Grane, Mrs. S. 229 

Granger, E. 669. 
S. 104 

Grant, C.85. F.C. 
B. L.651. H.454. 
J.427. J.S. 319. 
Lt.-Col. J. H. 
539. Lt.-Col. P. 
317. M. 108,541. 
P. 676. R. A. 


564. Sir J. R. 
317. W. 428 
Grantham, E, 231 
Grattan, E. J. 428. 
H.C. 650 
Gray, Dr. G. 222. 
H. F. 495. J. 
W. 452. Mrs. J. 
341. R.H. 85 
Gream, N. 86 
Greatorex, E. 422 
Greaves, J. L. 335 
Green, C. H. 342. 
E. 542. G. E. 89. 
H. A. 539. J. 
W. 649. Lt.-Col. 
W. 564 
Greenall, J. 675 
Greene, D. S. 542. 
H. 88. T. H. 649 
Greenhalgh, J. 671 
Greenwood, C, 557. 
J. 669 
Gregg, W. 563 
Gregory, J. E. 104. 
Lt.-Col. G. 105. 
M. W. 428 
Gregson, J. 422 
Greig, L. E. 542 
Grenville, M, 428 
Gresham, M. 202 
Greswolde, E. 106 
Gretton, G. M. 455 
Grey, C. S. 86. G. 
C. 87. Major- 
Gen. Sir J. 539. 
Sir J. 648 
Grieves, J. 102 
Griffin, E. S. 566 
Griffis, A. 229 
Griffith, Col. 652. 
J. 227. M. 674. 
W. D. 540 
Griffiths, C. R. 225. 
R. 336. W. 85 
Grimshawe, A. 229 
Groom, C. 424 
Grosett, H. J. H. 
424 
Groube, Mrs. F. J. 
109 
Grubbe, Lt. Col. J. 
H. 199 
Gruner, C. 425 
Guest, A. 229. W. 
226 
Guiana, Bp. of, wife 
of 650 
Guise, Mrs. F.E. 86. 
F. G. 318 
Gully, Miss 427. W. 
A. 200 


Gunnell, S. R. 449 
Gunner, C. J. 87 














Gunning, J. 317 

Gurney, C. R. 88. 
Mrs. C, 228 

Guscott, W. 222 

Guthrie, Lt. C. G. 
565 

Gutzlaff, Dr. 651 

Guy, F. B. 540. H. 
542 


Gwyn, M. F. 650 
Gwynne, M. E. 424 
Haden, J. C. 428 
Hadfield, A. 649 
Hadland, A. M. 426 
Hadow, A. J. 450 
Hagan, J. 231 
Haggerstone, M. F. 
423 


Hague, T. 224 

Haines, F. L. 422. 
G, 317. Major F. 
P. 317 

Halcott, Capt. M.C, 
199 

Haldane, G. 89 

Hale, C. 87. Mrs. 
200 

Hales, L. 202 

Haliburton, E. M. 
424 

Halkett, Mrs. 319 

Hall, A. 677. Capt. 
E. 203. Capt. J. 
P. 201. G.T. 649, 
H. J. 200. H. W. 
565. J. 108 

Hallands, E. 561 

Hallett, Lt. Col. J. 
317 

Halliday, J. 652. J. 
M. 652. Lt. 202 

Hamilton, A. 89. 
H. 541. J.deC. 
319. W.230. W. 
C. 559 

Hammett, L. 650 

Hammond, J. 87. 
M. M. 541. T. 
335 

Hamond, M. 674 

Hampden, L. 104 

Hancock, J.K. 101. 
Mrs. H. S. 562. 
S. 105 

Hand, Comm. G. S. 
422 

Handy, S. 86 

Hankin, G. 339 

Hankinson, R. E. 
318 

Hanmer J. W. 448. 
J. 670 

Hanson, A.W. 317 

Harby, J. 105 

Hardcastle, E. 427 


Index to 


Harden, P. 102 

Hardwick, P, 422 

Hardwicke, R. 542 

Hardy, E. 201. E. 
G. 541. M. 103. 

Hare, Capt. W. H. 
317. H. B. 203. 
M. 672 

Harford, C. J. 88 

Hargrave, Mrs, 102 

Harington, M. E. 
230. S. Lady 672 

Harland,Mrs.A.342 

Harman, C,.560. H. 
339 

Harper, F. W. 649. 
G, 542. R.S.199. 
T. N. 85 

Harries, H. 422. T. 
539 

Harris, E. L. 202. 
F. 226. Hon.Mrs. 
650. J.455,650. J. 
G. 672. Lord 200. 
S. 540. 8. C. 542. 
T. 104 

Harrison, A.109. D. 
C.R. 448. E. 86, 
452. F. S. 652. 
L. 340. L. M. 
203. Lt. and Adj. 
R. S. 244. M. 
425. R. 675. S. 
562. T. S, 428. 
W. 675 

Hart, C. 85. H.W. 
343. I. L. 453. 
M. 107, N. 199 

Hartigan, E. 447 

Hartishorne, H.C. 
649 

Hartland, T. G.428 

Hartley, H. R. 230 

Hartopp, H. 227 

Harvey, A. E. 203. 
E, 203. H. 318, 
421, 539. J.D. 
542. M. 673. M. 
J. 566 

Harward, G. N.451 

Harwood, A. H. G. 
542. J. 88 

Haselfoot, Capt.W. 
H. 338 

Haskins, J. D. 319 

Haslam, J. F. 99 

Hastings, C. 199. 
Sir T. 648 

Hatch, H. J. 199 

Hatchell, J. 539, 
648 

Hatchwell, Mr. 563 

Hatfield, J. 453 

Haviland, G.E. 422, 
H. M. 541 





Names. 


Hawes, M. 226 
Hawker, E. 559. J. 
318 
Hawkes, W.R. 202 
Hawkins, E. 199. 
G. 88. Mrs. G. 
675. R. 200, 423 
Hawks le Grice, A. 
E. C’tess 231 
Haworth, F. 202. J. 
539. S. 203 
Hay, C. R. 427. E. 
H. D. 539. F,A. 
88. Lady 229 
Hayes, Lady 200 
Hayley, B. E. 87. 
J.B. 85 
Hayman, M. 560 
Haymes, J. 86, 539 
Hayne, E. A, 542 
Hayter, E. J. 226 
Haythorn,M.A.337 
Hayward, E. 85. S. 
J. 89 
Healy, Dr. 454 
Hearn,M.561. S.A. 
87 
Heath, A. 675. 
453 
Heathcote, C.E. 426 
Heaviside, J. 455 
Hebblethwaite,J.J. 
319 
Heberden, G. E. 424 
Hebert, C. 85. Miss 
672 
Heeley, T. S. 228 
Helps, E. 563 
Helsham, C. 426 
Hemery, C. 426 
Heming, E. A. 652 
Hemming, B. 200 
Hemphill, E.M. 427 
Hemsworth, A. B. 
199. H.D’Esterre 
676 
Henderson, J. 541. 
W. 652 
Hennell, C. C. 451 
Henry, O. 425 
Hensley, F. J. 650 
Henson, M.A. 226 
Hepburn, M. 561 
Herbert, C. 539. 
Hon. Mrs. S. 200. 
J. A. 541. P. L. 
425. S.M. 677 
Hereford, Vise. sun 
of 678. Vise’tess 
540 
Herries, A. Y. 541 
Herring, C. 559 
Herschell, J. F. I. 
318. SirJ. F. W. 
421 


R. 
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Hervey,C.227. Lady 
H. 650 
Heslop, G. H. 318 
J. 222 
Hester, S. 651 
Hetherington,J.227 
Heusch, M. 449 
Hewett, Lt. W. 560 
Hewitson, R. 449 
Hewitt, R. 101 
Heysham, S. 339 
Heywood, W. E.454 
Hibbert, M. A. 677. 
R. A. 105 
Hichens, W. 200, 
448 
Hickley, J. G. 318 
Hicks, J. T. 422. 
M.89. M.A. 561. 
R.338. W.H.319 
Hickson, S. 336 
Higgins,G.G.0.317. 
H.563. M.J.423 
Higginson, J.M.539 
Hildyard, E. 8. 88 
Hilhouse, A. C. 319 
Hill, C. 428. Cape. 
P. 539. E. 228. 
H. 450. Hon. A. 
L. N. 102. J.428. 
J.E. 88. L.E.A. 
426. M. 338. M, 
A.426. M.S.108. 
S. 676 
Hillier, A. 105. E. 
J.649 
Hills, G. 649 
Hillyar, R. P. 317 
Hinckes, Mrs. 560 
Hingston, P. 337 
Hinxman, C. 423 
Hird, S. S. 427 
Hirst, T. 318, 649 
Hoare, E. N. 539. 
Lady M. 650 
Hoblyn, L. C. 650 
Hobson, G. H. 669 
Hocker, W. 649 
Hodge, B. T. 88 
Hodges, J. 199 
Hodgkinson, G. E. 
422 
Hodgson, E. 453. E. 
J. 201. F.A. 200. 
J. 101,318. Miss 
E. 562. 8S. 453 
Hodson, C. 424. S. 
675 
Hoffman, E. 558 
Hogg,G. B. 674. H. 
L. 426. J. 88 
Hogge, Mrs. 540 
Holberton, R. 649 
Holbrooke, F. 228 
Holbrow, E. A, 423 





i 
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Holcombe, Capt. A. 
_E. F. 317 
Holder, J. 452. M. 
341 ‘ 
Holderness, W. 652 
Holditch, Capt. E. 
A. 317 
Holdsworth, E. 103 
Houle, H. 452. S. 
R. 85 


Holiwell, J. M.541 

Holland, F. D. 89. 
Hon.Mrs. F. 423. 
Mrs. M. 105. R. 
453 

Hollest, G. E. 669 

Holley, E. H. T. 
562 

Hollingbery, E. K. 
424 


Hollingworth, J. 
539 

Hollings, J. F. 340 

Hollingsworth, A. 
R, 421 

Holloway, A. 542, 
H. 223 

Holman, W. H. 422 

Holme, J.. 426 

Holmer, W. 675 

Holmes, C. M. 338. 
F. 670. H. 539. 
Hn. Mrs.W. A’C. 
318. Miss 453. 
Miss W. 104. S. 


539 
Holroyd, G. R. 338. 
M. A. 203 
Holt, A. 340. E. 
201. J. 564. V. 
W. 203 
Holworthy, E.J.650 
Holyoake, S. 107 
Hombersley,W.651 
Homer, C, G, 89. T. 
450 
Hone, A. 86 
Honywood, P. 203 
Hoof, W. 106 
Hook, Hon. J. 565. 
J. C. 648. E. 226, 
672. E. M, 453. 
G, E. 338. M. C. 
338 
Hope, C. 542. H.P. 
85. J. 87 
Hopkins, D. 564 
Hopkinson, F. 201 
Hopps, J. 107 
Hopton, A. 339 
Hore, W. S. 318 
Hornby, F. 425. W. 
539 
Horne, E. J. 341, 
L. 341, M. 452 


Index to Names. 


Horrocks, M. 8.426 
Horsford, Hon. P. 
230. J. 103 
Horton, E. J. 541 
Horwood, E. R. 
539 
Hoskins, E. 226 
Hough, A. M. 203. 
E. P. 448 
Houle, J. 676 
Howard, C. C. 651. 
J. 339. M. 320. 
Mrs, 540. Mrs. 
C, 224. T. 648 
Howat, Comm. W. 
85 
Howe, C’tess 319 
Howel, T. 103 
Howell, B. 671 
Howells, E. 199 
Howes, G. P. 203 
Howie, J. 649 
Howis, L. E. 227 
Howson, G. 200 
Huband, A. 427 
Hudson, P. 110 
Hughes, C. E. 426. 
C. 8.675. D.455. 
Dow. Lady 450. 
H.G. 539. J.318. 
J. S. 342. Miss 
451. M.S.B. 425 
Hugo, T. 539 
Hulbert, M. 541 
Hull, J. D. 318. M. 
E. 450. W. W. 
651 
Humble, 203 
Humby, W. H. 230 
Hume, Dr. T. 676. 
J.R.317 
Humphery, W. H. 
423 
Humphreys, H. 87. 
J.J. H. 652. P. 
679 
Hunt, Ens.G.T.109. 
Mrs. 451. R.448. 
W. 452 
Hunter, F. M. 542. 
J. 318, 320, 558, 
674. M.D.86. M. 
M. 671 
Huntsman, B. 86 
Hurcomb, J. 102 
Husband, J. R. N. 
342 
Huson, N. 673 
Hustler, G. 85, 318 
Hutchins, F.425. R. 
S. 539 
Hutchinson, B. 85. 
E.453,454.F.107. 
J. 85, 318, 421, 
453. Major G, 85. 


W, 85. W.P.H. 
318, 651 
Hutchison, 2. B. 
318 
Hutton, C. 87. L. 
230. ‘I’. 649 
Huxham, G. 229 
Hyde, F.C.319. J. 
B. 425 
Hyett, W.H.A.450 
Hyne, W.E. 337 
Ilderton, T. 85 
Ince, C. 448 
Inge, J. R. 649 
Inglis, Miss M. 108 
Ingram,G.106.G.R. 
105. Mrs.H.F.86 
Innes, M. 337. Ma- 
jor-Gen. W. 341 
Irby, F. A. 201 
Ireland,G.W.R.424. 
J. 107, 669 
Iremonger, Capt. P. 
A. 87 
Irish, F. R. 675 
Ironside, C. A. 87 
Irvin, Lt. T. S, 454 
Irvine, C,R. 566, C. 
T. 335. S.G,D’A, 
455 
Isaac, Hon. Mrs. B. 
227 
Jack, C. 336, 539 
Jackson, A. 542. E. 
88, 200. E. P. 
565. G. 340. G. 
M. 425. J. R. 
565. J. W.339. 
M. 100. Major 
J.S.109. T. 199. 
W. H. 422 
Jacob, Major J. 
421 
James, C, 320. 426. 
Capt. R. H. 108, 
Comm. H, 671. 
E. K. 85, H. 100, 
446. M. 541. 
Mrs. J. P. 230 
Jane, M. A. 539 
Jarmain, J. P. 228 
Jarvis, J. 338. Mrs. 
W. 540 
Jay, W. J. 651 
Jeaffreson, H. 426 
Jeffrey; Mrs. 104 
Jenkins, G. 651. 
W. K. 567 
Jenner, A. M, 452. 
C. E. 340. P. M. 
340. R. F. 563 
Jennings, C. 230. 
H. E, 201 
Jenour, F. 423 
Jepson, W. N. 200 


Jerningham, Hon. 
W. S. 85 
Jervis, Sir J. 199 
Jervoise, F, E. 201 
Jesse, M. 228 
Jessopp, H. 87 
Jeune, F. 421 
Jewesbury, E. L. 
448 
Jex-Blake, C. 202 
Jickling, H. 648 
Jodrell, P. N. 101 
Johnson, A. 226. 
C. H. 541. C. W. 
W. 564. E. 455. 
F, 202. F. H.339. 
G. 426. G..H. 
S.42. M. A. 297. 
M. J. 425. N. 
P. 670. Rear- 
Adm. C, J. 649. 
S. 559 
Johnston, E. 676 
Johnstone, A.E. M. 
425. Capt. W. J. 
H, 85. H. 202. 
M. J. 650 
Jolliffe, M.561. M. 
A. 89 
Jones, A. 201. C. 
561. C.F. 497. 
C.J. G. 100. D. 
L. 539. E. G. 89. 
E. L. 541.. E.R. 
539. _F. L. M. 
230. H. 318. H. 
W. 88. J. 85. 
102, 199,449,541, 
649. J. A. 99. J. 
L. 449. M.de C. 
678. M. E. 87. 
M. L. 88. Mrs. 
451. Mrs; R. O. 
650. R. L, 542. 
S. 223, S.H. 88. 
T. 102, W. P. 85 
Jowett, Lt. W. H. 
678 
Joyce, J. 670 
Judson, C. B. 562, 
Dr. 565 
Julian, Comm. H. 
J. 560 
Juson, W. B. 674 
Kadwell, C, 540 
Kaye, L. 89 
Kean, Mrs. F. 673 
Keary, A. A. 563 
Keays, M. 223 
Kebbell, M. A. 105 
Keeling, T. 103 
Keen, W. 318 
Keighly, F. 454 
Keighley; J. A. 542. 
M. A. A. 320 














Keith, M. 676 
Kelbam, A. 424 
Kell, M. A. 677 
Kelson, E. M. 561. 
S. 452 
Kemp, Mrs. S. M. 
675. G. 650 
Kempe, M. A. 225 
Kempland, Major 
G. 563 
Kendall, 
S. 563 
Kenealy, W. 454 
Kennard, R. 223 
ery Rt, Hon. 
T. F. 421. Major 
C. 652 
Kent, A. 652. C. 
W. 105. M. 103. 
R. 88. R. T. 427. 
S. 563 
Keogh, G. R. 566 
Kerr, Lady H. 540. 
W.M. 85 
Kershaw, M. 542 
Kersley, F. H. 318 
Kesteman, Col, 674 
Kidd, T. 557 
Kieckhoefer, B. G. 
A. 558 
Killick, R. H. 499 
Kilpack, W. B. 447 
Kime, H. A. 89 
King, C. 558. E.L. 
89. F. M. 673. 
G. F. 542. 4H. 
341. Hon. Mrs. 
L. 540. J. 105. 
Mrs. 223 
Kingdon, E. 225 
Kinglake, H. 652 
Kingsley, A. E. M. 
87. M.E. 541 
Kingston, A. 228. 
E. 670. 8. T. 426 
Kinnaird, Hon. Mrs. 
A. 86 
Kirby, Dr. 231. Lt. 
W.450. M. E. 89 
Kirk, R. 455 
Kirkby, H. E. 338 
Kirkpatrick, M.449 
Kitson, J. 102 
Knaggs, M. A. 564. 
Mrs, J. 342 
Knapp, H. J. 447 
Knesebeck, Major 
Baron 421 
Knight, F. W. 425. 
G. H. 541. J.E. 
229. J. W. 318. 
T. H. 202 
Knollys, Major and 
Col. W. T. 199 
Knowling, G. 651 


C. 560. 


Index to Names. 


Knox, A. H. L. H. 
652. H. A. 652. 
Mrs. Dr. 200 

Koch, Dr. and Prof. 
111 

Kolderup, Prof. R. 
567 

Kossakouska,C’ tess 
L. 566 

Kough, E. 558 

Kreeft, C. 558 

Kymer, M. R. 106 

Kynaston, H. 318 

Kynnersley,M. J.88 

Labouchere, Hon. 
Mrs. H. 105. Rt. 
Hon. H. 422 

Lack, J. 224 

La Caze, L. 85 

La Grange, A. C.G. 
450 

Lainson, L. A. 320 

Lake, A. 426 

Lally Tolendal, E, 
Marchidhess de 
109 

Lamb, A. 340. E. 
428. G. 227 

Lambarde, Mrs. M. 
540 

Lambart, Hon. Mrs. 
O. 86 

Lambert, Capt. G. 
R. 317. Capt. J. 
A. 648. Capt, J. 
R. 199. W. J.88 

Laming, A. E. 203 

Lampet, L. 202 

Lamplow, W.C.103 

Lancaster, D. 453 

Lander, H. A. 542 

Landon, T. J. 671 

Landor, E. S. 203 

Landseer, E. 199 

Lane, C. B. 86. J. 
672,673. P.J.560 

Lanesborough, F.A. 
C’tess of 565 

Langdale, Lord @5 

Langford, E. 674 

Langton, H. G.455. 
Mrs, W. 650 

Langwortby, Dr, R. 
A. 107 

Lannoy, J. 1). 102 

Larcom, Capt. J.P. 
D. 675 

Larkham, E. 342 

Larkins, T. P. 201 

Lascelles, F.H. 202 

Lateward, F. B.426 

Latimer, S. 427 

Latour, M. D. de 
200 

Lauman, Mrs. 225 


Laurence, H. 449. 


. P. 8% 

Laurie, R. 66. P. 
539 

Law, C. 558 

Lawes, E. 652 

Lawrence, Capt. 
561. Lady 200. 
W. B. 422 

Lawson, J. H. 337. 
S. 108 

Lawton, M. A. 424 

Layard, C. C. 649. 
J.T. 318 

cy 9 T. F. 649. 
Ww. 8 


Bethe a. L. 320. 
T.H. 
Lazarus, > a 
Leach, F. 318. 
104 
Leacroft, R. B. 423 
Leake, J. 448 
Lear, M. 229 
Leatherland, W. 106 
Leaver, H. C. 85 
Leche, J. H. 426. 
M. H. H. 203 
Lechner, M’d’lle O. 
de 450 
Ledger, R. 200 
Lee, C. H. 542. C, 
J. 202. T. F.200. 
U. 447 
Leeds, G. 89 
Leeson, J. E. 649 
Leete, C. L. 496 
Lefevre, J. G.S.421 
Leggatt, A. M. 87 
Legge, G. 426 
Leigh, A. 101. E. 
P.652. G.W.426. 
J.A.318, M.227. 
8. 203 
Leiningen, Prince 
of 89 
Le Marchant, R. 
203. Sir D. 539 
Le Mesurier, J. 423 
Lemon, R. 89 
Lempriere, W. 201 
Lennox, H. C. 556 
Leslie, R. C. 651 
Lesson, J. 226 
Lester, H M.Y.451, 
560 
L’Estr de,C. 423 
Letch, C. 201 
Lethbridge, Major 
T.A.85. Mrs. 200 
Lethem, B. R. 320 
Le Touzel, F.'T. 89 
Leventhorpe, T. W. 


W. 


199 
Levy, S. 224 
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Lewin, F. E. 101. 
M. E. 652 
Lewis, Capt. 675. 
Capt. W. 453. D. 
447. E. 203, 452. 
F. S. 652. G. 100, 
199. J.R.M. 539. 
Miss S. 560. T. 
651. W. A. 428, 
54]. W. H. 652 
Ley, F. 102. J. 422 
Lhoyd, W. 539 
Liddeard, M. 558 
Liddell,C.A.341, H. 
G. 421. Sir J.317 
Lillicrap, R.G.A.W. 
560 


Lillie, C. 675 
Limerick, C’tess 
dow. of 223 
Linden, Baroness 
de 650 
Lindsay, A. C. 89. 
Lady F. 200 
Lingham, J. F. 86 
Linton, Mr. 454 
Lipscomb,C.W. 200 
Lister, D. 336. H. 
540. J. A. 428 
Little, A.F, 451. C. 
C.338. Comm.A. 
649. D. 336 
Lloyd, C.540. C.G. 
224. E.340. E.B. 
427. E.W.103.H. 
678.H.R.199.J.J3. 
87. Lt.C.673. M. 
678. T. H. 447 
Loch, Capt.F.E.422 
Locker, F, 423 
Lockhart, R. 678 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. 
G.H. 317 
Lodge, J. 557 
Login, J.N.D. 108 
Lomax, T. 651 
Long, E. 677. F.B. 
343. W. D. 539 
Longbourne, J. 8. 
-342 
Longden, M. 426. 
8. 230 
Longfield, Miss 343 
Longland, C. 228. 
C. P. 87 
Longman, Mrs. W. 
86 
Longstaff, Mrs. G. 
D. 650 
Lonsdale, M. 563 
Losack, A. H. 87 
Loudon, I. M. 424 
Loup, A. P. 424 
Love, Mrs. M. 672 
Lovekin, A. P. 651 
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Lovell,G.109. H.H. 
675. M. 450, 541 
Lowe, A. 87. J. 563. 
J.B.85. T. 199 
Lowndes, C.C. 318. 
R, 225 
Lowth, A. J. 85 
Lowther, Miss 426 
Lucas, R. G. 320 
Luce, E, J. 422 
Lucena, L. 422 
Ludlam, A. 107 
Luff, Mrs. 563 
Lugard, Lt.-Col. E. 
317 
Luke, Capt. J. 110 
Lukis, W. C. 422 
Lumley, Mrs. R. G. 
86 


Lumsden, A. 563. 
H. 453 
Luscombe, S. 103 
Lushington, C. 675 
Lusk, A. J: 678 
Lutener, W. 422 
Luther, C. W. 428 
Lutyens, H. 562 
Luxmvore, C, 201. 
C. M. 428 
Lyall, J. C. 202. 
Mrs. 558 
Lyde, S. 560 
Lynde, K. 426. T. 
G. 652 
Lyndon, G. 558 
Lyne, E. J. 427. J. 
M. 89 
Lyon, A. 102 
Lyons, A. 558 
Lysaght, Comm.H. 
317. Mrs.J.R.200 
Lyte, Capt. T. 339. 
T. M. 566 
Lyttelton, Hon, W. 
H. 649. Lady 86 
Mabanke, J. 228 
M‘Arthur, D, 317. 
Mrs. 434 
Macaulay, C. C. 88 
M‘Cabe, J. 338 . 
McCallum,A.M.651 
M‘Carthy,H.H. 428 
M‘Causland, A. H. 


424 
M‘Cautland, K. G. 


87 
M‘Clellan, E. 677 
M‘Clure, Mr. 673 
M‘Crea, R. B. 428 
M‘Cullum, E. 428 
Macdonald, C. B. 
540. Dr. 110. Lt. 
and Adj. R. 89. 
Major Hon. J. 
421, R. 564 


Index to 


Macdonnell, Capt. 

C. E. 199. E559 
M‘Gowan, Mrs.101 
MacGregor, E.W.J. 

455. Mrs. J. 86 
M‘Grigor, Sir J.317 
M‘Gwire, W. R. B. 


87 
Machell, R. B. 87 
M‘Intosh, H.S.652. 
J. 200. H. S. 652 
M‘Intyre, Capt. C. 
C, 421 


Mackay, S. M. D. 
199 

Mackenzie, A. 427. 
C.F. 558. I. F. 
229. J.105. J. 
H. 88. S. A.C. 
203 

Mackey, A. A. 452. 
W. 99 

Mackinnon,Mrs.E. 
V. 86 4 

Mackintosh, R. J. 
539 

Maclachlan, A.N.C. 
540 


M‘Laren, D. 224 

Maclean, H. 679. 
Lt.-Col. C. M. 
199. Mrs. N.650. 
R. J. 650 

M‘Leod, A.M. 341, 
451. B. W. 317. 
G. 340, J. N. M. 
425 

McMahon, E. M.A. 
104. Lt.-Col. J. 
230 

M‘Manus, H. 558 

Mac Mullin, Dr. 
230 

M‘Nab, M. E, 454 

Macnamara,H.T.J, 
86 

M‘Neel, A. 564 

M‘Neill,A.229,424, 
A. E. 229. C. A. 
229. H. M. 229 

Macray, W. D. 318 

M‘Taggart, C. 565 

Maewbirter, J. A. 
423 

Madden, Lady 540 

Maddison, M. 227 

Magenis, E. 337 

Maggiolini, Count 
203 

Magnay, A. 452 

Magrath, Sir G. 317 

Mahony, P. K. 343 

Maidman, C. E, 
449 

Mailes, Mrs, S, 340 


Names. 


Maine, E. J. 88. 
Mrs. 560 | 
Maingay, H. 428 
Mainwaring, C. 340. 
651. E. 335. J. 
669 ‘ 
Mair, J. 317. S. 
428 
Maish, G. 455 
Maister, H. 202 
Maitland, A. 428 
Majendie, Major J. 
R. 335 
Major, E. M. 425 
Makepeace, C, 226 
Malden, Mrs. J. 
224 
Mallett, H. F. 649 
Malonek, M. 203 
Malpas, H. 199 
Maltby, C. L. 649 
Malton, C. 559 
Manbey, G. 542 
Manchester, Duke 
of 541 
Mandall, T. R. 107 
Mangin, H. M.671 
Manley, M.S. 450 
Mann, C, 648. E. 
C.674. L.E. 426. 
M. 452. R. H. 
556 
Mansel, J. T. 649, 
Mrs. G. P. 540 
Mansfield, J. 318 
Mansford, E. T. 
651 
Mant, Mrs. Richard 
540 
Marchant, Lady le 
650 
Marcon, J. 292 
Mardon, J. H. 105 
Markham, D. 230. 
Lt.-Col. F. 317 
Marks, J. R. 674 
Markwich, M. H. 
559 
Marratt, W. 88 
Marriott, C. E. 89. 
E. A. W. 88. W. 
B. 539 
Marsdin, W. 449 
Marsh. A. 422. W. 
R. T. 86 
Marshall, F. A, S. 
85. J.453. M. 
225. M.H. 297. 
W. 449 
Marshland, C. 542 
Marshman, J. R. 
336 
Marston, J. 228 
Martin, E. F. 163. 
G. 318. J. 451, 


563. M. 559. M-« 


G. 539. Sir S. 
648 
Martyn, Miss J. 673 


Maskew, A. 560 
Mason, »F. W. 426, 
W.-L. 424 
Massey, J. 449 
Massy, Capt. H. H. 
J.202 
Masters, J. 319 
Matthews, A, 542. 
J.R. 566. Miss 
J. W. 451 - 
Matthey, Col. F. 
109. 
Maturin, W.S. 199 
Maude, F, 446. F. 
P. 542 
Maule, G. B. 567. 
Rt. Hon. F. 422 
Mauleverer, R. L. 
108 
Maunder, H. 109 
Maurenbrecher, M. 
677 
Mayhew, T. 318 
Maynard, E. 563 
Mead, J. P. 563 
Meade, E. R. 86 
Measure, T. B. 227 
Medland,, W. 88 
Medlicot, E. 673 
Mee, J.85. Lt.-Col. 
G. A. 565. Major 
C. H. 539 
Meek, M. 562 
Mein, Miss M. 454. 
Mrs. G. 540 
Meller, W. 341 
Mellersh, M. 453 
Melvil, E, 228 
Melvill, C. 427 
Melville, H. 652. 
Miss 451 
Mence, H. 202 
Mendibil, M. 449 
Mends, Comm. W. 
R. 199 
Menneval, Baron de 
110 
Mercer, H, 541. J. 
H. 426. L.A.651 
Meredith, J. 106 
Merivale, C. 423 
Merriman, H.G.540 
Merry, S. W. 85 
Metaxa, C’tess dow. 
679 
Metcalfe, H.G.541. 
J. 558. W. 222. 
W. C. 651 
Methuen, Lady 540 
Mew, S. J. 541 


Mewburn, B. 673 











Michell, M. 338. 
Mrs. 422 

Middleton, F, G.649 

Milbank, B. S. 675 

Mildmay, E. St. J. 
421 


Mildred, T.D. 558 
Miles,A.561. G.427 
Millar, A. 651 


Miller, J. 562. Lt.-— 


Col, T. 421 
Mills, C. 202. G.I. 
223. H. 203, W. 
341 
Milne, A. M. 542. 
C. 542. D. 339. 
W. H. 651 
Milner, E. 320 
Milnes, Lady 339 
Milton, J. 88, Vis- 
c’tess 540 
Minnitt, R. 422 
Minton, S. 649 
Minty, A..107 
Mitchell, P. 672 
Moberly, A. 561 
Moffat, H. B. 649. 
W. 449 
Moir, P. 424 
Mole, J. S. de 428 
Molesworth, E. F. 
428 Ct; 
Moltenv, M. 223 
Molyneux, C. 540 
Monahan, Rt. Hon. 
J. H. 539 
Moncrieff, G.R.648. 
W.S. 541 
Moncrieffe, D. S. 
447, Lady L. 540 
Money, A. 319. 
Capt. E. K. 652. 
J.D. 88. R. 649 
Monk, E. G. 85 
Monro, R. 649 
Montagu, C. 424 
Montefiore, N. 89 
Montford, J. 561 
Montgomerie, C.M. 
223 
Montmorency, W. 
de 223 
Montresor, 
320 
Monypenny, J. 227 
Moon, H. 541 
Moore,A.559. A.W. 
678. Capt. 454. 
C.F.88. E.J.425. 
H.320,675. J.H. 
O. 565. Lady H. 
540. Mrs. H. 336 
Morant, C. 427 
Mordaunt, J. 336. 
L. 110 
Gent. Mac. Vou. 


Capt. 


Index to 


Moreton, Hon. Mrs. 
P, 86. Lady 200 
Morgan, A. 678. C. 

88. D.L.85. E.87, 
56). G.A.87.G.0. 
649. I. 100. J.M. 
451. L. 422. M. 
337. Mrs. H. 86. 
Mrs.J.A.86.R.H. 
649. S.C.107. S. 
R.C.86. W. 201, 
225 
Morice, D. H. 101. 
Mrs. C. W. 86 
Morley, A.559. D. 
675 
Morphew, J.C. 422 
Morrice, G. 558 
Morris, A. 338. B. 
453, B.R. 319. C. 
C.105.E.201,542. 
H. 105. J.B. 335. 
Mrs. H. 558. R. 
422. R.G. 201. S. 
424 
Morrison, A. J. W. 
318. Col. 562. E. 
427. H.108. R.J. 
201 
Morritt, G. 338 
Morse, Capt. H. 428 
Mortimer, Capt. E. 
421. E. S. 423 
Morton, C. 648. E. 
451. F.541. S.W. 
199 
Moseley, G. 224 
Mosley, M.T. 337 
Moss, S. H. 342 
Mottley, E. 566 
Mould, Comm. R.C. 
542. R.A. 318 
Moulding, J. 426 
Mount, C, E. 423 
Mountain, G.J. 199 
Mountford, BW.541 
Mount-Morres, 
Vise. 539 
Mudd, A.S. 340 
Mudge, R. 88 
Muir, D. 110 
Mulcaster, Capt. W. 
E. 317 
Munden, J. 226 
Mundy, Mrs.R. 423 
Munn, G. 229 
Munyard, Mr. 336 
Murch, H.M. 542 
Murdoch, G. F. 224 
Mure, S.R. 448 
Murray, A. 88, 225. 
C. 648. C. M. 88. 
Capt.Lord J.C.P. 
648. H.J. 317. I. 
i108. Rt. Hon. 
XXXIV. 


Names. 


Lady A.676. S.D. 
203 
Murrell, J.651 
Musgrave, A. 541 
Muzio, J. 201 
Myers, A. 227 
Nairn, M, 424 
Napier, A. 201 
Nash, H. F. 87. J.C. 
452. M.A. 226 
Nathan, E. 320. N. 
672 
Naylor, J.T. 89 
Neal, E. 341 
Neale, J. 559 
Neales, C. 87 
Neave, S. M. 203 
Nedham, S. 425 
Need, T. 201 
Neeld, Mrs. J. 650 
Neill, T: 109 
Neilson, J. 107 
Nelson, H. 318 
Nethercote, L. 340 
Netherlands, W. F. 
M. of the 231 
Nevill, L. M. 226 
Neville, Lord, in- 
fant dau. of 107. 
3.453 
Nevinson, E.H.340 
Newbegin, W. 455 
Newell, C. F. 85 
Newman, E. E.541. 
G. 109,342. S.87. 
W.S. 200 
Newsham, M. 428 
Newstead, L. 542 
Newton, C, 425. E. 
342 
Nicholl, E. J. 428 
Nicholls, E. 427. 
W. 336. W.B.427 
Nichols, C, 426. F. 
M. 200. S. 104 
Nicholson, C. 202. 
E. 110. E.S.541. 
G. H. 567. H. 
203. Lt. A. L. 
200. R. 338. T. 
564. W. 425 
Nicole, F. J. 422 
Nicoll, S. E. 498. 
S. J. 675 
Nicolls, F. J. 423 
Nicolson, Major M. 
110 
Niess, H. 225 
Nieumann, Lady A. 
566 
Nightingale, T. 426 
Nisbet, J. 423, 452 
Nixon, C. H. 497. 
Lt. Col. R. 110 
Nockelis, C. 454 
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Noel, Hon. L. 199 
Nooth, A.V.D. 558 
Norman, C. B. 89 
Norris, P. 228 
North, R. 564 
Northcott, J. B. 87 
Northey, L. E. 320. 
M. A. 87 
Northmore, E. 338 
Northumberland, 
Capt. A. Duke of 
649 
Norton, E. 102. R. 
652 
Norwich, Lord Bp. 
of 421 
Nosworthy, T. 450 
Nott, Capt. H. 652. 
H. M. 542 
Nourse, R. W. 100 
Noyes, J. H. 652 
Nugent, Hon, Lady 
650. L. 650 
Nunn, O.S. 202. T. 
199. T. P. 539 
Oakeley, Lady 559 
Oakes, Lt. Cc. R. 
678. Sir H.T.565 
O’Beirne, M. 558 
O’Brien, E. F. 203 
O’ Callagban,M.558 
O'Connell, D. 422 
O'Conner, C.L,.428 
O’Conor, Sir R. 422 
Offer, C. 107 
Ogilvie, M. M. 672 
Ogle,C.425.J.F.199 
O’Grady, C. I. 541. 
Major J. 85 
Okeden, Mrs.W.P. 
318 
Okell, T. 563 
Okes, R. 649 
Olderenshaw,E.558 
Oldfield, Lt. Col. C. 
E. T. 109 
Oldham,J.201.Mrs. 
C. B. 341 
Oldnall, M. 226 
Olive, J. 449 
Oliver, A. 105. C. 
564 
Ollivant, E, 540 
Ommanney, Mrs. 
E. 86 
Onslow, Capt. T. 
P. 110 
Oram, W. 222 
Orchard, G, R. 222 
Ord, F. C. 428 
Orlebar, W. 672 
Ormerod, Mrs. 2 0 
Ormond, A. F. 650 
Ormsby, W. A. 652 
Ornsby, G. 318 
4X 
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Osborn, M.F.F.649 
Osborne, G. G. 86. 
G. Y. 422, 423. 
H. 651. T.320 
Otter, Capt. H. C. 
319. W. B. 422 
Ottley, L. 318 
Outram, B. F. 317 
Owen, Capt. S. H. 
560. C. A. 203. 
J. 339. L.L.106. 
M. 426. S.H.N. 
428. T. 223 
Oxenden, C. G. 425 
Oxley, J. P. 562. 
T. 453 
Pack, M. 674 
Packe, E, 425 
Padmore, J. 336 
Page, M. A. 319 
Paget, T. T. 87 
Paine, Dr. W. H. 
541 
Pakenham, A. H. 
539. E. C. 427. 
M. F. H. 427 
Palin, W. H. 319 
Palk, H. 85 
Palmer, E. B. 201. 
1.673. J.110,319. 
Major J.101. M. 
E. 650 
Palmes, J. 650 
Paramore, E, 338 
Paret, C. M. 85 
Parish, A. 449 
Park, C.S. 561 
Parke,H.453. Mrs. 
C. J. 200 
Parker, C. 677. J. 
676. Mrs. G.540. 
R, 337. S.A.319. 
T.341. T.M. 102 
Parkes, E, A. 427. 
F. B. 319. J.P. 
228 
Parlour, S. 223 
Parminter, W. G. 
540 
Paroissien, J. E.562 
Parry, M. 107. M. 
677. Miss 102 
Parsley, J. 339 
Parson, G. W. 223. 
S. K. 228 
Parsons, H. 422. J. 
201 
Partridge, H. C.676. 
1, K. 202. J.424. 
R. 201, 562. W. 
J.199 
Pashley, W. 222 
Paterson, E. 452 
Pateshall, N. L.649 
Patrick, J. 230 


Index to Names. 


Pattenden, G.E.422 
Patterson, W. F.673 
Patteson, H. S. 202 
Pattinson, T. 565 
Pattle, V. 652 
Paul, E. 228. 
A. P. 201 
Paulet, Hon. Lord 
C. 428. M. E. 
227 
Paxton, A. H. 423 
Payne, B. M. 424. 
J. 8. 89 
Paynter, F. 423. 
Lt.-Col. H. 317 
Peacock, C. T. 89. 
E. 539. G. 421 
Pearce, C. E. 450. 
J. 229. W.558 
Pearse, L. C. 203 
Pearson, M. A. E. 
G. 652 
Pease, G. C. 652, 
Mrs. J. W. 423 
Peck, E. 87 
Pedley, T. H. 427 
Peel, C. S. 539. E. 
340, 424. S, 428. 
Sir R. 317 
Peevor, G. T. 319 
Peirse, Miss 564 
Pelham, Lady H. 
542 


M. 


Pell, G. S. 86 

Pemberton, C. 673. 
E.R. 199, R.L. 
110 

Penfold, H. 453 

Pennington, A. R. 
541 

Penny, E. G. 540. 
J. 85, 226. 5. 
104 

Penrose, J. 103 

Pépé, Gen. G. 650 

Pepys, Miss 341 

Perceval, Capt. G. 
R. 109. Hon. C. 
448 

Percival, Mrs. C, 
540 


Pereira, H. W. 679 
Perkins, A. E, 425. 
C. 678. D.S. 199 
Perrott, T. 451 
Perry, E. 674.F.541 
Perryn, R. G. 225 
Peter, J. L. 201 
Petley, S. E. 203 
Peto, Mrs. S. M. 
650 
Petre, Hon. Mrs. C. 
E. 650 
Pets, J. F. G4¢ 
Pettigrew, A. F. 65 


Phear, H. E. 649 
Phelps, E. 453 
Philipps, E. M. 541. 
G. 107. Mrs. M. 
553 
Philips, N. G. 87 
Phillipps, A. 4927. 
Cc. L. M. 650 
Phillips, C. 88. M. 
A. 202. R.1. 428. 
S. 85 
Phillipson, F.B. 230 
Phillott, H. W. 422. 
M. 677 
Phillpotts, 
678 
Philp, R. H. 558 
Philpot, J. 449 
Phipps, M. S. 542 
Pick, A. 564 
Pickard, E. 338. 
Lt. B. S. P. 203 
Pickering, C. F. 
425 


Lt. H. 


Pickford, E. M. 
199. H. 651 
Pidding, Miss 672 
Pierey, C. E. 453. 

G. E. 560. M. A. 
453 
Piers, H. C. 320. 
Sir S. H. 108 
Piggott, C. 224 
Pigou, H. C. 649 


Pigott, F. B. 542. 
J.C. 670. Mrs. 
H. S. 319 


Pike, J. J. 446 
Pilgrim, Capt. J. B. 
319 = 
Pilkington, M. 426 
Pinhorn, E. J. 541. 

J. 319 
Piper, M. 453 
Pitcairn, J. P. 85,289 
Pitman, J. S. 319. 
M. W. 425 
Pitt, F.P.226. Hon. 
M. L. 672 
Pix, A. 449 
Place, A. 89 
Plasket, T. H. 561 
Plomer, W. P. 679 
Plumb, E. A. 201 
Plummer, J. B. 103 
Plunkett, Lady E. 
651 


Pocock, J. 559. L. 
225 

Poland, W. H. 559 

Poley, Mrs. J. W. 
650 

Pollard, S. 88 

Pollock, G. D. 202 

Pontifex, E, 424 


Poole, Dr. C. 109. 
S. 341. W. 229 
Poore, A. H. 319 
Popham, Mrs. J. L. 
319 
Porteath, A. 230 
Porter, C. 318. G. 
427. W. A. 200 
Portman, Hon,.E.B. 
649. Hon. W.H. 
B. 317 
Potchett, G. 320 
Potticary,G.B.F. 85 
Pouldon, G. 428 
Poulett, RearAdm. 
Hon. G. 85 
Pountney, J. 228 
Powell, B. 421. H. 
318. J.C. 201. 
J.0.539. J. W. 
S. 649., L. 564, 
Mrs. A. P. E.200. 
P. 223.R. P.649. 
W. 540 
Power, Lt.E.R.317. 
J. 200 
Powles, R. C. 203. 
T. O. 450 
Powlett, Mrs. T. O. 
319 
Pownall, J. E. 224 
Poyer, J. P. 102 
Poynter, A. 202 
Praed, Mrs. B.J. M. 
200 
Prat, H. 105 
Pratt, E. A. 852. 
F. T. 428 
Prescott, J. A. 424 
Presgrave, M. 1.319 
Preston,Mrs.M.453 
Pretor, T. 103 
Pretyman, F. 318. 
Mrs, R. 319 
Prevost, W. 320 
Price, A. 87. Capt. 
D. 649. Capt. R. 
201. C. G,. 319. 
E. 336, 560. E. 
H. 87. H. 201, 
671. J. 671. R. 
M.86.W.648,677 
Prichard, R.A. 318 
Pringle, H. M. 428, 
541 
Prinsep, H. T. 422 
Pritchard, E. 342. 
E. W. 651. J. L. 
342 
Procter, G. H.T.678 
Proctor, Col. R. B. 
343. Mrs. 563. 
RearAdm. Sir W. 
B. 422 
Prole, W. W. 427 























Prosser, J. E. 
F. R. W. 88 

Protheroe, C. 89 

Prowse, Mrs. 560. 
T. 452 

Pruen, Capt. G. 202, 
H. 200 


202. 


Prussia, Princess C. 
of 89 
Prust, S. 674 
Pryce, J. E. H. 203 
Pryor, Mrs. E. 339 
Pugh, T. 99 
Pulford, M.S.O. 340 
Pulling, F. W. 541 
Pulman, W.W.649, 
651 
Purcell, J. 87 
Purdon, S. 338 
Purkis, M. M. 226 
Purser, S. P. 320 
Pye, F. U. 342 
Pym, S. 561 
Pyner, Capt. F. R. 
104 


Quantock, J. M. 87 
Quarrell, R. 651 
Quick, J. 676 
Quin, Capt. M. 85 
Rabau, C, 452 
Rackham, A. 227. 
R. 297 
Radcliffe, G.560. J. 
100 
Raikes, F. 202 
Raitt, J. 108 
Ramsay, Capt. J. 
317. W. B. 672 
Ramsden, Miss C. 
498, 341 
Ramsey, R. 649 
Randall, F. 201 
Randell, G. 672 
Ranger, Mrs. A, A. 
561 
Ranking, J. 677 
Ranson, J. 677 
Rashdall, J. 649 
Rashleigh,Mrs.C.E, 
200 
Rassell, Mrs. 228 
Raisey, Rear-Adm. 
E. 649 
Ravenscroft, P. 674 
Rawlinson, G. 670. 
J. 652. Major H. 
C. 317 
Rawson, O. 678 
Rawstorne, L. 452 
Rayment, Mrs, 108 
Raymond, J. 675. 
S. 422 
Raynor, G, 427 
Read, G. 649. H.N. 
424. M. 652. T. 
R, 449 


Index to 
Reade, R. 540. W. 


422 
Reader, C. 200 
Reay, J. 674 
Reboul, A. 337 
Redman, M. 561 
Redwood, M. E. 424 
Reece, R. 342 
Reed, E.340. J.228. 
W. 85 
Reeks, T. 650 
Rees, Capt. J. 225. 
D. J. 342. G.649 
Reid, J. 105. J. H. 
200. S. L. 229 
Reidhaven, Visc. 428 
Remingtou, H.M.J. 
650 
Renny, C. 317 
Renshaw, C. 566 
Renwick, T. 542 
Renzy, G. B. de 200 
Revell, Mrs. C. 223 
Reynolds, C. 224. 
E.L. 542. F.338. 
F. M.231. H.W. 
542. I E. 88 
Rhodes, E. 426. M. 
M. 107 
Riach, M. S. 425 
Riario Sforza, Mar- 
chioness de 230 
Ricardo, A.427.Mrs. 
M.86. Mrs.W.540 
Riccardi, G. Mar- 
chese M. 200 
Rice,Major P.J.454. 
S. 201. Sir R. 229 
Richards, E. 87. F. 
111.F.S.557. Miss 
M.C. 202. T.W. 
88. W.S. 87 
Richardson, B. 8S. 
319. Lt. Col. 652. 
R.318. Sir J.317. 
W.G. 676 
Richmond, E.L.107 
Rickets, A. T. 229. 
J. B. 448 
Rickwood, W. i106 
Riddell, H. 452 
Ridgway, J. W. 427. 
M. 337 
Ridley, W. 423 . 
Rigaud, J. 318. S. 
J. 318 
Rigby, T. C. 678 
Rigg, T. B. 558 
Ring, D. B. 89 
Rivers, F. 100. Lady 
319 
Rivington, Mrs. C. 
86 
Roberts, A. H. 342. 
B.S. 426. C.341. 
Capt.T.672. E.L. 


Names. 


559. 3.201,649. d. 
C.G. 649. J.W. 
318.M.201.8.339 
Robertson, H. M. 
427. Hon. 1.230. 
J.424,651.W.111 
Robinson, C. 201, 
649. C.W.446. D. 
101.F.452.H.497. 
H.F. 203. Hon. 
Mrs. 650. J.B. 
646. L. 428. W. 
227 
Robotham, Mr. 676 
Robson, J. 453 
Roche, H.P. 201. 
Mrs. E.B. 86 
Rochfort, F. 423 
Rocke, Capt. 320 
Rodney, Lord 427 
Rodwell, Capt. 455 
Roe, S. 201 
Rogers, A. 559. C. 
450. M. A. 202, 
W. 87 
Rokeby, Col. H. 
Lord 199 
Rolfe, E.N. 422. J. 
337. R. 671. Rt. 
Hon.SirR.M.648. 
Sir R. M. 85 
Rolleston, H. 449 
Rollo, M. 652 
Romer, A. 678 
Romilly, H. 201. 
Lady 319. Sir J. 
199, 421 
Rooke, Mrs. M. B. 
105 
Rookes, J.L. 428 
Room, H. 449 
Roosmale-Cocy, R. 
C. 319 
Roper, T.A. 447 
Rorison, C.S. N. 87 
Rose, E. 675. P.D. 
203 
Ross, C. 449, F. 89. 
L. I. 88. W. 102 
Rothschild, Baron 
M. de 320. Ba- 
roness 562 
Row, J. 224 
Rowecliffe, E, 425 
Rowe, F. 651 
Rowed, R. 109 
Rowland, E. 561 
Rowlandson, E. 87 
Rowlett, C. R. 87 
Rowley, C. P. 425 
Rowsell, N. H. 201 
Roxburgh, E.T.425. 
Major J. 422 
Roy, J. W. R. 87 
Royce, D. 422 
Royds, C. L. 422 
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Royer, A. 223 
Ruck, W. 426 
Rudge, E. 106 
Rudwick, F. 106 
Rumsey, J. 652 
Rundle, Lt. J. S. 
651. M. G. C.426 
Rusbridger, J. 106 
Russ, Mrs. 106 
Russell, F. 502. H. 
89, 230. Hon. K. 
S. G. 651 
Russwurm, E.A.426 
Rust, J. S. 426 
Rutter, E. 425. J. 
203 
Rutzen, F. M.-L. 
428 
Ryan, V.W. 540 
Ryde, J. G. 649 
Ryder, C. W. 200. 
F. E. 561. J.O. 
649 
Rylep, Capt. G, 423 
Rymer, E. 559 
Sadleir,E.651. R.85 
Sadler, G. 560. J. 
452. L..559.8.452 
Sadlier ,H. 318. Mr. 
422 
Saffery, G. 559 
Sainsbury, M. 89 
St. Clair, C. M.108. 
H. 111, O. S. B. 
566 
Sainte Croix, J. de 
672 
St. John, C. 199. 
Mrs.H.St.A. 319 
St. Lawrence, Lady 
C. 541. R.K.542 
St. Quintin, Lt.Col. 
88 
Salisbury, A. 102. 
M. 320 
Salkeld, A. 314. M. 
M. 89 
Salter, Mrs. R. 227 
Saltmarshe, H. M. 
424 
Samee, R. 448 
Sampson, W. 559 
Sanctuary, P. 426 
Sandars, J. 425. M. 
427 
Sandeman, E.C,652 
Sanders, B. E. 341 
H. 338. S.C. C. 
541 
Sanderson, J. 342 
Sandford, G. 86. 
Rev. 318 
Sandilands, A. 87 
Sandys,J.R.201. M. 
320,496. W. H. 
102 





H 
# 
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Sanneman, M. 652 
Sapte, Hon, Mrs.J, 
H. 86 


Sargant, E. 677 
Sargent, W.St.G.86 
Sarti, Signor 566 
Sasse, F. R. 202 
Saunders, C.M.563. 
H. 677. M.C.202 
Sanmarez, Lt.-Col. 
Hon. St. V. 87 
Saurin, Capt. E, 85 
Sausmarez, H. de 
199 
Savage, W. H. 226 
Savile, A. 422. 
Hon. H.A. 110 
Sawbridge, H. 226 
Saxby, E. 452 
Saxon, E. 452 
Sayer, F. J. 426 
Scales, Mr. 226 
Schacht, E. Ba- 
roness dle 563 
Schade, J, C. 199 — 
Scheuir, E. 566 
Schoales, J. 566 
Scholefield, M. H. 
200 
Schreiber, J. E. L. 
422. L. 565 
Scotland, J. 85 
Scott, A. 320. A. 
L. 224. Capt. D. 
539. D. 317. D. 
B. 89. G. H. 199. 
J.108. J. A. 318. 
Lt. 108. M. 229. 
Prof. A. J. 649. 
R, 85. R. M. 88. 
S. 427. W. 340, 
650. W. H. 343 
Seratton, J. 224 
Scroges, S, M. 423 
Scudamore, T. E. 
652 
Seaham, Visc’tess 
540 
Searancke, J. 677 
Searle, P. 560 
Seaton, M. A. 449 
Sebright, Sir T. 425 
Seddon, R. 425 
Sedgwick, A. 421 
Selwyn, F. M. 542 
Senhouse, Lady 562 
Serle, M. A. 104 
Seward, M. 424 
Sewell, F. H. 199. 
H. 669. T. 199 
Seymour, Capt. F. 
199. Comm. G. 
A.422. E. C, 650. 
H. 87. 4. D.539. 
Lord 421 


Index to Names. 


Shadbolt, J. 89 
Shadwell, A. 87. A. 
A. T. W. 318. 
G. A. F. 495. J. 
422. Rt. Hon. 
Sir L. 85 
Sharp,J.225,W.558 
Sharpe, Mrs. W, R. 
423 
Sharples, Dr. 339 
Shaw, F. 86, 103. 
G. A. 226. Mrs. 
J. 335. 
Shawe, P. 674 
Shea, E. J. 199 
Shebbeare, A. 339 
Sheil, Mrs, 66. Rt. 
Hon. R. L. 648 
Shelton, J. 227 
Shepard, R. J. 87 
Shepheard, S. 561 
Shepherd, C.P. 426. 
H. 449, 453. 
Mrs. M, A. 674 
Sherer, E, 8. 562 
Sheridan, J. 649 
Sherlock, H. H.203 
Sherwin, A. 422 
Shield, J. 450 
Shields, R. J. 85 
Shine, J. 343 
Shinkwin, M. A. 
231 
Shirley, C. W. 428 
Shirreff, Major R. 
343, R. S.J. 199 
Shordiche, P. R.671 
Shore, C. 201 
Shreiber, M. E. 542 
Shurlock, J. R. 85 
Shute, D. C. 542 
Sbuttleworth, Mrs. 
J.N.S. 423 
Sibley, Mrs. M. 339 
Sidebotham, Miss 
337. Miss M. 448 
Sidney,£.424. Hon. 
P. 88 
Sikes, F.451. M.452 
Sill, J. P. 87 
Silver, F. 649 
Simeon, Mrs. J. 423 
Simes, G. F. 320 
Simmons,A.678. B. 
558. M. 336 
Simonds, E.89.H.A. 
89 
Simpson, C.D. 229. 
G. F.422. Lady 
318. R. 318. W. 
539 
Sims, W. F. 427 
Singleton, S. 427 
Sinnett, R. 422 
Sisson, J. L. 85 


Skead, G. H. 541 
Skene, Lt. J. 339 
Skottowe, A. 231. 
A. R. 319 
Slade, Lt.-Col.W.H. 
421. W. 448 
Slater, H. 425 
Sloper, T. M. 672 
Smales, C. C. 425 
Smalpiece,M.J.423 
Smijth, A.J. E. B. 
422 
Smiles, W. 678 
Smirke, Sir R. 422 
Smith, A. 226. B. 
104, Capt. J.L. 
454. C.A.J. 649. 
FE, 540. E.V.651. 
F.J.89. G.650. H, 
A. 425, 428. H.G. 
651. H.M. 224. J, 
B. 424. JH. 541. 
J.W.89. M. 674. 
M. A. 448. M.B. 
202. Mrs. E.C.86. 
P.679. R.558. R. 
E. 336. R.P. 427. 
8.561. S.C. 424. 
T. 228. T.S. 317. 
T.T. 649. W.426. 
W.C.651 
Smithers, K. 450. 
W. H. 650 
Smyth, Capt. H.M. 
425. E.106. H.S. 
539. M. F. 203 
Smythe, Miss 561 
Sneyd,C. 200. E.E. 
M. 224. H. 651 
Snoulton, L.O. 203 
Snow, D’O. 652. H. 
320. J. W. 677 
Soames, J. 425. N. 
675 
Soden, M.A. 650 
Sole, C. 225 


Somerset, Hon. Mrs. 


319. W. 652 
Somerville, A. 339. 
H. T. 676 
Soulsby, H.M. 202 
South, M. 674 
Southey, J. L. 424. 
T. C. 200 
Southwell, Mrs.677 
Spark, Miss 242 
Sparkes, R. 563 
Speare, J. 100 
Spearman, A. 675 
Speer, S. T. 651 
Spence, E. 88 
Spencer, Hon. E.C. 
426. Hon. W. H. 
199. Lady L540. 
Rev. 540 


Sperling, J. 671. S. 
. 06 
Spicer, N. J. 88 
Spike, F. e9 
Spiller, A. 451 
Spottiswoode, Capt. 
A. 539 
Spurrett, B. 225 
Stable, G. 199 
Stafford, Marchio- 
nessof319. 7.557 
Staines, F. 561 
Stainforth, F. 339 
Staley, T. N. 428 
Stallard, E. 88 
Standert, H. C. 225 
Stanford, W. F. 337 
Stanley, A. P. 540. 
Hon. W. QO. 199. 
J. 563 
Stannus, Capt. H. 
J.199 - 
Stapylton, W.C.649 
Stawell, H.450. W. 
P. 101 
Stead, Mrs. A. 342. 
T. 340 
Steele, M. 678 
Stephen, J. 542 
Stephens, Fy T. 425 
Stephenson, J. 340. 
L.336. Mr.R.564. 
T. H. 678 
Stepney, Major A. 
St. G. H. 199 
Sterling, E. H. 652 
Steuart, F. E. 86. 
Major C. 421 
Stevens, A. E. 424. 
C. B. 423. L.A. 
202. Miss E. 677. 
V. R. 673 
Stevenson, L. 558 
Stewart, Col. 565. 
D. J. 317, 318. J. 
K. 230. M.A. 451 
Stiebel, {. D. 110 
Stileman, F.C, 427 
Stirling, A. M. B. 
470. J.M. 446 
Stobart, C. F. 89 
Stock, T. S. 320 
Stocker, A. 338 
Stocks, S. 564 
Stoddart, H.F, 540. 
J. 340 
Stokes, A. 109. E. 
540. M. 201 
Stone, A. 227. J. 
428 
Stonor, Miss 337 
Stopford, Capt. Hn. 
M. 317 
Story, E. H. 86 
Stovin, C. F. 201 
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Strachey, Capt. C. 
85 


Strafford, Gen. J. 
Earl of 317 

Straith, L. 337 

Straker, C, D. 317 

Strangwayes, Mrs. 
560 

Strathmore, Earl of 
89 

Stratton, F. M. 224 

Streatfeild, E, 426. 


W.S. 563 
Stretch, Mrs. E. 
228 


Strickland, M. 428 
Stringer, C. 428. 

P, 428 
Strong, G. 89 
Strutt, J. 102, 201 
Stuart, A. G. 649. 

D. M. 424. E, 

652. _ E, A. 230. 

Hon. C, 428... T. 

Bp. of Meath'648 
Stubbs, W. 199 
Sturt, H. M. L. 105 
Style, E. 652.. Mrs. 

W.. 540 
Suckling, M.S.318, 

650 
Suffield, Re. Hon. 

C. H. dow, Lady 

676 
Sugden, F. 424, Lt. 

C. L. 679 
Sullivan, Capt. T 

B. 539. Hi. 

427 
Sully, S, C. 425 
Sumner, G. H. 649. 

J.89.Mrs. C. 318. 

Mrs, G. H. 650. 

Mrs. J. H.R.650. 

Mrs. R. 86 
Surtees, R. 424. 

S. F. 199 
Sutherland, Miss 

452 
Sutton,Capt. J.539. 

G. 202. Hon. 

Mrs, H. M. 319 
Swainson, W. 342 
Swale, H. J. 540 
Swan, C. T. 540 
Swann, S. 540 
Swansborough, H. 

88 


Sweet, S. 558 

Sweeting, W. 428 

Swettenbam, C. F. 
541 

Swift, J. 564 

Swinburne, C. 674 

Swindell, J. G. 104 


E, Taylour, Lady 
425 
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Swinny, H. 227. Thompson, A, 105, 
H. H. 422 541. A. K. 86. 
Sykes, C. 225. J. Ens.W.H.565.H. 
H. 447. K. L. N. 203. J. 201, 
428 562,651.J.D.319. 


Symonds, J. 651 

Symons, C. W, 422. 
R. H. 671 

Synge, E. C. 678 

Tabor, A. 560. 

Tait, A. C. 421. 
Mrs. A. C. 423 

Talbots,C.337. Hon. 
F.G. 110. Sir G. 
102 

Talley, W. 103 


E. Talman, F.H. 203 


Tanner,A.229. J.J. 
450. R. E. 674 
Tarver, J. 649 
Tasker, R. T. 427 
Tate, G. E. 85 
Tatham, G. N. 107. 
M. A, 231. R, R. 
87 
Tatlock, P. 672 
Tattnall, A, H. 88 
Taunton, W. P. 674 
‘Fayler,A.454. Lady 
J. 108. M. J.651 
Taylor, C. E. 424. 
H. 541. Lady C. 
W. 540. M. 423, 
651.. M. A. 677. 
Major P. W. 539. 
R.100. W.H.648. 
W.N, 424 


Tebbott, R. 337 
Tell, V. C. 340 
Temple, Comm. H. 
85. F.86. S. 201. 
W. 200 
Templer, J. 228 
Tennant, Capt.201. 
M.E. 229. L.652 
Tennent, H. 203 
Tennyson, A. 648 
Tewart, W. 341 
Thackeray, E. M. 
101, 223 
Thackrah, R. 452 
Theakston 674 
Thistlethwayte, T. 
427 
Throckmorton, E. 
Lady 335 
Thomas, A. 541. A. 
R. G. 203. Capt. 
N. 428. C.H.426. 
H.86. 1.65). J. 
H. 540. Mrs. E. 
672. O. 453. S. 
E. 651. W. P.671 


M. 453. Mr. Ald. 
342, Mrs. C.540. 
R. 101. 8.M.454. 
W. 342 
Thomson, A. F.319. 
J. 317, 558. M. 
677. Major-Gen. 
A. 317. W.S. 202 
——* Major 


D. 85 
Thorne, J. 673. M. 
338 
Thornhill, C.E.427. 
M. A. 425 
Thornton, M. J. 
425. S. 450 
Thorold, Lady 423 
Thorp, A. 336. L. 
S. 558 
Thorpe, St. J. W. 
540. W.S. 129 
Thorrowgvod,S.451 
Thoyts, J. 673 
Thring, E. B. 89 
Thrupp, J. F. 540 
Thurland, F.E. 199 
Thurlow, Major H. 
R. 566 
Thurston, J. 650 
Thurtle, S. 223 
Thwaites, E. 203. 
G. 229 


V. Tibbits, S. 340 


Tidman, A. 542 
Tidyman,Dr.P. 229 
Tiley, G. F. 557 
Timbrell, A. 105 
Timins, C. S. 109 
Tindall, T. 342 
Tinney, M. 103 
Tisdall,Capt. A.649 
Tod,Mrs. J. 566. T. 
201 
Todd, E,540. E. W. 
342, J.H. 651 
Tollemache, F. L. 
202. Hon. Mrs.F. 
453. Mrs. J. 650 
Tollet, F. 452 
Tom, D. 560, 561 
Tombs, E, 107 
Tomes, E. 425 
Tomkinson, A. M. 
559. =F. B. 225 
Tomlin, R. 561 
Tomlinson, L. 564 
Tovgood, H. 427 
Torrance, J. 319 
Tottenham, Hon. 
Mrs, 200 
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Toulmin, M. 224 
Tovey,M.G.542,650 
Townsend, E.A.542, 
R. B. 100. R. L. 
318, 649. T. 539. 
T.S. 422, W.106 
Tozer, H. F. 200 
Trafford, H. 559. J. 
R. de 425 
Traneker, I. 100 
Travers, J. H. 565 
Trevelyan, G. 100 
Trevor, E. A. 464 
Trewheela, S. 672 
Trewhitt, H. 563 
Trimmer, M, 87 
Tripe, A. S. 230 
Tristam, M. A. H. 
202 
Trollope, E. M. W. 
8 


8 
Trotman, D. 557. 
E. L. 427 
Trotter, E. 425 
Troubridge,Capt.T. 
St. V. H. C. 317 
Troughton, A. C.88 
Tucker, A. 676. B. 
102, Capt. W.675. 
G.319. J. B. 450. 
Lt.-Col.H.T.317. 
W. 'T. 200 
Tuckwell, W. 540 
Tuffnell, E. W. 85 
Tufnell, E. 541. E. 
C. 673. F. 649. 
Rt. Hon. H. 199. 
S. J. 671 
Tuite, Dame E. D. 
106 
Tunstall, J. 103,223 
Tupper, E. C. 203 
Turbutt, G. 202 
Turner, A. M. 650. 
A. V. 424. C. 
199, 652. Capt.A. 
650.'C. J. 652. C. 
M. 562. C. R.676. 
E.29. E. B.542, 
649. G.H. 318. 
M. A.341.W.101 
Turnly, J. 423 
Turnour, A. A. 652 
Tuson, F, E. 649. 
G. B. 422 
Tweddell, R. 446 
‘Twopeny, T. N. 649 
Tylden, Lt.-Col. Ww. 
B. 539 
Tyler, Mrs. E. 673 
Tylor, W. H. 425 
Tyndale, C. M.562. 
W. E. 652 
Tyrrell, G. W. 320 
Tyssen, Comm, 319 
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Ullathorne, F. 107 
Umbers, A. 229 
Underwood, A. O. 
320. E.651. H. 
428 
Unwin, A. 202 
Upfill, E, 425 
Upward, A. 423 
Urquhart, C, 320. 
G. 649, Lt. H. 
W. 109 
Urwick, W. 453 
Vaines, Madame de 
566 
Van Buren, G, 317 
Vandeleur, Miss 672 
Vandenbergh, J. S. 
320 
Vanderzee, G. 88 
Vardon,Capt. F.425 
Vardy, Mrs. E, 224 
Vaughan, D. J.540. 
E. 558. S. 542. 
S. A. 339 
Vawdrey, W. 447 
Veal, W. 109 
Vellacott, W. 560 
Venables, F. E. 651 
Verner, Capt. W.J. 
202. W. 427 
Vernon, L. T. 542. 
T. L. 424 
Vernour, M. 542 
Verrier, C. 566 
Vevers, H. 424 
Vibart, M. J. 427 
Vicars, M. 448 
Vickerman,C.R.542 
Vidal, H. 202 
Vincent, G. 427. R. 
336 
Vitner, G. 87 
Vivian, J. W. 540. 
M. 673 
Voile, C. 340 
Volckers, E. D. 200 
Von Sturz, Baron 
H. 230 
Vyse, S. H. F.{H. 
542 


Vyvyan, T. H. 320 

Waal, Capt. P. H. 
de 203 

Wackerbarth,W.K. 
201 

Wade, Mrs. 540. R. © 
B. #7. W. S. 86 

Wadsworth, M. 651 

Wailes, G. 203 

Wainwright, J.F.B. 
319 

Wait, D. G. 669 

Waite, A. L. 671. 
E. M. 652 

Wake, B. A. 203 
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Wakefield, R. 450 
Wakeford, Mrs. J. 
104 
Wakley, T. H. 650 
Walford, F.E. 652. 
W. 227 
Walker, A. W. 224. 
B. 342. E. 202, 
229. G. 674. J. 
199, 560, 671. L. 
428. Lt.-Col. P. 
W. 678. M. 452 
Wall, R. 540 
Wallace, Capt. W. 
F.N. 424. R. 105 
Walleott, M. E. C. 
540 
Waller, J. R. 201 
Wallis, M. 103 
Wallop, N. W. 110 
Walter, C. 562 
Walton, E.A.S.320. 
J. L.422. M. 201. 
M. A. 424. Mr. 
563. Rev. 86 
Warburton, M. 89. 
Mrs. P.-E. 650. 





M.B.339. H.672. 
J.86,563. M.202. 
S.E.339. S.N.675. 
W. 677 

Warden, F. 317. J. 
562 


Waring, E. 230. H. 
557 

Warington, T. 101 

Warner, A. M. 560. 
R. 226 

Warre,G. 454. L.J. 
87 

Warren, C. 87, 674. 
S.340 , 

Wasse, Mrs. C. 103 

Wassey, Lt. E.F.N. 
K. 422 

Waters, J. 199 

Watson, H. L. 649. 
J.454. Miss 675. 
N.J.650. W.426 

Watt, F. e9 

Watts, Mr. W. 225 

Wauchope, E. 202 

Waugh,G.336. Ma- 
jor P. 493 

Way, Hon. Mrs. A. 
423. M. 451. R. 
541 

Wayne, J. A. 201. 
T. 107 

Weare, Capt. H. E. 
425 

Weaver, Lt. E.B.428 


Webb,E.L. 426. Sir 
J. 317. W. 674 
Webber, C. J. 102 
Webster, J. 202. 

Prof. J. W. 567 
Weiddall, C. 564 
Wedge, A. L. 106 
Weekes, W. H. 339 
Weeks, J. W. 318 
Weir, D. H. 540 
Welborne, W. 447 
Welby, R. 426 
Welch, H. 104 
Weld, Miss 226 
Weller, E. 340 
Wellesley, Lt.-Col. 
W. H. C. 421 
Wellington, A. 
Duke of 421 
Wells, A. J.335. E. 
J. 423. J. 558 
Welsh, A. 424. C. 
J.201. D. 337 
Wemyss, Capt.J.E. 
#5. Miss F. E.201 
Wenlock, Rt. Hon. 
M. dow. Lady448 
Were, E.319. T.W. 
199 


pt. West, C. B. 565. E. 


341. J.338. Major 
C.R.S. L. 317. 
Mrs. J. T. 540, 
R.L. 104. T. 670 
Westbrook, R. 652 
Western, C. L. 108. 
G. R. 563 
Weston, Col.J.S.H. 
679. J. 103 
Weyland, J. 427 
Whaley, T. 422 
Whalley, E. J. 338. 
J. P. 649, 651 
Wharton, E. 103 
Whatman, J. 38 
Wheatley, J. 224, 
W. 558 
Wheble, J. J. 541 
Wheeler, Col.H.M. 
317. H.S. 426. J. 
558, 559. R. 336 
Wheeley, H. 107 
Wheler, J. 224 
Whieldon, M. 677 
Whinery, W. 557 
Whish, J. 319. M. 
H. 428 
Whishaw. A. 649 
Whitby, M.A. 106. 
M. A. T. 339 
White, C. 674. C., 
A. 89. Capt. C, 
E. 453. Capt. F 
S. 336. C. E.426 
Comm. R.D.199. 


C.H.99. C. J. 
424. C.T. 88.E. 
424. H. 340, 652. 
J.229. Lady 5€2. 
Mrs. 560. P. 673. 
R.M. 652. 7.342. 
W. H. 423. W. 
S. 86, 540 
Whiteway,M.A.560 
Whitfield, E.H.203 
Whiting, R. 227 
Whitlaw, C. 673 
Whitmarsh, E. A. 
677. W.318 
Whitrow, B. J. 335 
Whittingbam,Capt. 
H. 102 


Whittle, C. 88 
Whitwell, W. 341 
Whytehead, H. 102 
Wight, N. 652 
Wightman, R. 561 
Wiglesworth, T. W. 
200 
Wigram, E.H. 223. 
J. C. 649 
Wilbraham, R. W. 
651 
Wilcock, Mrs. 560: 
Wilde, A. S. 649. 
C.N. 648. Sir T. 
199 
Wilding, H. 104 
Wilkins, H. 339 
Wilkinson, E. W. 
202, 203. L. 561. 
M. 87. M, A. 
423. Mrs. 338. 
W. 449. W. A. 


447 
Wilks, J. B. 104. 
T. P. 937 
Willan, T. 447 
Willans, P. R. 542 
Willcocks, S. C.201 
Willet, C. S. 86 
Willett, Mrs. F. S. 
336 
Williams, A. 104. 
C. 103, 107, 557, 
672. C. A. 298. 
C. P. M. 422. C. 
S. 338. D. 88, 
557. E. A. 449. 
E. J. W, 103. G. 
318. J.678. J. 
D. 422. J.de K. 
425. L.541. L. 
C, 228. L.M.320. 
M. 427. R. 318, 
S.342. T.88,318, 
540. T. M. 425 
W. 199, 317. W" 
E. 422. W. P° 
649, W. T. 669- 























Williamson, E. 561. 
J. 451. M. 106, 
342. W.86 

Willis, H.D. L, 200. 
Mrs. 671. R.562 

Willisford,E.M.448 

Willoughby,Comm. 
J. B. 649. E. 87. 
Mrs. 86 

Willow, M. 106 

Willson, J. 669 

Willyams,C. D. 425 

Wilmer, C. 87 

Wilmot, Comm. A. 
P.E. 649. Horton 
G. L. 318. Lady 
E. 650. R.C.C.E. 
200 

Wilson, A. E. 228. 
Capt. T. 558. D. 
229. Dr. 107. Dr. 
J. 565. F. 559. 
Hon. J. 454. J. 
229,448,540,671. 
J.H. 677 ME 
542. Mrs.J.W.R. 
86. R.W. M422. 
T. 426. W. 652 

Windeatt, T. 226 

Windley, T. 195 

Windsor, H. M. 428 

Wing, T. 677 


& 
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Wingfield, R. 318 
Winsor, Comm. G, 
563 
Winston, W. 649 
Winstone, W. 422 
Winter, R. 224 
Wintle, H. 99 
Wise, J. 540. R.S. 
426. T. 675 
Wiss, J. 565 
Wodehouse, C. N. 
200 
Wolcott,E.87. J.M. 
424 
Wollaston, F. 87 
Wolrege, E. E. 89 
Wolseley, Lady 200 
Womersley, E. 452 
Wood, A. 541. Col. 
R. 426. E. W. 
320. J. B. 318. J- 
R, 421. M.K. 88. 
R. 427 
Woodcock, M.A. 
566 
Woodford, E. W. 
454. Mrs. W.L. 
492 
Woodhead, A.J.320 
Woodhouse, F’. 672. 
T. 226 
Woodifield, S. 674 


Woodman, J.S.201. 
Miss E, 453 
Woodruff, R.G. 672 
Woodruffe, H. 427 
Woodward, R. A. 
109.8.672.T.540 
W. 200, 675 
Woolriche, S. 317 
Wordsworth, C.540. 
C. F. 541. J. 231 
Worley, G. 86 
Worsley, J. 106. 
Lt.-Gen. 451 
Worsop, J. A. 88 
Worthington, 8.677 
Wortley, Rt. Hon. 
J. A. S. 539 
Wratislaw, A. H. 
650 
Wray, H. 318 
Wrench, T. W. 318 
Wright, Col. J. R. 
562. E. 423. E. 
C, 229. J. 103, 
341, 649. Lt.- 
Col. T. 226. M. 
225, 541. W. 104, 
561, 652. W.C. 
102. W. M. 422 
Wyatt, C. T. 541. 
P. 225 
Wyche, M. A. 677 
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Wye, Mrs. C. M. 
558. W. 223 

Wylie, J. 317 

Wyndham, L. L. 
22 


W. 


Wynyard, W.R.108 

Wyvill, Mrs. M. 
650 

Yaldon, G. 86 

Yard, S. 450 

Yate, G. E. 426. 
M. 424 

Yates, J. 453, 563. 
W. C. 201 

Yea, Major L. W. 
317 

Yelloly, E, M. 319 

Yonge, Hon. Mis. 
540 

Yorke, C. 202. D. 
E. 89. J. 651 

Youiig, A. 107, 203, 
C. A. 560. E. 
320. G. W. 449, 
H. G. 202. R. M. 
320. Lt.-Col. G. 
D. 109 

Youngs, J. 676 

Zuylen de Nyevelt, 
Count de 427 











LIST OF EMBELLISHMENTS TO THE VOLUME. 
Those marked * are Vignettes. 


Roman Tomb discovered at St. Médard-des-Prés, Vendée, Plate I. a 
Contents of the Tomb at St. Médard-des-Prés, Vendée, Plate II. 3 2 
*Roman glass vessel found at Hartlip, Kent . ° . 
Brass to William De Aldeburgh, at Aldborough Church, Yorkshire ° 
*Halfpenny Token of John Drewry at the Toy, Hampton Court 

Enamelled German Jug; Jacobus Kannetje ; Brown Stoneware of the Rhine ; ; 


Shakspere’s Jug (Ancient Pottery Plate I.) ° ° ; 
Flanders Jugs, (Ancient eae Plate II. ) . ° ‘ . . 
*Apostles’ Mug. . : . " ° 
*Sack Pot . , 
Candlestick of the reign of Edward VL; Elizabethan s Teapot, (Plate Ill. “¥ ° 
Drinking Horn at Queen’s College, Oxford . ° . . 
Cup at Oriel College, Oxford . ‘ ‘ . ° ‘ : . ; ° 
Sections of Roman Floors at Cirencester . : : , . ° 
Pile under a tessellated Pavement at Cirencester . ° . ° : 
*Fragment of Roman Pottery, and nde Beads : ; . r . 
*Fibula and Bronze Figure. : ° ° ° . ; 


Armille found at Cirencester . ; 
Monument of the Prior of St. Frideswide’ 8, in : Christ Church, "Oxford, ‘ . 
Monument of Lady Montacute, in Christ Church, Oxford ° ° 
Site of Square Tower on the Western Wall, Richborough ; Circular Tower 

at the angle of the W. and S. W. walls. . 


*Fragments of Vessels of brown clay, ornamented with Female Heads - 
*Group of small Vessels in glass and clay . . . 
*Ground Plan of a Roman Amphitheatre at Richborough : 


*Roman arches in Reculver Church : . 
View on the Eastern side, Lymne ; Decuman Gate, Eastern side ° A 
*Coronation Stone at Kingston-upon-Thames - &. . . . . 
*East View of Clare Castle . : ‘ ‘ ° 
Ground Plan of the Castle of Clare, ‘and view from the South ° 

*Fragment of Walls and Lines of Foundations of the Round Tower of Clare 
*Carving of the White Swan at Clare . . . ° . 


Portrait of Thomas Dodd . “ ; j ‘ 
*Cherub, from a MS. in the Arundel Collection : . ‘ és 
*Cherub on the brass of Robert Hallum, Bishop of Salisbury r ‘ r 
*Round Tower of St. Julian’s Church, Norwich a : . i ; 
*Tooth Ornament, York Cathedral . : é ‘ : - . : 


ee © © @® @ © © & 


Circular Window, Lincoln Cathedral ‘ ‘ Pe ‘ ‘ é ‘ 
Spherical Window, Westminster Abbey 
Compartment in the Church of St. Martin des Champs, Paris 5 ; : 
*Anglo-Norman, Doorway-Arch at Yottenhill, Norfolk  . ° . : 
Stone Coffin Lids at Watlington and Southacre, Norfolk, and Burgate, 
Suffolk . “ . . 
Stone Coffin Lids at Cambridge Castle and Enville, Staffordshire ‘ 
Northern Window of the Chancel, St. Thomas’s Church, Winchelsea ° ; 
View and Plan of the Sedilia, St. Thomas's Church, Winchelsea ‘ ‘ J 
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